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Fivk  yean  ago,  in  dedicating  the  second 
edition  of  Jane  Eyre”  to  the  author  of 
"  Vanity  Fair,”  Currer  Beil  spoke  of  him 
thus : — “  Why  have  I  alluded  to  this  man  ? 
1  have  alluded  to  him,  reader,  because  I 
think  I  see  in  him  an  intellect  profounder  and 
more  unique  than  his  contemporaries  have 
yet  recognized  ;  because  I  regard  him  as  the 
first  social  regenerator  of  the  day — as  the 
very  master  of  that  working  corps  who  would 
restore  to  rectitude  the  warped  system  of 
things ;  because,  1  think  no  commentator  on 
his  writings  has  yet  found  the  comparison 
that  suits  him,  the  terms  which  rightly  char¬ 
acterize  bis  talent.  They  say  be  is  like 
Fielding ;  they  talk  of  his  wit,  humor,  comic 
powers.  He  resembles  Fielding  as  an  eagle 
does  a  vulture;  Fielding  could  stoop  on  car¬ 
rion,  but  Thackeray  never  does.  His  wit  is 
bright,  his  humor  attractive,  but  both  bear 
the  same  relation  to  his  serious  genius,  that 
the  mere  lambent  sheet-lightning,  playing  un¬ 
der  the  edge  of  the  summer-cloud,  does  to 
the  electric  death-spark  hid  in  its  womb.” 
When  this  was  written,  Mr.  Thackeray  was 
not  the  popular  favorite  he  has  since  become. 
He  counts  readers  now  by  hundreds,  where 
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then  he  onlv  counted  tens.  In  those  days, 
Currer  Bell’s  panegyric  was  pronounced  ex¬ 
travagant  by  many  who  now,  if  they  do  not 
echo,  will  at  least  scarcely  venture  to  dispute 
it ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  up  to 
the  present  time,  full  justice  has  been  done 
by  any  of  Mr.  Thackeray’s  critics  to  the  pe¬ 
culiar  genius  of  the  man,  or  to  the  purpose 
with  which  his  later  books  have  been  written. 
It  is  not,  indeed,  to  the  Press  that  he  owes 
the  appreciation  which  it  is  probable  he 
values  most.  Its  praise  has  generally  been 
coupled  with  censure  for  what  has  occupied 
his  most  deliberate  thought,  and  been  con¬ 
ceived  with  the  most  earnest  purpose.  While 
it  has  extolled  his  wit,  his  keen  eye,  his 
graphic  style,  his  trenchant  sarcasm,  bis 
power  of  exposing  cant  and  Pharisaism  in  all 
Its  phases,  it  has,  at  the  same  time,  been 
loud  in  its  outcry  against  the  writer’s  cynic¬ 
ism  and  want  of  faith,  the  absence  of  heroism 
and  elevation  in  his  characters — the  foibles 
of  all  his  women,  the  vices  of  all  his  men. 
Enough,  and  more  than  enough,  has  been 
said  and  written  upon  these  points;  but 
among  a  large  section  ef  his  readers  it  has 
long  been  felt,  that  it  may  not  have  been 
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without  a  purpose  that  Mr.  Thackeray  has 
never  endowed  his  characters  with  ostenta¬ 
tious  heroic  virtues,  or  dwelt  much  on  the 
brighter  aspects  of  humanity  ;  that  his  most 
unsparing  ridicule,  and  his  most  pungent  de¬ 
lineations  of  human  folly  or  vice,  are  not 
tinged  by  the  sour  humors  of  the  cynic  or 
misanthrope,  but  that,  through  bis  harshest 
tones,  there  may  be  heard  the  sweet  under¬ 
notes  of  a  nature  kindly  and  loving,  and  a 
heart  warm  and  unspoiled,  full  of  sympathy 
for  goodness  and  all  simple  worth,  and  of  re¬ 
verence  for  all  unaffected  greatness. 

Not  many  years  ago,  when  reputations 
which  are  now  effete  were  at  their  zenith, 
a  pen  was  busy  in  our  periodical  literature, 
in  which  the  presence  of  a  power  was  felt  by 
those  who  watched  that  literature,  which 
seemed  only  to  want  happier  circumstances 
to  develop  into  forms  worthy  of  a  per¬ 
manent  place  among  English  classics.  Un¬ 
der  many  patronymics,  its  graphic  sketches 
and  original  views  were  ushered  into  the 
world.  The  immortal  Yellowplush,  the  James 
de-la-Pluche  of  a  later  date,  the  vivacious 
George  Fitzboodle,  the  versatile  Michael 
Angelo  Titmarsh,  were  names  well-known 
and  prized  within  a  limited  circle.  In  Mr. 
Thackeray’s  lucubrations  under  all  these 
pseudonyms,  there  was  a  freshness  and  force, 
a  truthfulness  of  touch,  a  shrewdness  of  per¬ 
ception,  and  a  freedom  from  conventionalism, 
whether  in  thought  or  expression,  which  ar¬ 
gued  in  their  originator  something  more  akin 
to  genius  than  to  mere  talent.  Here  was  a 
man  who  looked  below  the  surface  of  things, 
taking  nothing  for  granted,  and  shrinking 
from  no  scrutiny  of  human  motives,  how¬ 
ever  painful:  who  saw  clearly  and  felt  deeply, 
and  who  spoke  out  his  thought  manfully  and 
well.  In  an  age  of  pretence,  he  had  the 
courage  to  be  simple.  To  strip  sentimen¬ 
talism  of  its  frippery,  pretension  of  its  tinsel, 
vanity  of  its  masks,  and  humbug,  literary 
and  social,  of  its  disguises,  appeared  to  be 
the  vocation  of  this  graphic  satirist.  The 
time  gave  him  work  to  do  in  abundance,  and 
manifestly  neither  skill  nor  will  were  wanting 
in  him  for  the  task.  Best  of  all,  he  did  not 
look  down  upon  his  fellow -men  from  those 
heights  of  contempt  and  scorn,  which  make 
satirists  commonly  the  most  hateful  as  well 
as  the  most  profitless  of  writers.  The  hand 
that  was  mailed  to  smite  had  an  inward  side 
soft  to  caress.  He  claimed  no  superiority, 
arrogated  for  himself  no  peculiar  exemption 
from  the  vices  and  follies  he  satirized :  be 
had  his  own  mind  to  clear  of  cant  as  well  as 
his  neighbors’,  and  professed  to  know  their 
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weak  side  only  through  a  consciousness  of 
his  own.  Just  as  he  procleumed  himself  as 
Mr.  Snob,  par  excellence,  when  writing  of 
the  universal  snobbishness  of  society  at  a 
later  dale,  so  in  the  “  Confessions  of  Fitz¬ 
boodle,”  or  “  The  Yellowplush  Papers,”  he 
made  no  parade  of  being  one  whit  wiser, 
purer,  or  more  disinterested  than  other 
people.  Relentless  to  fobbery,  falsehood, 
and  rascality,  however  ingeniously  smoothed 
over  or  concealed,  he  was  not  prone  to  sneer 
at  frailty,  where  it  laid  no  claim  to  strength, 
or  folly  where  it  made  no  pretence  of  vris- 
dom.  The  vices  of  our  modern  social  life 
were  the  standing  marks  for  the  shafts  of 
bis  ridicule,  but  here  and  there,  across  his 
pages,  there  shot  gleams  of  a  more  pleasing 
light,  which  showed  how  eagerly  the  lynx- 
eyed  observer  hailed  the  presence  of  good¬ 
ness,  and  candor,  and  generosity,  whenever 
they  crossed  his  path. 

That  be  may,  in  those  days,  have  thought 
them  rarer  than  his  subsequent  experience 
has  proved,  is  more  than  probable ;  and, 
indeed,  this  circumstance  gave  to  many  of 
his  earlier  sketches  a  depth  of  shade,  which 
leaves  an  impression  on  the  mind  all  the 
more  painful,  from  the  terrible  force  with 
which  the  tints  are  dashed  in.  No  man  ever 
sketched  the  varieties  of  scoundrelism  or 
folly  with  more  force  than  Yellowplush  or 
Fitzboodle,  but  we  cannot  move  long  among 
fools  and  scoundrels  without  disgust.  In 
these  sketches,  the  shadows  of  life  are  too 
little  relieved  for  them  to  be  either  altogether 
true  to  nature,  or  tolerable  as  works  of  art. 
We  use  them  as  studies  of  character,  but, 
this  purpose  served,  are  fain  to  put  them 
aside  for  ever  after.  Hence,  no  doubt,  it 
was  that  these  vigorous  sketches,  at  the  time 
they  appeared,  missed  the  popularity  which 
was  being  won  by  far  inferior  works ;  and 
hence,  too,  they  will  never  become  popular 
even  among  those  whom  Mr.  Thackeray’s 
subsequent  writings  have  made  bis  warmest 
admirers.  Bring  them  to  the  touchstone, 
whose  test  all  delineations  of  life  must  bear, 
to  be  worthy  of  lasting  repute, — the  ap¬ 
proval  of  a  woman’s  mind  and  taste, — and 
they  are  at  once  found  to  fail.  Men  will 
read  them,  and  smile  or  ponder  as  they 
read,  and,  it  may  be,  reap  lessons  useful  for 
after  needs;  but  a  woman  lays  down  the 
book,  feeling  that  it  deals  with  characters 
and  situations,  real  perhaps,  but  which  she 
can  gain  nothing  by  contemplating.  No 
word,  image,  or  suggestion,  indeed,  is  there 
to  offend  her  modesty — for,  in  this  respect, 
Mr.  Thackeray  in  all  his  writings  has  shown 
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that  reverence  for  womanhood  and  youth, 
which  satirists  have  not  often  maintained  ; — 
but  just  as  there  are  many  things  in  life 
which  it  is  best  not  to  know,  so  in  these  pic¬ 
tures  of  tainted  humanity  there  is  much  to 
startle  the  faith,  and  to  disquiet  the  fancy, 
without  being  atoned  far  by  any  commensu¬ 
rate  advantage.  With  what  admirable  force, 
for  example,  are  all  the  characters  etched  in 
Yellowplush’s  “Amours  of  Mr.  Deuceace!” 
The  Hon.  Algernon  Percy  Deuceace  himself, 
his  amiable  father,  the  EUrl  of  Crabs, — Mr. 
Blewitt, — where  in  literature  shall  we  6nd 
such  a  trio  of  scoundrels,  so  distinct  in  their 
outlines,  so  unmistakably  true  in  all  their 
tints  ?  How  perfect,  too,  as  portraits,  are 
Dawkins,  the  pigeon,  of  whom  Deuceace 
aqd  Blewitt,  well-trained  hawks,  make  so 
summary  a  meal,  and  Lady  Oriffin,  the  young 
widow  of  Sir  George  Oriffin,  K.C.B.,  and 
her  ugly  step-daughter,  Matilda  I  No  one 
can  question  the  probability  of  all  the  inci¬ 
dents  of  the  story.  Such  things  are  happen¬ 
ing  every  day.  Young  fools  like  Dawkins 
fall  among  thieves  like  Deuceace  and  Blewitt, 
and  the  same  game  of  matrimonial  specula¬ 
tion  is  being  played  daily,  which  is  played 
with  such  notable  results  by  Deuceace  and 
Miss  Matilda  Oriffin.  The  accomplished 
swindler  is  ever  and  anon  caught  like  him, 
the  fond  silly  woman  as  constantly  awakened, 
like  her,  out  of  an  insane  dream,  to  find  her¬ 
self  the  slave  of  cowardice  and  brutality. 
Villany  so  cold,  so  polished,  so  armed  at  all 
points,  as  that  of  the  Earl  of  Crabs,  is  more 
rare,  but  men  learn  by  bitter  experience, 
that  there  are  in  society  rascals  equally 
agreeable  and  equally  unredeemed.  There 
is  no  vulgar  daubing  in  the  portraiture  of  all 
these  worthies ; — the  lines  are  all  true  as 
life  itself,  and  bitten  into  the  page  as  it  were 
with  vintol.  Every  touch  bears  the  traces 
of  a  master’s  hand,  and  yet  what  man  ever 
cared  to  return  to  the  book,  what  woman 
ever  got  through  it  without  a  sensation  of 
humiliation  and  disgust  ?  Both  would  wish 
to  believe  the  writer  untrue  to  nature,  if  they 
could  ;  both  would  willingly  forego  the  exhi¬ 
bition  of  what,  under  the  asfiect  in  which  it 
is  here  shown,  is  truly  “  that  hideous  sight, 
a  naked  human  heart." 

Of  all  Mr.  Thackeray’s  books,  this  is,  per¬ 
haps,  the  most  open  to  the  charge  of  sneer¬ 
ing  cynicism,  and  yet,  even  here,  glimpses  of 
that  stem  but  deep  pathos  are  to  be  found, 
of  which  Mr.  Thackeray  has  since  proved 
himself  so  great  a  master.  We  can  even  now 
remember  the  mingled  sensation  of  shudder¬ 
ing  pity  and  horror,  with  which  the  conclu¬ 


sion  of  this  story  years  ago  impressed  us. 
Deuceace,  expecting  an  immense  fortune 
with  Miss  Matilda  Oriffin,  who,  on  her  part, 
believes  him  to  be  in  possession  of  a  fine  in¬ 
come,  marries  her ;  the  marriage  having 
been  managed  by  his  father,  the  Elarl  of 
Crabs,  in  order  that  he  may  secure  Lady 
Oriffin  for  himself,  with  all  Miss  Oriffin  s 
fortune,  which  falls  to  her  ladyship,  in  the 
event  of  Matilda  marrying  without  her  con¬ 
sent.  Lady  Griffin  has  previously  revenged 
herself  for  the  Honorable  Algernon’s  slight 
of  her  own  attachment  to  him,  by  involving 
him  in  a  duel  with  a  Frenchman,  in  which 
he  loses  his  right  hand.  The  marriage  once 
concluded,  Deuceace  and  his  wife  find  their 
mutual  mistake,  and  the  penniless  pair,  on 
appealing  for  aid  to  the  ^rl  of  Crabs  and 
his  new-made  wife,  are  spumed  with  re¬ 
morseless  contempt  What  ensues,  let  Mr. 
Yellowplush  tell  in  his  own  peculiar  style : — 

“  About  three  months  after,  when  the  seasou 
was  beginning  at  Paris,  and  the  autumn  leafs  was 
on  the  ground,  mg  lord,  my  lady,  me  and  Mortimer, 
were  taking  a  stroal  on  the  Boddy  Balong,  the 
carridge  driving  on  slowly  a  head,  and  us  as  happy 
as  poemll,  admiring  the  pleasnt  woods,  and  the 
golden  sunset. 

“  My  lord  was  expayshating  to  my  lady  upon 
the  exquizet  beauty  of  the  sean,  and  pouring  forth 
a  host  of  butifle  and  virtuous  sentament  Bootable 
to  the  hour.  It  was  dalitefle  to  bear  him.  '  Ah !’ 
said  he,  ‘  black  must  be  the  heart,  my  love,  which 
does  not  feel  the  influence  of  a  scene  like  this; 
gathering,  as  it  were,  from  those  sunlit  skies  a  por¬ 
tion  of  their  celestial  gold,  and  gaining  somewhat 
of  heaven  with  each  pure  drau^tof  mis  delicious 
air!’ 

“  Lady  Crabs  did  rot  speak,  but  prest  his  arm, 
and  looked  upwards.  Mortimer  and  I,  too,  felt  some 
of  the  infliwents  of  the  sean,  and  lent  on  our  goold 
sticks  in  silence.  The  carriage  drew  up  close  to 
us,  and  my  lord  and  my  lady  sauntered  slowly  tords 
it 

“  Jest  at  the  place  was  a  bench  and  on  the 
bench  sate  a  poorly  drest  woman,  and  by  her,  lean¬ 
ing  against  a  tree,  was  a  man  whom  I  thought  I’d 
sean  befor.  He  was  drest  in  a  shabby  blew  coat, 
with  white  seems  and  copper  buttons;  a  tom  hat 
was  on  his  head,  and  great  quantaties  of  matted 
hair  and  whiskers  disfiggared  his  countnints.  He 
was  not  shaved  and  as  pale  as  stone. 

“  My  lord  and  lady  didn  take  the  slightest 
notice  of  him,  but  past  on  to  the  carridge.  Me 
and  Mortimer  lickwise  took  our  places.  As  we 
past,  the  man  had  got  a  grip  of  the  woman’s 
shoulder,  who  was  holding  down  her  head,  sobbinir 
bitterly.  • 

“  No  sooner  were  my  lord  and  lady  seated,  than 
they  both,  with  igstrame  dellixy  and  good  natur, 
bust  into  a  ror  of  latter,  peal  upon  peal,  whooping 
and  screaching,  enough  to  (tighten  the  evening 
silenU. 
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**  Denceace  tamed  round.  I  see  bis  face  now 
— the  face  of  a  dewle  of  hell !  F ust,  he  lookt 
towards  the  carridm,  and  pointed  to  it  with  his 
maimed  arm  ;  then  he  raised  the  other,  and  struck 
the  woman  by  his  side.  She  fell  screaming. 

“  Poor  thing  !  Poor  thing  !” 

There  is  a  frightful  truthfulness  in  this  pic¬ 
ture  that  makes  the  heart  sick.  We  turn 
from  it,  as  we  do  from  the  hideous  realities 
of  an  old  Flemish  painter,  or  from  some  dis¬ 
mal  revelation  in  a  police  report.  Still,  the 
author’s  power  burns  into  the  memory  the 
image  of  that  miserable  woman,  and  bis  sim¬ 
ple  exclamation  at  the  close  tells  of  a  heart 
that  has  bled  at  the  monstrous  hrutalities  to 
the  sex,  of  which  the  secret  records  are 
awfully  proliBc,  hut  which  the  romance  wri¬ 
ter  rarely  ventures  to  approach.  If  we  have 
smiled  at  the  miserable  vanity  and  weakness 
of  poor  Matilda  Griffin  before,  we  remem¬ 
ber  them  no  more  after  that  woeful  scene. 

“  The  Luck  of  Barry  Lyndon,”  which  fol¬ 
lowed  soon  after  the  appearance  of  “The 
Yellowplush  Papers,”  was  a  little  relieved  by 
brighter  aspects  of  humanity,  but  so  little, 
that  it  can  never  be  referred  to  with  pleasure, 
despite  the  sparkling  brilliancy  of  the  narra¬ 
tive,  and  abundant  traces  of  the  most  delight¬ 
ful  humor.  How  completely,  in  a  sentence, 
does  Barry  convey  to  us  a  picture  of  his 
mother ! 

“  Often  and  often  has  she  talked  to  me  and  the 
neighbors  regarding  her  own  humility  and  piety, 
pointing  them  out  in  such  a  way,  that  I  would 
defy  the  most  obstinate  to  disbelieve  her.” 

The  same  vein  of  delicate  sarcasm  runs 
throughout  the  tale,  where  every  page  is 
mark^  by  that  matchless  expressiveness  and 
ease  of  style  for  which  Mr.  Tbackery  is  the 
envy  of  his  contemporaries.  The  hero  is  as 
worthless  a  scoundrel  as  ever  swindled  at 
eeartg,  or  earthed  his  man  in  a  duel.  He 
narrates  his  own  adventures  and  rascalities 
with  the  artless  ndxveU  of  a  man  troubled  by 
DO  scruples  of  consience  or  misgivings  of  the 
moral  sense, — a  conception  as  daring  as  the 
execution  is  admirable.  For  a  time  the  read¬ 
er  is  carried  along,  with  a  smiling  admiration 
of  the  author’s  humor,  and  t^uiet  way  of 
bringing  into  view  the  seamy  stde  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  respectable  shams  ;  but  when  be  Ends 
that  he  is  passed  along  from  rake  to  swind¬ 
ler,  from  gambler  to  ruffian, — that  the  men 
lie,  cheat,  and  cog  the  dice,  and  that  the 
women  intrigue,  or  drink  brandy  in  their  tea, 
or  are  fatuous  fools,  the  atmosphere  becomes 
oppressive,  and  even  the  brilliancy  of  the 
wit  begins  to  pall.  Yet  there  are  passages 
in  this  story,  and  sketches  of  character. 
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which  Mr.  Thackeray  has  never  surpassed. 
Had  these  been  only  mingled  with  some 
pictures  of  people  not  either  hateful  for 
wickedness  or  despicable  for  weakness,  and 
in  whom  we  could  have  felt  a  cordial  inter¬ 
est,  the  tale  might  have  won  for  its  author 
much  of  the  popularity  which  he  must  have 
seen,  with  no  small  chagrin,  carried  off  hy 
men  altogether  unfit  to  cope  with  him  in 
originality  or  power. 

There  is  always  apparent  in  Mr.  Thackeray’s 
works,  so  much  natural  kindliness,  so  true  a 
sympathy  with  goodness,  that  only  some  bit¬ 
ter  and  unfortunate  experiences  can  explain, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  the  tendency  of  his  mind 
at  this  period  to  present  human  nature  in  its 
least  ennobling  aspects.  Whenever  the  man 
himself  speaks  out  in  the  first  person,  as^n 
his  pleasant  books  of  travel, — his  “  Insh 
Sketch  Book,”  and  his  “Journey  from  Corn- 
hill  to  Cairo,” — he  shows  so  little  of  the  cy¬ 
nic,  or  the  melancholy  Jaques  —  finds  so 
hearty  a  delight  in  the  contemplation  of  all 
simple  pleasures,  and  so  cordially  recognizes 
all  social  worth  and  all  elevation  of  character, 
as  to  create  surprise  that  he  should  have 
taken  so  little  pains  in  his  fictions  to  delineate 
good  or  lofty  natures.  That  this  arose  from 
no  want  of  love  for  his  fellow-men,  or  of  ad¬ 
miration  for  the  power  which,  by  depicting 
goodness,  self-sacrifice,  and  greatness,  in¬ 
spires  men  with  something  of  these  qualities, 
is  obvious, — for  even  at  the  time  when  he 
was  writing  those  sketches  to  which  we  have 
adverted,  Mr.  Thackeray’s  pen  was  recording, 
with  delightful  cordiality,  the  praises  of  bis 
great  rival,  Dickens,  for  these  very  excellen¬ 
ces  the  absence  of  which  in  his  own  writings 
is  their  greatest  drawback.  It  is  thus  he 
wrote  in  February,  1844,  of  Dickens’s 
“  Christmas  Carol.”  We  quote  from  “Fra¬ 
ser’s  Magazine.” 

“And  now  there  is  but  one  book  left  in  the  box, 
the  smallest  one,  but  oh  !  how  much  the  best  of 
all.  It  is  the  work  of  the  master  of  all  the  Eng¬ 
lish  humorists  now  alive ;  the  young  man  who 
came  and  took  his  place  calmly  at  the  head  of  the 
whole  tribe,  and  who  has  kept  it.  Think  of  all 
we  owe  Mr.  Dickens  since  those  half  dozen  years, 
the  store  of  happy  hours  that  he  has  made  us  pass, 
the  kindly  and  pleasant  companions  whom  he  has 
introduce  to  us;  the  harmless  laughter,  tlie  gene¬ 
rous  wit,  the  frank,  manly,  human  love  which  he 
has  taught  us  to  feel !  Every  month  of  those 
years  has  brought  ns  some  kind  token  from  this 
delightful  genius.  His  books  may  have  lost  in 
art,  perhaps,  but  could  we  afford  to  wait  7  Since 
the  days  when  the  Spectator  was  produced  by  a 
man  of  kindred  mind  and  temper,  what  books 
have  appeared  that  have  taken  so  affectionate  a 
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hold  of  the  Englinli  paUic  an  these  7  They  have 
made  millions  of  rich  and  poor  happy ;  they 
might  have  been  locked  up  for  nine  years,  doubt¬ 
less,  and  pruned  hero  and  there,  and  improved 
(which  I  doubt),  but  where  would  have  been  the 
reader’s  benefit  all  this  time,  while  the  author  was 
elaborating  his  performance  ?  Would  the  com¬ 
munion  between  the  writer  and  the  public  have 
been  what  it  is  now, — something  continual,  con¬ 
fidential,  something  like  personal  afTectinn  7  .  .  . 

“Who  can  listen  to  objections  regarding  such 
a  book  as  this  7  It  seems  to  me  a  national  bene¬ 
fit,  and  to  every  man  or  woman  who  reads  it  a 
personal  kindness.  The  last  two  people  I  heard 
speak  of  it  were  women ;  neither  knows  the  other 
or  the  author,  and  both  said,  by  way  of  criticism, 

‘  God  bless  him  !’  .  As  for  Tiny  Tim, 

there  is  a  certain  passage  in  the  book  regarding 
that  young  gentleman  about  which  a  man  should 
hardly  venture  to  speak  in  print  or  in  public,  any 
iftore  than  he  would  of  any  other  affections  of  his 
rivate  heart.  There  is  not  a  reader  in  England 
ut  that  little  creature  will  be  a  bond  of  union  be¬ 
tween  the  author  and  him ;  and  he  will  say  of 
Charles  Dickens,  as  the  woman  just  now,  '  God 
bless  him  !’  What  a  feeling  is  this  for  a  writer  to 
be  able  to  inspire,  and  what  a  reward  to  reap !” 

In  a  writer  who  felt  and  wrote  thus,  it 
was  most  strange  to  find  no  effort  made  to 
link  himself  to  the  affections  of  his  readers 
by  some  portraiture,  calculated  to  take  hold 
of  their  hearts,  and  to  be  remembered  with 
a  feeling  of  gratitude  and  love  !  Whatever 
Mr.  Thackeray’s  previous  experiences  may 
have  been,  however  his  faith  in  human  good¬ 
ness  may  have  been  shaken,  the  very  influ¬ 
ences  which  he  here  recognizes  of  such  a 
writer  as  Dickens  must  have  taught  him  how 
much  there  is  in  his  fellow-men  that  is  nei¬ 
ther  weak  nor  wicked,  and  bow  many  sunny 
and  hopeful  aspects  our  common  life  presents 
to  lighten  even  the  saddest  heart. 

The  salutary  influence  of  Dickens’s  spirit 
may,  indeed,  be  traced  in  thewriringsof  Mr. 
Thackeray  about  this  period,  tempering  the 
bitterness  of  bis  sarcasm,  and  suggesting 
more  pleasing  views  of  human  nature.  The 
genius  of  the  men  is,  however,  as  diverse  as 
can  well  be  conceived.  The  mind  of  the  one 
is  as  hopeful  as  it  is  loving.  That  of  the 
other,  not  less  loving,  though  less  expan¬ 
sive  in  its  love,  is  constitutionally  unhopeful. 
We  smile  at  folly  with  the  one ;  the  other 
makes  us  smile,  indeed,  but  he  makes  us 
think  too.  The  one  sketches  humors  and  ec¬ 
centricities  which  are  the  casualties  of  char¬ 
acter;  the  other  paints  (characters  in  their 
essence,  and  with  a  living  truth  which  will 
be  recognized  a  hundred  years  hence  as  much 
as  now.  Dickens’s  serious  characters,  for  the 
most  part,  relish  of  melo-dramatic  extrava¬ 


gance;  there  is  no  mistake  about  Thacke-^ 
ray’s  being  from  the  life.  Dickens’s  senti¬ 
ment,  which,  when  good,  is  good  in  the  first 
class,  is  frequently  far-fetched  and  pitched 
in  an  unnatural  key — his  pathos  elaborated 
by  the  artifices  of  the  practised  writer. 
Thackeray’s  sentiment,  rarely  indulged,  is 
never  otherwise  than  genuine  ;  his  pathos  is 
unforced,  and  goes  to  the  roots  of  the  heart. 
The  style  of  Dickens,  originally  lucid,  and 
departing  from  directness  and  simplicity  only 
to  be  amusingly  quaint,  soon  became  vicious, 
affected,  and  obscure :  that  of  Thackeray  has 
always  been  manly  and  transparent,  present¬ 
ing  his  idea  in  the  very  fittest  garb.  Dick¬ 
ens’s  excellence  springs  from  his  heart,  to 
whose  promptings  he  trusts  himself  with  an 
unshrinking  faitn  that  kindles  a  reciprocal 
enthusiasm  in  his  readers  :  there  is  no  want 
of  heart  in  Thackeray,  but  its  utterances  are 
timorous  and  few,  and  held  in  check  by  the 
predominance  of  intellectual  enei^  and  the 
habit  of  reflection.  Thackeray  keeps  the  re¬ 
alities  of  life  always  before  his  eyes  :  Dick¬ 
ens  wanders  frequently  into  the  realms  of 
imagination,  and,  if  at  times  he  only  brings 
back,  especially  of  late,  fantastic  and  unna¬ 
tural  beings,  we  must  not  forget,  that  he  has 
added  to  literature  some  of  its  most  beauti¬ 
ful  ideals.  When  he  moves  us  to  laughter, 
the  laughter  is  broad  and  joyous ;  when  he 
bathes  the  cheek  in  tears,  be  leaves  in  the 
heart  the  sunshine  of  a  bright  after-hope. 
The  mirth  which  Thackeray  moves  rarely 
passes  beyond  a  smile,  and  his  pathos,  while 
It  leaves  the  eye  unmoistened,  too  often 
makes  the  heart  sad  to  the  core,  and  leaves 
it  so.  Both  are  satirists  of  the  vices  of  the 
social  system ;  but  the  one  would  rally  us 
into  amendment,  the  other  takes  us  straight 
up  to  the  flaw,  and  compels  us  to  admit  it. 
Our  fancy  merely  is  amused  by  Dickens,  and 
this  often  when  he  means  to  satirize  some 
grave  vice  of  character  or  the  defects  of  a 
tyrannous  system.  It  is  never  so  with 
Thackeray  :  he  forces  the  mind  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  truth  of  his  picture,  and  to  take 
the  lesson  home.  Dickens  seeks  to  amend 
the  heart  by  depicting  virtue ;  Thackeray 
seeks  to  achieve  the  same  end  by  exposing 
vice.  Both  are  great  moralists  ;  but  it  is  ab¬ 
surd  to  class  them  as  belonging  to  one 
school.  In  matter  and  in  manner  they  are  so 
thoroughly  unlike,  that  when  we  find  this 
done,  as  by  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  in  the  re¬ 
view  of  the  literature  of  the  present  century 
in  his  “  History  of  Europe,”  we  can  only  at¬ 
tribute  the  mistake  to  a  limited  acquaintance 
with  their  works.  Of  Dickens,  Sir  Archi- 


bald  apparently  knows  something,  bat  he 
can  know  little  of  Mr.  Thackeray’s  writings, 
to  limit  his  merits,  as  he  does,  to  “  talent 
and  graphic  powers,”  and  the  ridicule  of 
ephemeral  vices.  On  the  contrary,  the  very 
qualities  are  to  be  found  in  them  which  in 
the  same  paragraph  he  dednes  as  essential 
to  the  writer  for  lasting  fame — “  profound 
insight  into  the  human  heart,  condensed 
power  of  expression,” — the  power  of  “  diving 
deep  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  soul, 
and  reaching  failings  universal  in  mankind,” 
like  Juvenal,  Cervantes,  Le  Sage,  or  Moliere. 

Sir  Archibald  comes  nearer  to  the  truth 
when  he  ascribes  to  Mr.  Thackeray  the  want 
of  imaginative  power  and  elevation  of  thought. 
But  what  right  have  we  to  expect  to  find  the 
qualities  of  a  Raphael  in  a  Hogarth,  or  of  a 
Milton  in  a  Fielding?  If  genius  exercises 
its  peculiar  gifts  to  pure  ends,  we  are  surely 
not  entitled  to  ask  for  more,  or  to  measure  it 
by  an  inapplicable  standard.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  Mr.  Thackeray’s  ideas  of  excel¬ 
lence,  as  they  appear  in  his  books,  are  low, 
and  that  there  is  little  in  them  to  elevate  the 
imagination,  or  to  fire  the  heart  with  noble 
impulses.  His  vocation  does  not  lie  pecu¬ 
liarly  in  this  direction ;  and  he  would  have 
been  false  to  himself  had  he  simulated  an 
exaltation  of  sentiment  which  was  foreign 
to  his  nature.  It  has  always  seemed  to  us, 
however,  that  he  has  scarcely  done  himself 
justice  in  this  particular.  Traces  may  be 
seen  in  his  writings  of  a  latent  enthusiasm, 
and  a  fervent  admiration  for  beauty  and 
worth,  overlaid  by  a  crust  of  cold  distrust¬ 
fulness,  which  we  hope  to  see  give  way  be- 
,fore  happier  experiences,  and  a  more  extend¬ 
ed  range  of  observation.  To  find  the  good 
and  true  in  life,  one  must  believe  heartily  in 
both.  Men  who  shut  up  their  own  hearts  in 
skepticism  are  apt  to  freeze  the  fountains 
of  human  love  and  generosity  in  others.  Mr. 
Thackeray  must,  ere  now,  have  learned,  by 
the  most  pleasing  of  all  proofs,  that  there  is 
a  world  of  nobleness,  loving- kindness,  purity, 
and  self-denial  in  daily  exercise  under  the 
surface  of  that  society  whose  distempers  he 
has  so  skilfully  probed.  The  best  move¬ 
ments  of  his  own  nature,  in  his  works,  hare 
brought  back  to  him,  we  doubt  not,  many  a 
cordial  response,  calculated  to  inspire  him 
with  a  more  cheerful  hope,  and  a  warmer 
faith  in  our  common  humanity.  Indeed,  his 
writings  already  bear  the  marks  of  this  salu¬ 
tary  influence ;  and  it  is  not  always  in  depict¬ 
ing  wickedness  or  weakness  that  be  has  lat¬ 
terly  shown  his  greatest  power. 

The  unpretending  character  of  Mr.  Thack¬ 


eray’s  fictions  has  no  doubt  arisen  in  a  great 
degree  from  a  desire  to  avoid  the  vices  into 
which  the  great  throng  of  recent  novelists 
had  fallen.  While  professing  to  depict  the 
manners  and  events  of  every-day  life,  their 
works  were,  for  the  most  part,  essentially 
untrue  to  nature.  The  men  and  women  were 
shadows,  the  motives  wide  of  the  springs  of 
action  by  which  life  is  actually  governed,  the 
sentiments  false  and  exaggerated,  the  man¬ 
ners  deficient  in  local  coloring.  Imaginative 
power  was  not  wanting,  but  it  revelled  so 
wildly,  that  it  merely  stimulated  the  nerves, 
and  left  no  permanent  impression  on  the 
heart  or  understanding.  Elevation  of  senti¬ 
ment  abounded  in  excess,  but  the  conduct  of 
the  heroes  and  heroines  was  frequently  hard 
to  square  with  the  rules  of  morality,  or  the 
precepts  of  religion.  Bulwer’s  genius  had 
run  wild  in  pseudo-philosophy  and  spurious 
sentimentalism.  James  was  reeling  off  inter¬ 
minable  yarns  of  florid  verbiage.  Mrs. 
Gore’s  facile  pen  was  reiterating  the  sicken¬ 
ing  conventionalisms  of  so-called  fashionable 
life ;  and  Ainsworth  had  exalted  the  scum  of 
Newgate  and  Hounslow  into  heroic  beings  of 
generous  impulses  and  passionate  souls. 
Things  had  ceased  to  be  called  by  their  right 
names ;  the  principles  of  right  and  wrong 
were  becoming  more  and  more  confounded ; 
sham  sentiment,  sham  morality,  sham  hero¬ 
ism,  were  everywhere  rampant ;  and  romance- 
writers  every  day  wandering  farther  and  far¬ 
ther  from  nature  and  truth.  Their  characters 
were  either  paragons  of  excellence,  or  mon¬ 
sters  of  iniquity — grotesque  caricatures,  or  im¬ 
possible  contr^ictions ;  and  the  laws  of  nature, 
and  the  courses  of  heaven,  were  turned  aside 
to  enable  the  authors  to  round  off  their  tales 
according  to  their  own  low  standard  of  mo¬ 
rality  or  ambition,  and  narrow  conceptions  of 
the  working  of  God’s  providence.  In  criti¬ 
cism  and  in  jiarody,  Mr.  Thackeray  did  his 
utmost  to  demolish  this  vicious  state  of  things. 
The  main  object  of  his  “  Luck  of  Barry  Lyn¬ 
don,”  and  bis  “  Catharine  Hayes,”  was  to 
show  in  their  true  colors  the  class  of  rogues, 
ruffians,  and  demireps,  towards  whom  the 
sympathies  of  the  public  had  been  directed 
by  Bulwer,  Ainsworth  and  Dickens.  Mr. 
Thackeray  felt  deeply  the  injury  to  public 
morals,  and  the  disgrace  to  literature,  inflict¬ 
ed  by  the  perverted  exercise  of  these  writers’ 
powers  upon  subjects  which  had  hitherto 
been  wisely  confiqed  to  such  recondite  chro¬ 
nicles  as  “The  Terrific  Register,”  and  the 
“  Newgate  Calendar.”  Never  was  antidote 
more  required;  and  the  instinct  of  truth, 
which  uniformly  guides  Mr.  Thackeray’s 
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pen,  stamped  his  pictures  with  the  hues  of  a 
ghastly  reality.  Public  taste,  however,  re¬ 
jected  the  genuine  article,  and  rejoiced  in 
the  counterfeit.  The  philosophical  cut-throat, 
or  the  sentimental  Magdalene,  were  more 
piquant  than  the  low -browed  ruffian  of  the 
condemned  cell,  or  the  vulgar  Circe  of  Shire- 
lane  ;  and  until  the  mad  fit  had  spent  itself 
in  the  exhaustion  of  a  false  excitement,  the 
public  ear  was  deaf  to  the  remonstrances  of 
Its  caustic  monitor. 

Nor  was  it  only  in  the  literature  of  New¬ 
gate,  as  it  was  well  named,  that  he  found 
matter  for  reproof  and  reformation.  He  had 
looked  too  earnestly  and  closely  at  life,  and 
its  issues,  not  tor  see  that  the  old  and  easy 
manner  of  the  novelist  in  distributing  what 
is  called  poetical  justice,  and  lodging  bis  fa¬ 
vorites  in  a  haven  of  common-place  comfort 
at  the  close  of  some  improbable  game  of 
cross-purposes,  had  little  in  common  with  the 
actual  course  of  things  in  the  world,  and 
could  convey  little  either  to  instruct  the  un¬ 
derstanding,  to  school  the  affections,  or  to 
strengthen  the  will.  At  the  close  of  bis 
“  Barry  Lyndon,”  we  find  bis  views  on  this 
matter  expressed  in  the  following  words : — 

“  There  is  something  tiaire  and  simple  in  that 
time-honored  style  of  novel  writing,  by  which 
Prince  Prettyman,  at  the  end  of  his  adventures, 
is  put  in  possession  of  every  worldly  prosperity, 
as  be  has  been  endowed  with  every  mental  and 
bodily  excellence  previously.  The  novelist  thinks 
that  he  can  do  no  more  for  his  darling  hero  than 
to  make  him  a  lord.  Is  it  not  a  poor  standard 
that  of  the  summum  bonum  J  The  greatest  good 
in  life  is  not  to  be  a  lord,  verJiapt  not  even  to  be 
happy.  Poverty,  illness,  a  numpback,  may  be  re- 
waras  and  conditions  of  good,  as  well  as  that  bo¬ 
dily  prosperity  which  all  of  us  unconsciously  set 
up  for  worship.” 

With  these  views,  it  was  natural  that  in 
bis  first  work  of  magnitude,  “  Vanity  Fair,” 
Mr.  Thackeray  should  strike  out  a  course 
which  might  well  startle  those  who  had  be^^n 
accustom^  to  the  old  routine  of  caterers  for 
the  circulating  libraries.  The  press  had  al¬ 
ready  teemed  with  so  many  heroes  of  unex¬ 
ceptionable  attractions,  personal  and  mental, 
— so  many  heroines,  in  whom  the  existence 
of  human  frailty  had  been  altogether  ignored ; 
we  had  been  so  drenched  with  fine  writing 
and  poetical  sensibility,  that  he  probably 
thought  a  little  wholesome  abstinence  in  all 
these  respects  might  not  be  unprofitable.  He 
plainly  had  no  ambition  to  go  on  feeding  the 
public  complacency  with  pictures  of  life, 
from  which  nothing  was  to  be  learned, — 
which  merely  amused  the  fancy,  or  inflated 
the  mind  with  windy  aspirations,  and  false 


conceptions  of  human  destiny  and  duty.  To 
place  before  us  the  men  and  women  who 
compose  the  sum  of  that  life  in  the  midst  of 
which  we  are  moving, — to  show  them  to  us 
in  such  situations  as  we  might  see  them  in 
any  day  of  our  lives, — to  probe  the  princi¬ 
ples  upon  which  the  framework  of  society  in 
the  nineteenth  century  is  based, — to  bring 
his  characters  to  the  test  of  trial  and  temp¬ 
tation,  such  as  all  may  experience, — to  force 
us  to  recognize  goodness  and  worth,  however 
unattractive  the  guise  in  which  they  may  ap¬ 
pear, — in  a  word,  to  paint  life  as  it  is,  colored 
as  little  as  may  be  with  the  hues  of  the  ima¬ 
gination,  and  to  teach  wholesome  truths  for 
every-day  necessities,  was  the  higher  task  to 
which  Mr.  Thackeray  now  addressed  himself. 
He  could  not  carry  out  this  purpose  without 
disappointing  those  who  think  a  novel  flat 
which  does  not  centre  its  interest  on  a  hand¬ 
some  and  faultless  hero,  with  a  comfortable 
balance  at  his  banker’s,  or  a  heroine  of  good 
family  and  high  imaginative  qualities.  Life 
does  not  abound  in  such.  Its  greatest  vir¬ 
tues  are  most  frequently  hid  in  the  humblest 
and  least  attractive  shapes ;  its  greatest  vices 
most  commonly  veiled  under  a  fascinating 
exterior,  and  a  carriage  of  unquestionable  re¬ 
spectability.  It  would  have  cost  a  writer  of 
Mr.  Thackeray’s  practised  skill  little  effort  to 
have  thrown  into  his  picture  figures  which 
would  have  .satisfied  the  demands  of  those 
who  insist  upon  delineations  of  ideal  excel¬ 
lence  in  works  of  fiction  ;  but,  we  apprehend, 
these  would  not  have  been  consistent  with 
his  design  of  holding  up,  as  in  a  mirror,  the 
strange  chaos  of  that  “Vanity  Fair,”  on 
which  his  own  meditative  eye  had  so  ear¬ 
nestly  rested. 

That  Mr.  Thackeray  may  have  pushed  his 
views  to  excess,  we  do  not  deny.  He  might, 
we  think,  have  accomplished  his  object  quite 
as  effectually  by  letting  in  a  little  more  sun¬ 
shine  on  his  picture,  and  by  lightening  the 
shadows  in  some  of  his  characters.  Without 
any  compromise  of  truth,  he  might  have 
given  us  somebody  to  admire  and  esteem, 
without  qualifications  or  humiliating  reserves. 
That  no  human  being  is  exempt  from  frail¬ 
ties,  we  need  not  be  reminded.  The  “divine 
Imogen”  herself,  we  daresay,  had  her  faults, 
if  the  whole  truth  were  told  ;  and  we  will 
not  undertake  to  say,  that  Juliet  may  not 
have  cost  old  Capulet  a  good  deal  of  excusa¬ 
ble  anxiety.  But  why  dash  our  admiration 
by  needlessly  reminding  us  of  such  facts  ? 
Tliere  is  a  wantonness  in  fixing  the  eye  upon 
some  merely  casual  flaw,  after  you  have 
filled  the  heart  and  imagination  with  a  beau- 
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tiful  image.  It  is  a  sorry  morality  which 
evermore  places  the  death’s-head  among  the 
dowers  and  garlands  of  the  banquet.  In 
“Vanity  Fair,'’  Mr.  Thackeray  has  frequently 
fallen  into  this  error ;  and  he  has  further 
marred  it  by  wilfully  injuring  our  interest  in 
the  only  characters  which  he  puts  forward 
for  our  regard.  Anxious  to  avoid  the  pro¬ 
pensity  of  novelists  to  make  Apollos  of  their 
heroes,  and  paragons  of  their  heroines,  he 
has  run  into  the  opposite  extreme  and  made 
Dobbin, — the  only  thoroughly  excellent  and 
lovable  character  in  the  book, — so  ungainly 
as  to  be  all  but  objectionable,  and  his  pet 
heroine,  Amelia,  so  foolishly  weak  as  to  wear 
out  our  patience. 

This  is  all  the  more  vexatious,  seeing  that 
the  love  of  Dobbin  for  Amelia  is  the  dnest 
delineation  of  pure  and  unselfish  devotion 
within  the  whole  range  of  fiction.  Such  love 
in  woman  has  often  Men  depicted,  but  Mr. 
Thackeray  is  the  first  who  has  had  the  cour¬ 
age  to  essay,  and  the  delicacy  of  touch  to 
perfect,  a  portraiture  of  this  lifelong  devotion 
in  the  opposite  sex.  It  is  a  favorite  theory 
of  his,  that  men  who  love  best  are  prone  to 
be  most  mistaken  in  their  choice.  We  doubt 
the  truth  of  the  position ;  and  we  question 
the  accuracy  of  the  illustration  in  Dobbin. 
He  would  have  got  off  his  knees,  we  think, 
and  gone  away  long  before  he  did ;  at  all 
events,  having  once  gone,  the  very  strength 
of  character  which  attached  him  to  Amelia 
so  long  would  have  kept  him  away.  Why 
come  back  to  mate  with  one  whom  be  had 
proved  unable  to  reach  to  the  height  of  the 
attachment  which  he  bore  her  ?  Admirable 
as  are  the  concluding  scenes  between  Amelia 
and  the  Major,  we  wish  Mr.  Thackeray  could 
have  wound  up  his  story  in  some  other  way, 
for  nothing  is,  to  our  minds,  sadder  among 
the  grave  impressions  left  by  this  saddening 
book,  than  the  thought  that  even  Dobbin 
has  found  his  ennobling  dream  of  devotion 
to  be  a  weariness  and  a  vanity.  It  is  as 
though  one  bad  ruthlessly  tr^den  down 
some  single  solitary  flower  in  a  desert  place. 

Mr.  Thackeray  has  inflicted  a  similar  shock 
upon  his  readers’  feelings  in  handing  over 
Laura  Bell,  with  her  fresh,  frank  heart,  and 
fine  understanding,  to  Arthur  Pendennis, 
that  aged  youth,  who  is  just  as  unworthy  of 
her  as  Amelia  is  of  Dobbin.  If  such  things 
do  occur  in  life — and  who  has  been  so  for¬ 
tunate  in  his  experiences  as  to  say  they  do 
not! — is  the  novelist,  whose  vocation  it  is  to 
cheer  as  well  as  to  instruct,  only  to  give  us 
the  unhappy  issues  of  feelings  the  highest 
and  purest,  and  never  to  gladden  us  with 


the  hope  that  all  is  not  disappointment,  and 
our  utmost  bliss  not  merely  a  putting  up 
with  something  which  might  have  been 
worse?  With  all  the  latitude  of  life  to 
choose  from,  why  be  evermore  reminding  us 
of  the  limitations  of  our  happiness, — the 
compromise  of  our  fairest  hopes?  It  was  a 
poor  and  false  conception  of  human  happi¬ 
ness  which  placed  it  always  in  worldly  pros-  , 
perity ;  but  is  it  not  also  wide  of  troth,  to 
make  the  good  and  noble  always  suffer,  and 
to  teach  that  all  high  desires  are  vain — that 
they  must  either  be  baflled,  or,  if  achieved, 
dissolve  in  disappointment  ?  This  is  a  cheer¬ 
less  creed,  and  false  as  cheerless ;  and  it  is 
by  bringing  it  too  prominently  forward,  that 
Mr.  Thackeray  has  exposed  himself  to  a 
charge  of  cynicism  and  want  of  heart. 

Of  these  defects,  however,  no  thoughtful 
reader  will  accuse  him.  His  writings  abound 
in  passages  of  tenderness,  which  bespeak  a 
heart  gentle  as  a  woman’s,  a  sensitiveness 
onl^  less  fine ; — a  depth  of  pity  and  charity, 
which  writers  of  more  pretence  to  these 
qualities  never  approach.  “  The  still,  sad 
music  of  humanity”  reverberates  through  all 
bis  writings.  He  has  painted  so  much  of 
the  bad  qualities  of  mankind,  and  painted 
them  so  well,  that  this  power  has  been  very 
generally  mistaken  for  that  delight  in  the 
contemplation  of  wickedness  or  frailty,  and 
that  distrust  of  human  goodness,  which  con¬ 
stitute  the  cynic.  But  this  is  to  judge  him 
unfairly.  If  his  pen  be  most  graphic  in  such 
characters  as  Becky  Sharp,  the  Marquis  of 
Steyne,  Miss  Crawley,  or  Major  Pendennis, 
it  is  so  because  such  characters  present 
stronger  lines  than  the  quiet  charities  or 
homely  chivalry  in  which  alone  it  is  possible 
for  excellence  to  express  itself  in  the  kind  of 
life  with  which  his  writings  deal.  Such  men 
and  women  strike  the  eye  more  than  the 
Dobbins,  the  Helen  Pendennises,  and  War- 
ringtons  of  society.  These  must  be  followed 
with  a  loving  heart  and  open  understanding, 
before  their  worth  will  blossom  into  view ; 
and  it  is,  to  our  mind,  one  of  Mr.  Thackeray’s 
finest  characteristics,  that  he  makes  person¬ 
ages  of  this  class  so  subordinate  as  he  does 
to  the  wickedly  amusing  and  amusingly 
wicked  characters  which  crowd  his  pages. 
This,  indeed,  is  one  of  those  features  which 
help  to  give  to  bis  pictures  the  air  of  reality 
in  which  lies  their  peculiar  charm,  and  make 
us  feel  while  we  read  them  as  though  we 
were  moving  among  the  experiences  of  our 
own  very  life.  Here  and  there  amid  the 
struggle,  and  swagger,  and  hypocrisy,  and 
time-serving,  and  vanity,  and  falsehood  of  the 
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world,  we  come  upon  some  true  sonl,  some 
trait  of  shrinking  goodness,  of  brave  endur¬ 
ance,  of  noble  sacribce.  So  is  it  in  Mr. 
Thackeray’s  books.  In  the  midst  of  his 
most  brilliant  satire,  or  his  most  crowded 
scenes,  some  simple  suggestion  of  love  and 
goodness  occurs,  some  sweet  touch  of  pathos, 
that  reveals  to  us  how  kind  is  the  nature, 
how  loving  and  simple  the  soul,  from  which 
they  spring. 

It  is  not  cynicism,  we  believe,  but  a  con¬ 
stitutional  proneness  to  a  melancholy  view 
of  life,  which  gives  that  unpleasing  color  to 
many  of  Mr.  Thackeray’s  bwks  which  most 
readers  resent.  He  will  not  let  his  eye  rest 
upon  a  fair  face,  without  thinking  of  the  ugly 
skull  beneath,  and  reminding  himself  and  us 
“  that  beauty  cannot  keep  her  lustrous  eyes.” 
In  bis  heartiest  mirth  be  seems  to  have  in 
view  the  headache,  or  the  labors  of  to-mor¬ 
row.  Because  all  humanity  is  frail,  and  all 
joys  are  fleeting,  he  will  not  hope  the  best 
of  the  one,  nor  permit  us  to  taste  heartily  of 
the  other.  He  insists  on  dashing  his  bright¬ 
est  fancies  with  needless  shadows,  and  will 
not  let  US  be  comfortable,  after  he  has  done 
his  best  to  make  us  so.  There  is  a  perversity 
in  this,  which  Mr.  Thackeray,  in  justice  to 
himself  and  kindness  to  his  readers,  should 
subdue.  Let  him  not  diminish  bis  eflbrts  to 
make  them  honester,  and  simpler,  and  wiser; 
but  let  him  feed  them  more  with  cheerful 
images,  and  the  contemplation  of  beauty 
without  its  flaws  and  worth  without  its 
drawbacks.  No  writer  of  the  day  has  the 
same  power  of  doing  this,  if  he  pleases. 
We  could  cite  many  passages  in  proof  of 
this,  but  can  it  be  doubted  by  any  one  who 
reads  the  following  essay,  from  the  series 
which  appeared  in  Punch  some  years  ago, 
as  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Solomon  Pacifico  ? 

os  A  COOD-LOOKIHO  TOUSO  LADT. 

“  Some  time  ago  I  had  the  fortnne  to  witness 
at  the  house  of  E^rminia’s  brother  a  rather  pretty 
and  affecting  scene :  whereupon,  as  my  custom 
is,  I  would  like  to  make  a  few  moral  remarks.  I 
must  premise  that  I  knew  Erminia’s  family  long 
before  the  young  lady  was  bom.  Victorina  her 
mother.  Boa  her  aunt.  Chinchilla  her  grandmoth¬ 
er — I  have  been  intimate  with  every  one  of  these 
ladies :  and  at  the  table  of  Sabilla,  her  married 
sister,  with  whom  Erminia  lives,  have  a  cover 
laid  for  me  whenever  I  choose  to  ask  for  it. 

“Everybody  who  has  once  seen  Erminia  re¬ 
members  her.  Fate  is  beneficent  to  a  man  before 
whose  eyes  at  the  parks,  or  churches,  or  theatres, 
or  public  or  private  assemblies  it  throws  Erminia. 
To  see  her  face  is  a  personal  kindness  for  which 
one  ought  to  be  thankful  to  Fortnne ;  who  might 
have  shown  you  Caprella,  with  her  whiskers,  or 


Felissa,  with  her  savage  eyes,  instead  of  the 
calm  and  graceful,  the  tender  and  beautiful  Er¬ 
minia.  When  she  comes  into  the  room,  it  is  like 
a  beautiful  air  of  Mozart  breaking  upon  yon : 
when  she  passes  through  a  ball-room,  everybody 
turns  and  asks  who  is  that  Princess,  that  fairy 
lady  ?  Even  the  women,  especially  those  who 
are  the  most  beautiful  themselves,  admire  her. 
By  one  of  those  kind  freaks  of  favoritism  which 
Nature  takes,  she  has  endowed  this  young  lady 
with  almost  every  kind  of  perfection  :  has  given 
her  a  charming  face,  a  perfect  form,  a  pure  ^art, 
a  fine  perception  and  wit,  a  pretty  sense  of  hu¬ 
mor,  a  laugh  and  a  voice  that  are  as  sweet  as 
music  to  hear,  for  innocence  and  tenderness  ring 
in  every  accent,  and  a  grace  of  movement  which 
is  a  curiosity  to  watch,  for  in  every  attitude  of 
motion  or  repose  her  form  moves  or  settles  into 
beauty,  so  that  a  perpetual  grace  accompanies 
her.  I  have  before  said  that  I  am  an  old  fogy. 
On  the  day  when  I  leave  off  admiring,  I  hope  I 
shall  die.  To  see  Erminia  is  not  to  fall  in  love 
with  her :  there  are  some  women  too  handsome, 
as  it  were,  for  that :  and  I  would  as  soon  think  of 
making  myself  miserable  because  I  could  not 
many  the  moon,  and  make  the  silver-bowed 
Godd^s  Diana  Mrs.  Pacifico,  as  I  should  think 
of  having  any  personal  aspirations  towards  Miss 
Erminia. 

“  Well  then,  it  happened  the  other  day  that  this 
almost  peerless  creature,  on  a  visit  to  the  country, 
met  that  great  poet,  Timotheus,  whose  habitation 
is  not  far  from  the  country  house  of  Erminia’s 
friend,  and  who,  upon  seeing  the  young  lady,  felt 
for  her  that  admiration  which  every  man  of  taste 
experiences  upon  beholding  her,  and  which,  if 
Mrs.  Timotheus  had  not  been  an  exceedingly 
sensible  person,  would  have  caused  a  great  jeal¬ 
ousy  between  her  and  the  great  bard  her  husband. 
But,  charming  and  beautiful  herself,  Mrs.  Timo¬ 
theus  can  even  pardon  another  woman  for  being 
so ;  nay,  with  perfect  good  sense,  though  possible 
with  a  little  factitious  enthusiasm,  she  professes 
to  share  to  its  fullest  extent  the  admiration  of  the 
illustrious  Timotheus  for  the  young  beauty. 

It  “After  having  made  himself  well  acquainted 
with  Erminia’s  perfections,  the  famous  votary  of 
Apollo  and  leader  of  the  tuneful  choir  did  what 
might  be  expected  from  such  a  poet  under  such 
circumstances,  and  began  to  sing.  This  is  the 
way  in  which  Nature  has  provided  that  poets 
should  express  their  emotions.  When  they  see 
a  beautiful  creature  they  straightway  fall  to  work 
with  their  ten  syllables  and  eight  syllables,  with 
duty  rhyming  to  beauty,  vernal  to  eternal,  riddle 
to  mdle,  or  what  yon  please,  and  turn  out  to  the 
best  of  their  ability,  and  with  great  pains  and 
neatness  on  their  own  part,  a  copy  of  verses  in 
praise  of  the  adorable  object.  I  myself  may 
have  a  doubt  about  the  genuineness  of  the  article 
produced,  or  of  the  passion  which  vents  itself  in 
this  way,  for  how  can  a  man  who  has  to  assort 
carefully  his  tens  and  eights,  to  make  his  epithets 
neat  and  melodious,  to  hunt  here  and  there  for 
rhymes,  and  to  bite  the  tip  of  his  pen,  or  pace  the 
gravel  walk  in  front  of  his  house  searching  for 
ideas — I  doubt,  I  say,  how  a  man  who  must  go 
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through  the  above  proceu  before  taming  out  a 
decent  set  of  verses,  can  be  actuated  by  such 
strong  feelings  as  you  and  I,  when,  in  the  days 
of  our  youth,  with  no  particular  preparation,  but 
with  our  hearts  full  of  manly  ardor,  and  tender 
and  respectful  admiration,  we  went  to  the  Sac* 
charissa  for  the  time  being,  and  poured  out  oar 
souls  at  her  feet.  That  sort  of  eloquence  comes 
spontaneously ;  that  poetry  doesn’t  require  rhyme- 
jingling  and  metre-sorting,  but  rolls  out  of  you, 
you  don’t  know  how,  as  much,  perhaps,  to  your 
own  surprise  as  to  that  of  the  beloved  object 
whom  yon  address.  In  my  time,  I  know  when¬ 
ever  I  began  to  make  verses  about  a  woman,  it 
was  when  my  heart  was  no  longer  very  violently 
smitten  about  her,  and  the  verses  were  a  sort  of 
mental  dram  and  artificial  stimulus  with  which 
a  man  worked  himself  up  to  represent  enthusiasm 
and  perform  passion.  Well,  well ;  I  see  what 
you  mean ;  I  am  jealous  of  him.  Timotheus’s 
verses  were  beautiful,  that’s  the  fact — confound 
him ! — and  I  wish  I  could  write  as  well,  or  half 
as  well  indeed,  or  do  anything  to  give  Erminia 
pleasure.  Like  an  honest  man  and  faithful  ser¬ 
vant,  he  went  and  made  the  best  thing  he  could, 
and  laid  this  ofiering  at  Beauty’s  feet.  What  can 
a  gentleman  do  more  7  My  dear  Mrs.  Pacifico 
here  remarks  that  I  never  made  her  a  copy  of 
verses.  Of  course  not,  my  love.  I  am  not  a 
verse-making  man,  nor  are  you  that  sort  of  ob¬ 
ject — that  sort  of  target,  I  may  say — at  which, 
were  I  a  poet,  I  woulcT  choose  to  discharge  those 
winged  shafts  of  Apollo. 

“  When  Erminia  got  the  verses  and  read  them, 
she  laid  them  down,  and  with  one  of  the  prettiest 
and  most  aflTecting  emotions  which  I  ever  saw  in 
my  life,  she  began  to  cry  a  little.  The  verses  of 
course  were  full  of  praises  of  her  beauty.  ‘  They 
all  tell  me  that,’  she  said ;  ‘  nobody  cares  for  any¬ 
thing  but  that,’  cried  the  gentle  and  sensitive 
creature,  feeling  within  that  she  had  a  thousand 
accomplishments,  attractions,  charms,  which  her 
hundr^  thousand  lovers  would  not  see,  whilst 
they  were  admiring  her  mere  outward  figure  and 
head-piece. 

"  I  once  heard  of  another  lady,'  ‘  de  par  le  nwnde,' 
as  honest  Des  Bourdeilles  says,  who,  after  look¬ 
ing  at  her  plain  face  in  the  glass,  said,  beautifully 
and  pathetically,  ‘  I  am  sure  I  should  have  made 
a  go^  wife  to  any  man,  if  he  could  but  have  got 
over  my  face!’  and  bewailing  her  maidenhood  in 
this  touching  and  artless  manner,  saying  that  she 
had  a  heart  full  of  love,  if  any  body  would  accept 
it,  full  of  faith  and  devotion,  could  she  but  find 
some  man  on  whom  to  bestow  it ;  she  but  echoed 
the  sentiment  which  I  have  mentioned  above,  and 
which  caused  in  the  pride  of  her  beauty  the  mel¬ 
ancholy  of  the  lonely  and  victorious  beauty. 

‘  We  are  full  of  love  and  kindness,  ye  men*!’ 
each  says ;  '  of  truth  and  purity.  We  don’t 
care  about  your  good  looks.  Could  we  but 
find  the  right  man,  the  man  who  loved  us 
for  ourselves,  we  would  endow  him  with  all  the 
treasures  of  our  hearts,  and  devote  our  lives  to 
make  him  happy.'  I  admire  and  reverence  Er- 
miaia’s  tsars,  and  the  simple  heart-stricken  plaint 
of  the  other  forsaken  lady.  She  is  Jephtha’s 
daughter,  condemned  by  no  fiault  of  her  own. 


but  doomed  by  Fate  to  disappear  from  among  wo¬ 
men.  The  other  is  a  queen  in  her  splendor  to 
whom  all  the  Lords  and  Princes  bow  uown  and 
pay  worship.  ‘  Ah  !’  says  she,  ‘  it  is  to  the  Queen 
you  are  kneeling,  all  of  yon.  (  am  a  woman 
under  this  crown  and  this  ermine.  I  want  to  be 
loved,  and  not  to  be  worshipped :  and  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  love  is  given  to  every  body  but  me.’ 

“  How  much  finer  a  woman’s  nature  is  than  a 
man’s  (by  an  Ordinance  of  Nature  for  the  purpose 
no  doubt  devised),  how  much  purer  and  less 
sensual  than  ours,  is  in  that  fact  so  consoling  to  mis¬ 
shapen  men,  to  ugly  men,  to  little  men,  to  giants, 
to  old  men,  to  poor  men,  to  men  scarred  with  the 
small-pox,  or  ever  so  ungainly  or  unfortunate — 
that  their  ill-looks  or  mishaps  don’t  influence  wo¬ 
men  regarding  them,  and  that  the  awkwardest 
fellow  has  a  chance  for  a  prize.  Whereas, 
when  we,  brutes  that  we  are,  enter  a  room,  wo 
sidle  up  naturally  towards  the  prettiest  woman  ; 
it  is  the  pretty  face  and  figure  which  attracts  us  ; 
it  is  not  virtue  or  merit,  or  mental  charms,  be 
they  ever  so  great.  When  one  reads  the  fairy 
tale  of  Beauty  and  the  Beast,  no  one  is  at  all  sur- 

[irised  at  Beauty’s  being  moved  by  Beast’s  gal- 
antry,  and  devotion,  and  true-heartedness,  and 
rewarding  him  with  her  own  love  at  last.  There 
was  hardly  any  need  to  make  him  a  lovely  young 
Prince  in  a  gold  dress  under  his  horns  and  bear¬ 
skin.  Beast  as  he  was,  but  good  Beast,  loyal 
Beast,  brave,  affectionate,  upright,  generous,  en¬ 
during  Beast,  she  would  have  loved  his  ugly  mug 
without  any  attraction 'at  all.  It  is  her  nature 
to  do  so,  God  bless  her.  It  was  a  man  made  the 
story,  one  of  those  two-pennv-halfpenny  rocn- 
milliner  moralists,  who  think  that  to  have  ahand- 
some  person  and  a  title  are  the  greatest  gifts  of 
fortune,  and  that  a  man  is  not  complete  unless 
ho  is  a  lord  and  has  glazed  boots.  Or  it  may  have 
been  that  the  transformation  alluded  to  did  not 
actually  take  place,  but  was  only  spiritual,  and 
in  Beauty’s  mind,  and  that,  seeing  before  her 
loyalty,  bravery,  truth,  and  devotion,  they  became 
in  her  eyes  lovely,  and  that  she  hugged  her  Beast 
with  a  perfect  contentment  to  the  end. 

“  When  ugly  Wilkes  said  that  he  was  only  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  behind  the  handsomest  man  in 
England,  meaning  that  the  charms  of  hie  conver¬ 
sation  would  make  him  in  that  time  at  a  lady’s 
side  as  agreeable  and  fascinating  as  a  bean,  what 
a  compliment  he  paid  the  whole  sex  !  How  true 
it  is,  (not  of  course  applicable  to  you,  my  dear 
reader  and  lucky  dog,  who  possess  both  wit  and 
the  most  eminent  personal  attractions,  but  of  the 
world  in  general,)  tre  look  for  Beauty:  women 
for  Love. 

**  So,  fair  Erminia,  dry  your  beautiful  eyes  and 
submit  to  your  lot,  and  to  that  adulation  which  all 
men  pay  you ;  in  the  midst  of  which  court  of  yours 
the  sovereign  must  perforce  be  lonely.  That  soli¬ 
tude  is  addition  otyour  life,  dear  young  lady, 
which  many  would  like  to  accept,  nor  will  your 
dominion  last  much  longer  than  my  Lord  Farn- 
combe’s,  let  us  say,  at  the  Mansion  House,  whom 
Time  and  the  inevitable  November  will  depose. 
Another  potentate  will  ascend  his  throne:  the 
toast-master  will  proclaim  another  name  than  his, 
and  the  cup  will  be  pledged  to  another  health.  As 
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with  Xerxn  and  all  hia  coortiera  and  array  at  the 
end  of  a  few  yeara,  aa  with  the  flowers  of  the 
field,  aa  with  Lord  Famcombe,  ao  with  Enninia  : 
were  I  Timothena  of  the  tuneful  choir,  I  mig^t 
follow  out  thia  aimile  between  Lord  Mayors  and 
Beauties,  and  with  smooth  rhymes  and  quaint  an¬ 
tithesis  make  a  verse  oflerine  to  iiiy  fair  young 
lady.  But,  Madam,  your  faiuiful  Pacifico  is  not 
a  poet,  only  a  proser :  and  it  is  in  truth,  and  not 
in  numbers,  that  he  admires  you.” 

Why  should  not  Mr.  Thackeray  give  us 
another  Ertninia  in  his  next  novel,  and  con¬ 
fute  his  detractors  ?  Addison  never  wrote 
anything  finer  in  substance  or  in  manner  than 
this  sketch.  Indeed,  a  selection  of  Mr.  Thack¬ 
eray’s  best  essays  would,  in  our  opinion, 
eclipse  the  united  splendor  of  the  whole 
British  Essayists,  both  for  absolute  value  in 
thought,  and  for  purity  and  force  of  style. 
Had  he  never  written  anything  of  this  kind 
but  “  The  Book  of  Snobs,”  he  would  have 
taken  first  honors.  What  a  book  is  this,  so 
teeming  with  humor,  character,  and  wis¬ 
dom  !  How,  like  Jaques,  does  be  "  pierce 
through  the  body  of  the  country,  city,  court !” 
Not,  however,  like  him,  “  invectively,”  but 
with  a  genial  raillery  which  soothes  while  it 
strikes.  The  kindly  playfulness  of  Horace  is 
his  model.  It  is  only  in  dealing  with  utter 
worthlessness,  as  in  his  portrait  of  Lieu¬ 
tenant-General  the  Honorable  Sir  George 
Granby Tufto,K.C.B.,  K.T.S.,  K.II.,  K.S.W., 
Ac.,  Ac.,  that  he  wields  the  merciless  lash  of 
Juvenal.  How  every  word  tells! 

"His  manners  are  irreproachable  generally  ;  in 
society  he  is  a  perfect  gentleman,  and  a  most 
thorough  snob.  A  man  can't  help  being  a  fool, 
be  he  ever  so  old ;  and  Sir  George  is  a  greater 
ass  at  sixty-eight  than  he  was  when  he  first 
entered  the  army  at  fifteen.  He  distinguished 
himself  everywhere  ;  his  name  is  mentioned  with 
praise  in  a  score  of  Gazettes:  he  is  the  man,  in 
fact,  whose  padded  breast,  twinkling  over  with 
innumerable  decorations,  has  already  been  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  reader.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what 
virtues  this  prosperous  gentleman  p<  ssesses  :  he 
never  read  a  book  in  his  life ;  and  with  his  purple 
old  gouty  fingers  still  writes  a  schoolboy  hand. 
He  has  reached  old  age  and  gray  hairs  without 
being  the  least  venerable.  He  dresses  like  an 
outrageously  young  man  to  the  present  moment, 
and  laces  and  pads  his  old  carcass  as  if  he  were 
still  handsome  George  Tufto,  of  1800.  He  is 
selfish,  brutal,  passionate,  and  a  glutton.  It  is 
curious  to  mark  him  at  table,  and  see  him  heaving 
in  his  waistband,  his  little  bloodshot  eyes  gloating 
over  his  meal.  He  swears  considerably  in  his 
talk,  and  tells  fifty  garrison  stories  after  dinner. 
On  account  of  bis  rank  and  services,  people  pay 
the  bestarred  and  betitled  old  brute  a  sort  of 
reverence ;  and  he  looks  down  upon  you  and  me, 
and  exhibits  his  contempt  for  us  with  a  stupid 


and  artless  candor  which  is  quite  amusing  to 
watch.  Perhaps,  had  he  been  bred  to  another 
profession,  he  would  not  have  been  the  disreputa¬ 
ble  old  creature  be  now  is.  But  what  other  7  He 
was  fit  for  none ;  too  incorrigibly  idle  and  dull  for 
any  trade  but  this,  in  which  lie  has  distinguished 
himself  publicly  as  a  good  and  gallant  officer,  and 
privately,  for  riding  races,  drinking  port,  fighting 
duels,  and  seducing  women.  He  telieves  himself 
to  be  one  of  the  most  honorable  and  deserving 
beings  in  the  world.  About  Waterloo-place,  of 
afternoons,  yon  may  see  him  tottering  in  his 
varnished  boots,  and  leering  under  the  Imnnets  of 
lira  women  who  pass  by.  When  he  dies  of 
a^plexy,  the  Timei  will  have  a  quarter  of  a 
column  about  his  services  and  battles —  four  lines 
of  print  will  be  wanted  to  describe  his  titles  and 
orders  alone — and  the  earth  will  cover  one  of  the 
wickedest  and  dullest  old  wretches  that  ever 
strutted  over  it.” 

If  this  book  were  read  in  every  household, 
especially  in  every  household  where  the 
British  Peerage  is  studied,  what  a  world  of 
weariness  and  vexation  of  spirit,  of  hypoc¬ 
risy  and  meanness,  of  triviality  and  foolish 
extravagance,  would  be  saved!  We  would 
prescribe  it  as  a  manual  for  the  British  youth 
of  both  sexes  :  containing  more  suggestions 
for  useful  thought,  more  considerations  for 
practical  exercise,  in  reference  to  the  common 
duties  of  life,  than  any  lay  volume  we  know. 
Never  was  satire  more  wholesomely  applied, 
more  genially  administered.  We  have  read 
it  again  and  again  with  increasing  admiration 
of  the  sagacity,  the  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart,  the  humor,  and  the  graphic  brilliancy 
which  it  displays.  Every  page  furnishes 
illustrations  of  some  or  all  of  these  qualities. 
Take  as  an  example  of  its  lighter  merit  this 
exquisite  sketch  of  suffering  humanity  at  that 
most  inane  of  all  fashionable  inanities — a 
London  conversazione  : — 

"  Good  Heavens  !  what  do  people  mean  by  go¬ 
ing  there  7  What  is  done  there,  that  everybody 
throngs  into  those  three  little  rooms  7  Was  the 
Black  Hole  considered  to  be  an  agreeable  rSunion, 
that  Britons  in  the  dog-days  here  seek  to*  imitate 
it  7  After  being  rammed  to  a  jelly  in  a  door- way 
(where  yon  feel  your  feet  going  through  Lady 
Barbara  Macbeth’s  lace  flounces,  and  get  a  look 
from  that  haggard  and  painted  old  harpy,  compered 
to  which  the  gaze  of  Ugolino  is  quite  cheerful ;) 
after  withdrawing  your  elbow  out  of  poor  gasp¬ 
ing  Bob  Guttleton’s  white  waistcoat,  from  which 
cushion  it  was  impossible  to  remove  it,  though 
yon  knew  yon  were  squeezing  poor  Bob  into  an 
apoplexy — yon  find  yourself  at  last  in  the  recep¬ 
tion-room,  and  try  to  catch  the  eye  of  Mrs.  Boti- 
bol,  the  conter$azione~g}ver.  When  you  catch 
her  eye,  you  are  expected  to  grin,  and  she  smPes 
too,  for  the  four-hu^redth  time  that  night  *,  and, 
if  she’s  very  glad  to  see  you,  waggles  her  little 
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hand  before  her  face  as  if  to  blow  yon  a  kiss,  as 
the  phrase  is. 

“  Why  the  dence  should  Mrs.  Botibol  blow  me 
a  kiss  ?  I  wouldn't  kiss  her  for  the  world.  Why 
do  I  crrin  when  I  see  her,  as  if  I  was  delighted  ? 
Am  I  ?  I  don’t  care  a  straw  for  Mrs.  Botibol.  I 
know  what  she  thinks  about  me.  I  know  what 
she  said  about  my  last  volume  of  poems  (T  had  it 
from  a  dear  mutual  friend).  Why,  I  say  in  a 
word,  are  we  going  on  ogling  and  telegraphing 
each  other  in  this  insane  way  7 — Because  we  are 
both  performing  the  ceremonies  demanded  by  the 
Great  Snob  S^iety  :  whose  dictates  we  all  of 
ns  obey. 

“  Well ;  the  recognition  is  over — my  jaws  have 
returned  to  their  usual  English  expression  of  sub¬ 
dued  agony  and  intense  gloom,  and  the  Botibol  is 
grinning  and  kissing  her  finders  to  somebody  else, 
who  is  squeezing  through  the  aperture  by  which 
we  have  just  entered.  It  is  Lady  Ann  Clutter- 
buck,  who  has  her  Friday  evenings,  as  Botibol 
(Botty,  we  call  her)  has  her  Wednesdays.  That 
is  Miss  Clementina  Clutterbuck,  the  cadaverous 
young  woman  in  green,  with  florid  auburn  hair, 
who  has  published  her  volume  of  poems  (‘  The 
Death-Shriek  ‘  Damien  ‘  The  Faggot  of  Joan 
of  Arc and  ‘  Translations  from  the  German’, — of 
course) — the  convertazione  wonten  salute  each 
other,  calling  each  other,*  My  dear  LadyAnn’,  and 
‘My  dear  good  Eliza,’  and  hating  each  other  as 
women  hate  who  give  parties  on  Wednesdays 
and  Fridays.  With  inexpressible  pain  dear  gocxi 
Eliza  sees  Ann  go  up  and  coax  and  wheedle 
Abou  Gosh,  who  has  just  arrived  from  Syria,  and 
beg  him  to  patronize  her  Fridays. 

“  All  this  while,  amidst  the  crowd  and  the  scuffle, 
and  a  perpetual  buzz  and  chatter,  and  the  flare 
of  the  wax  candles,  and  an  intolerable  smell  of 
musk — what  the  poor  Snobs  who  write  fashion¬ 
able  romances  call  *  the  gleam  of  gems,  the  odour 
of  perfumes,  the  blaze  of  countless  lamps’ — a 
scmbby-looking,  yellow-faced  foreigner,  with 
cleaned  gloves,  is  warbling  inaudibly  in  a  comer, 
to  the  accompaniment  of  another.  *  The  Great 
Cacafogo,’  Mrs.  Botibol  whispers,  as  ahe  passes 
yon  by — ‘  A  great  creature,  Tbumpenstrnmpfl',  is 
at  the  instrument — the  Hetman  Platoff’s  pianist, 
you  know.’ 

“  To  hear  this  Cacafogo  and  Thnmpenstrnmpff 
a  hundred  people  are  gathered  together — a  bevy 
of  dowagers,  stout  nr  scrag^' ;  a  faint  sprinkling 
of  misses  ;  six  moody-looking  lords,  perfectly 
meek  and  solemn ;  wonderful  foreign  Counts, 
with  bushy  whiskers  and  yellow  faces,  and  a 
great  deal  of  dubious  jewellery ;  young  dandies 
with  slim  waists  and  open  necks,  and  self-satisfied 
simpers,  and  flowers  in  their  buttons;  the  old, 
stiflf,  stout,  bald-headed  canxerMtumt  roues,  whom 
you  meet  everywhere— who  never  miss  a  night  of 
this  delicious  enjoyment ;  the  three  last  caught 
lions  of  the  season — Higgs,  the  traveller ;  Biggs, 
the  novelist ;  and  Toffey,  who  has  come  out  so  on 
the  sugar  question ;  Captain  Flash,  who  is  invited 
on  account  of  his  pretty  wife,  and  Lord  Ogleby, 
who  goes  wherever  she  goes — que  saisje?  Who 
are  ^  owners  of  all  those  showy  scarfs  and 
white  neckcloths  7  Ask  little  Tom  Prig,  who  is 


there  in  all  his  glory,  knows  everybody,  has  a 
storv  about  every  one;  and,  as  he  tripe  home  to 
his  lodgings  in  Jermyn-street,  with  his  Gibus-hat 
and  his  little  glazed  pumps,  thinks  he  is  the  fash- 
ionablest  youn^  fellow  in  town,  and  that  he  really 
has  passed  a  night  of  exquisite  enjoyment. 

**  You  go  up  (with  your  usual  easy  elegance  of 
manner)  and  talk  to  Miss  Smith  in  a  comer. 

“  *  Oh,  Mr.  Snob !  I’m  afraid  you’re  sadly  sati¬ 
rical.’ 

“That’s  all  she  says.  If  you  say  it’s  fine 
weather,  she  bursts  out  laughing ;  or  hint  that 
it’s  very  hot,  she  vows  you  are  the  drollest 
wretch !  Meanwhile  Mrs.  Botibol  is  simpering 
on  fresh  arrivals  ;  tiie  individual  at  the  door  is 
roaring  out  their  names  ;  poor  Cacafogo  is  qua¬ 
vering  away  in  the  music-room,  under  the  im¬ 
pression  that  he  will  be  lancf  in  the  world  by 
singing  inaudibly  here.  And  what  a  blessing  it 
is  to  squeeze  out  of  the  door,  and  into  the  street, 
where  a  half-hundred  of  carriages  are  in  waiting  ; 
and  where  the  link-boy,  with  that  unnecessary 
lanthorn  of  his,  pounces  upon  all  who  issue  out, 
and  will  insist  upon  getting  your  noble  honor’s 
lordship’s  cab. 

“And  to  think  that  there  are  people  who,  after 
having  been  to  Botibol  on  Wednesday,  will  go  to 
Clutterbuck  on  Friday !" 

What  wonder  Mr.  Thackeray  shoald  be  so 
often  condemned,  when  the  foibles  and  vices 
which  he  paints  are  just  those  which,  more 
or  less,  infect  the  whole  body  of  society. 
Some  way  or  other,  he  hits  the  weakness  or 
sore  point  of  us  all !  Nothing  escapes  his 
eye;  and  with  an  instinct  almost  Shakspear- 
ian  he  probes  the  secrets  of  a  character  at 
one  venture.  Like  all  honest  teachers,  he 
inevitably  inflicts  pain  ;  and  hence  the  sore¬ 
ness  of  wounded  vanity  is  often  at  the  root 
of  the  unfavorable  criticism  of  which  he  is 
the  subject.  It  requires  both  generosity  and 
candor  to  accept  such  severe  lessons  thank¬ 
fully,  and  to  love  the  master  who  schools  us 
with  his  bitter,  if  salutary,  wisdom.  But  Mr. 
Thackeray  has  wisely  trusted  to  the  ultimate 
justice  of  public  opinion  ;  and  he  now  stands 
better  in  it  for  never  having  stooped  to  flat¬ 
ter  its  prejudices,  nor  modified  the  rigorous 
conclusions  of  his  observant  spirit  for  the 
sake  of  a  speedier  popularity.  Despite  the 
carping  of  critics,  his  teaching  has  found  its 
way  to  men’s  hearts  and  minds,  and  helped 
to  make  them  more  simple,  more  humble, 
more  sincere,  and  altogetner  more  genuine 
than  they  would  have  been  but  for  “  V anity 
Fair,”  “  Pendennis,”  and  “The  Book  of 
Snobs.” 

The  strength  of  Mr.  Thackeray’s  genius 
seemed  to  lie  so  peculiarly  in  describing  con¬ 
temporary  life  and  manners,  that  we  looked 
with  some  anxiety  for  the  appearance  of  his 
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“  Esmond,”  which  was  to  revive  for  us  the 
period  of  Queen  Anne.  We  did  not  expect 
in  it  any  great  improvement  upon  hb  former 
works,  in  point  of  art,  for  we  confess  we  haye 
never  felt  the  deBciencies  in  this  respect, 
which  are  commonly  urged  against  tlvem. 
Minor  incongruities  and  anachronisms  are 
unquestionably  to  be  found  ;  but  the  charac¬ 
ters  are  never  inconsistent,  and  the  events 
fellow  in  easy  succession  to  a  natural  close. 
The  canvas  is  unusually  crowded,  still  there 
is  no  confusion  in  the  grouping,  nor  want  of 
proportion  in  the  Bgures.  As  they  are  in 
substance  unlike  the  novels  of  any  other 
writer,  so  do  they  seem,  in  point  of  construc¬ 
tion,  to  be  entirely  in  harmony  with  their 
purpose.  We  therefore  feared  that  in  a 
novel  removed  both  in  subject  and  in  style 
from  our  own  times,  we  should  miss  some¬ 
thing  of  the  living  reality  of  Mr.  Thackeray’s 
former  works,  and  of  their  delightful  frank¬ 
ness  of  expression,  without  gaining  anything 
more  artistic  in  form.  The  result  has,  we 
think,  confirmed  these  fears. 

Elsmond  ”  is  admirable  as  a  literary  feat. 
In  point  of  style,  it  is  equal  to  anything  in 
English  literature ;  and  it  will  be  read  for 
this  quality  when  the  interest  of  its  story  is 
disregarded.  The  imitation  of  the  manner  of 
the  writers  of  the  period  is  as  nearly  as  pos¬ 
sible  perfect,  except  that  while  not  less  racy, 
the  language  is  perhaps  more  grammatically 
correct.  Kever  did  any  man  write  with  more 
ease  under  self-imposed  fetters  than  Mr. 
Thackeray  has  done ;  but  while  we  admire 
his  skill,  the  question  constantly  recurs,  why 
impose  them  upon  himself  at  all  ?  He  has 
not  the  power — who  has  ?— of  reviving  the 
tone  as  well  as  the  manner  of  the  time ;  and, 
disguise  his  characters  as  he  will,  in  wigs, 
ruffles,  hair  powder,  and  sacs,  we  cannot  help 
feeling  it  is  but  a  disguise,  and  that  the 
forms  of  passion  and  of  thought  are  essen¬ 
tially  modem — the  judgments  those  of  the 
historian,  not  the  contemporary. 

It  is,  moreover,  a  ^reat  mistake  for  a  no¬ 
velist  to  introduce  into  his  story,  as  Mr. 
Thackeray  has  done,  personages  of  either 
literary  or  political  eminence,  for  he  thereby 
needlessly  hampers  his  own  imagination,  and 
places  hb  readers  in  an  attitude  of  criticism 
unfavorable  to  the  success  of  his  story. 
Every  educated  reader  has  formed,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  certain  ideas,  more  or  less  vivid,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  extent  of  his  reading  or  the 
vi^r  of  his  imagination,  of  Marllrarough, 
Swift,  Bolingbroke,  Addison,  or  Steele ;  and 
what  chance  has  the  novelist  of  hitting  in 
any  one  feature  the  ideal  which  hb  reader 


has  so  worked  out  for  himself  ?  The  novel- 
bt  cannot,  moreover,  keep  within  the  limits 
of  the  biographer,  but  must  heighten  or  tone 
down  features  of  character  for  the  purpom 
of  hb  story.  This  he  cannot  do  without  vio¬ 
lating  that  rigorous  truth  which  ought  uni¬ 
formly  to  be  preserved,  wherever  the  charac¬ 
ter  or  conduct  of  eminent  men  is  concerned. 

It  would  be  easy  to  convict  Mr.  Thackeray 
not  only  of  serious  offences  against  thb 
wholesome  law,  but  also  of  anachronisms  far 
more  serious  than  any  in  hb  former  works, 
and  of  inacouracies  in  regard  to  well-known 
facts,  which  are  fatal  to  the  verisimilitude  of 
the  book  as  an  autobiography.  One  of  these 
latter  is  so  gross  as  to  be  altogether  inexcus¬ 
able, — the  betrothal  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton 
just  before  hb  duel  with  Lord  Mohun.  to 
Beatrix  Castlewood,  whereas  it  is  notorious 
I  that  the  Dutchess  of  Hamilton  was  alive 
at  the  time.  We  can  scarcely  suppose 
Mr.  Thackeray  ignorant  of  a  circumstance 
which  is  elaborately  recorded  in  Swift’s  Jour¬ 
nal,  but  in  any  case  hb  perversion  of  the 
facts  transcends  all  lawful  license  in  matters 
of  the  kind.  A  still  graver  transgression  has 
been  committed  in  hb  portraiture  of  Marlbo¬ 
rough,  which  is  so  masterly  as  a  piece  of 
writing,  that  its  deviation  from  ‘hbtorical 
truth  IS  the  more  to  be  deprecated.  When 
he  has  branded  him  for  posterity  in  words 
that  imbed  themselves  in  the  memory,  it  is 
idle  to  attempt  to  neutralize  Ahe  impression 
by  making  Esmond  admit  that,  but  for  cer¬ 
tain  personal  slights  from  the  hero  of  Blen¬ 
heim,  he  might  ^ve  formed  a  very  different 
estimate  of  his  character.  Thb  admission  b 
a  trait  true  to  life,  but  it  is  one  which  b  not 
allowable  in  a  novelbt  where  the  reputation 
of  a  historical  personage  is  at  stake.  Hbtory 
is  full  enough  of  perversions  without  our 
romancers  being  allowed  to  add  to  them. 
Such  defects  as  we  have  adverted  to  are 
probably  inseparable  from  any  attempt  to 
place  a  fictitious  character  among  historical 
incidents,  but  if  thb  be  the  case,  it  only 
proves  that  the  attempt  should  never  be  made. 

These  defects  are  the  more  to  be  regretted 
in  a  work  distinguished  by  so  much  fine 
thought  and  subtle  delineation  of  character. 
It  has  been  alleged  against  it  that  Mr. 
'fhackeray  repeats  himself, — that  “Esmond” 
has  hb  prototype  in  Dobbin,  Lord  Castlewood 
in  Rawdon  Crawley,  and  Beatrix  Castlewood 
in  Blanche  Amory.  We  cannot  think  so.  It 
b  surely  but  a  superficial  eye  which  b  unable 
to  see  how  widely  removed  a  little  hypocritical 
affected  coquette  like  Blanche  Amory  b  from 
the  woman  of  high  breeding  and  fiery  impulso 
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— “  the  weed  of  glorious  feature,” — who  it 
presented  for  our  ^miration  and  surprise  iu 
^  Beatrix  Castlewood.  It  were  eaay  to  point 
but  in  detail  the  differences  between  the  prom* 
inent  characters  in  this  and  Mr.  Thackeray’s 
other  books,  but  such  criticism  is  of  little 
arail  to  those  who  cannot  perceive  such 
differences  for  themselves.  The  only  feature 
‘  whieh  itownain  common  with  “Vanity  Fair” 
is  the  insane  attachment  of  Elsmond  to 
Beatrix.  This  pertinacity  of  devotion  bears 
some  analogy  to  Dobbin’s  for  Amelia.  But 
there  was  nothing  humiliating  in  Dobbin’s 
love:  in  Esmonas  there  is  much.  He  is 
V  content  to  go  on  besieging  with  bis  address¬ 
es  a  iromaa,  who  not  only  rejects  them,  but 
has  passed  from  the  hands  of  one  accepted 
suitor  to  another,  till  the  whole  bloom  is 
worn  off  her  nature.  It  is  taxing  our  cre¬ 
dulity  too  far  to  ask  us  to  reconcile  this  with 
the  other  characteristics  of  Eismond.  We 
never  loM  our  respect  for  Dobbin  :  Elsmond 
has  wearied  it  out  long  before  he  shakes  off 
his  fetters,  and  weds  the  lady’s  mother,  who 
has  been  wasting  ber  heart  upon  him  for 
years.  Lady  Castlewood  is  a  portrait  so 
exquisitely  made  out  in  all  the  details,  so 
‘  thoroughly  loveable,  and  adorned  by  so  many 
gracious  characteristics,  that  we  cannot  but 
r^ret  Mr.  Thackeray  should  have  placed 
h^  in  a  situation  so  repugnant  to  common 
feeling,  as  that  of  being  the  enamored 
consoler  of  ber  own  daughter’s  lover.  Could 
we  but  forget  this  blemish,  how  much  is 

•  there  to  admire  in  the  delicacy  with  which 
the  progress  of  ber  love  for  Elsmond  is 
traced, — the  long  martyrdom  of  feeling  which 
she  suffers  so  gently  and  unobtrusively, — 
the  yearning  fondness  which  hovered  about 
him  like  a  holy  influence  !  Mr.  Thackeray’s 
worship  for  the  sex  is  loyal,  devout,  and 
pure ;  and  when  he  paints  their  love,  a  feeling 

*  of  reverence  and  holiness  infinitely  sweet  and 
noble  pervades  his  pictures.  Many  instances 

’  may  be  cited  from  this  book ;  but  as  an  illus¬ 
tration  we  would  merely  point  to  the  cliapter 
where  Esmond  returns  to  England,  after  his 
first  campaign,  and  meets  Lady  Castlewood 
at  the  catb^ral. 

“  They  walked  as  though  they  had  never  been 
parted,  slowly,  and  with  the  gray  twilight  closing 
round  then. 

And  now  we  are  drawing  near  to  home,’  she 
continued.  ‘I  knew  you  would  come,  Harry,  if — 
if  it  was  but  to  forgive  me  for  having  spoken  unjust¬ 
ly  to  you  after  that  horrid,  horrid  misfortune.’  .  . 

“  ‘  You  had  spared  me  many  a  bitter  night  had 
you  told  me  sooner,’  Mr  Esmond  said. 

**  ‘  1  know  it,  I  know  it,’  she  answered,  in  a 
tone  of  such  sweet  humility  as  made  Esmond 
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repent  that  be  should  ever  have  dared  to 
reproeph  ber.  I  ‘  know  how  wicked  my  heart 
has  b^n ;  and  I  have  suffered,  too,  my  dear.  I 
confessed  to  Mr.  Atterbury — I  must  not  tell  any 
more.  He — I  said  I  would  not  write  to  you  or  go 
ta  yoa ;  and  it  was  better,  even,  that  having 
parted,  we  should  part.  But  I  knew  you  would 
come  back — I  own  that.  That  is  no  one’s  fault. 
And  to-day,  Henry,,  in  the  anthem,  when  they 
sang  it,  “  When  the  Lord  turned  the  captivity  of 
Zion,  we  were  like  them  that  dream,”  1  thought, 
yes,  like  them  that  dream — them  that  dream. 
And  then  it  went,  “  I'hey  that  sow  in  tears  shall 
reap  in  joy  ;  and  he  that  goeth  forth  and  weepeth, 
shall  doubtless  come  home  again  with  rejoicing, 
bringing  his  sheaves  with  him  I  looked  op  from 
the  book,  and  saw  yon.  I  knew  you  would  come, 
my  dear ;  I  saw  the  gold  sunshine  round  your 
head.’ 

“  She  smiled  an  almost  wild  smile,  as  she 
looked  up  at  him.  The  moon  was  up  by  this 
time,  glittering  keen  in  the  frosty  sky.  He  could 
see  for  the  first  time  now  clearly  her  sweet  care¬ 
worn  face. 

H  '  Do  you  know  what  day  it  is  ?’she  continued. 

‘  It  is  the  a9th  of  December — it  is  your  birthday ! 
But  last  year  we  did  not  drink  iV~DO<  no.  My 
lord  was  cold,  and  my  Harry  was  likely  to  die,  and 
my  brain  was  in  a  fever,  and  we  had  no  wine.  But 
now — now  you  are  come  again,  bringing  your 
sheaves  with  you,  my  dear.’  She  burst  into  a 
wild  flood  of  weeping  as  she  spoke ;  she  laughed 
and  sobbed  on  the  young  man’s  heart,  crying  out 
wildly,  ‘  bringing  your  sheaves  with  you — your 
sheaves  with  you !’ 

“  As  he  had  sometimes  felt,  gazing  up  from 
the  deck  at  midnight  into  the  toundiess  starlit 
depth  overhead,  in  a  rapture  of  devout  wonder  at 
that  endless  brightness  and  beauty — in  some  such 
a  way  now,  tbe  depth  of  this  pure  devotion 
(which  was,  for  the  first  time,  revealed  to  him 
quite)  smote  upon  him,  and  filled  his  heart  with 
thanksgiving.  Gracious  God  !  who  was  he,  weak 
and  friendless  creature,  that  such  a  love  should 
be  poured  out  upon  him  7  Not  in  vain,  nut  in 
vain,  has  be  lived, — hard  and  thankless  should  he 
be  to  think  so — that  has  such  a  treasure  given 
him.  What  is  ambition,  compared  to  that,  but 
selfish  vanity  7  To  be  rich,  to  be  famous  7 
What  do  these  profit  a  year  hence,  when  uther 
names  sound  louder  than  yours,  when  you  lie 
hidden  away  under  ground,  along  with  the  idle 
titles  engraven  on  your  coflin  7  But  only  true 
love  lives  after  you — follows  your  memory  with 
secret  blessing — or  precedes  you  and  intercedes 
for  you.  .Non  omntt  moriar, — if  dying  1  yet 
live  in  a  tender  heart  or  two ;  nor  am  lost  and 
hopeless  living,  if  a  sainted  departed  soul  still 
loves  and  prays  for  me.” 

How  cruel  must  be  the  necessities  of  novel 
writing,  which  drove  Mr.  Thackeray  to  spoil 
our  interest  in  the  actors  in  this  exquisite  scene 
by  placing  them  afterwards  in  circumstances 
so  incongruous  I  Mr.  Thackeray  is,  we  believe, 
no  favorite  with  women  generally.  Yet  he 
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ought  to  be  so;  for,  despite  his  sarcasms  on 
their  foibles,  no  writer  has  enforced  their 
virtues  more  earnestly,  or  represented  -  with 
equal  energy  the  wtongs  they  suffer  daily 
and  hourly  in  their  hearts  and  homes  from 
the  selfishness  and  sensualism  of  men.  There 
are  passages  in  this  book  for  which  they  may 
well  say  of  him,  as  that  woman  said  of 
Dickens  for  his  “  Christmas  Carol,”  “  God 
bless  him  !”  They  do  not  forgive  him,  how¬ 
ever,  for  the  unnatural  relation  in  which  he 
has  placed  his  hero  and  Lady  Castlewood, 
and  be  is  too  wise  an  observer  not  to  regard 
this  as  conclusive  against  his  own  judgment 
in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Thackeray  will  write  better  books  than 
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this,  for  his  powers  are  ripening«with  every 
fresh  emanation  fn  m  his  pen :  bis  wisdom 
is  more  searching,  his  pathos  sweeter,  his  ' 
humor  of  a  more  delicate  flavor.  He  fills  ’ 
a  large  space  now  in  the  world’s  eye,  and 
his  reputation  has  become  a  matter  of  pride 
to  bis  country.  He  is  not  a  man  to  be  in¬ 
sensible  to  the  high  regard  in  which  he  is  so 
widely  held,  or  to  trifle  with  a  fame  which 
has  been  slowly  but  surely  won.  Kind 
wishes  followed  him  to  America  from  many 
an  unknown  friend,  and  kinder  greetings 
await  the  return  of  the  only  satirist  who^ 
mingles  loving-kindness  with  his  sarca^m,*^ 
and  charity  and  humility  with  his  gravest 
rebuke.  » 
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Few,  it  may  be  reasonably  aflSrmed,  will 
demur  to  the  judgment  which  assigns  to  Mr. 
Washington  Irving  the  most  distinguished 
lace  in  American  literature.  Meaning  there- 
y,  not  the  distinction  of  incomparable  genius 
in  g^eneral,  nor  of  pre-eminent  superiority  in 
any  special  department  of  authorship;  but 
— without  present  reference  to  his  personal 
or  intrinsic  claims,  however  great — the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  intrinsic,  popular  renown,  the  ex¬ 
ternal  evidence  of  long-established  and  world¬ 
wide  recognition.  Wherever  America  is 
known  to  have  a  literature  at  ail,  she  is  known 
to  rejoice  in  one  Geoffrey  Crayon,  Gent.,  as 
its  representative.  If  an  unreading  aider- 
man  presiding  at  a  public  dinner  wished  to 
couple  with  a  toast  in  honor  of  that  literature 
the  name  of  its  most  distinguished  scion, 
Washington  Irving’s,  we  presume,  is  the 
name  he  would  fix  on;  not,  perhaps,  that 
the  alderman  may  have  read  that  author 
much,  but  that  he  has  read  his  brother  author 
less,  or  not  at  all,  and,  in  short,  proposes  the 
toast  in  an  easy,  conventional,  matter-of-fact 
way,  as  paying  a  compliment  the  legitimacy 
of  which  will  be  impeached  by  no  compota- 
tor  at  the  civic  board.  The  alderman’s  pri¬ 
vate  opinion,  he  being  **  no  great  things”  as 
a  student  and  critic  in  the  bellea  lettrea,  may 
be  valued  at  zero  ;  but  his  post- prandial  pro¬ 
position,  as  the  mouthpiece  of  public  opinion, 


as  the  symbol  or  exponent  by  which  society 
rates  a  name  now  to  be  toasted  with  all  the 
honors,  is  of  prime  significance.  There  may 
be  American  writers  who,  either  in  the  nmge, 
or  the  depth,  of  literary  power,  or  in  both 
combined,  are  actually  the  superiors  of  the 
author  of  “  Rip  Van  Winkle”  and  the  “  His¬ 
tory  of  New  York.”  He  may  yield  in  pictur¬ 
esque  reality  to  Fenimore  Cooper — in  drama¬ 
tic  animation  to  Brockden  Brown — in  medi¬ 
tative  calmness  to  Cullen  Bryant — to  Long¬ 
fellow  in  philosophic  aspiration — to  Holmes 
in  epigrammatic  ease — to  Emerson  in  inde¬ 
pendent  thought — to  Melville  in  graphic  in¬ 
tensity — to  Edgar  Poe  in  witching  fancy — 
to  Mayo  in  lively  eccentricity — to  Prescott  in 
accurate  erudition —  to  Hawthorne  in  subtle 
insight — to  Mitchell  in  tender  sentiment.  He 
may,  or  he  may  not,  do  all  this,  or  part  of  it. 
But,  notwithstanding,  his  position  remains^ 
either  way,  at  the  top  of  the  tree.  Thither¬ 
wards  he  was  elevated  years  ago,  by  popu¬ 
lar  acclamation,  when  as  yet  he  stood  almost 
alone  in  transatlantic  literature ;  and  thence 
there  has  been  little  disposition  to  thrust 
him  down,  in  favor  of  the  many  rivals -who 
have  since  sprung  up,  and  multiplied,  and 
covered  the  land.  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe  is  of 
coarse  infinitely  more  popular  for  tbp  nonce, 
or,  indeed. 

It  may  be  for  years,  and  it  may  be  forever; 
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but,  recurring  to  that  distinction  which  is 
traditional,  conventional,  and  thus  far  well- 
ordered  in  all  things  and  sure,”  Washington 
Irving  holds  it  in  possession,  and  that  is  nine 
points  out  of  the  law. 

In  effect,  ha  is  already  installed  on  the 
shelf  as  a  classic.  His  sweet,  smooth,  trans¬ 
lucent  style,  makes  him  worthy  to  be  known, 
and  pleasant  to  be  read  of  all  men.  Be  his 
theme  what  it  may — and  in  choice  of  themes 
he  is  comprehensive  enough — whether  a 
Dutch  "  tea  and  turn  out,”  or  a  Siege  of 
Granada;”  a  full-length  of  **  Mahomet,”  or 
a  crayon  sketch  of  “Jack  Tibbetts;”  a  bio- 

f;rapbv  of  “  Goldsmith,”  or  of  “  Dolph  Hey- 
iger;”  a  “  prairie  on  6re,”  or  a  “  Yorkshire 
Christmas  dinner ;”  a  night  on  the  “Rocky 
Mountains,”  or  a  morning  at  “  Abbotsford” 
— to  each  be  brings  the  same  bello  stile  cAe, 
as  he  may  say,  and  has  said,*  m’ha  fatto 
(more.  His  style  is  indeed  charming,  so  far 
as  it  goes.  That  is  not,  possibly,  very  far, 
or  at  least  very  deep.  For  it  is  not  a  style 
to  compass  profound  or  impassioned  subjects, 
or  to  intone  the  thrilling  notes  which  “sigh 
upward  from  the  Delphic  caves  of  human 
life.”  It  has  not,  speaking  generally,  and 
“  organically,”  more  than  one  set  of  keys, 
and  can  give  little  meaning  to  passages  de¬ 
manding  diapason  grandeur,  or  trumpet 
stop.  It  fluently  expresses  ballad  and  dance 
music ;  or  even  the  ihellifluous  cadences  of 
Bellini,  and  the  gilding  graces  of  Haydn; 
but  beyond  its  range  are  such  complex  bar- 1 
monies  as  a  Sinfonia  Eroica,  such  tumultuous 
movements  as  a  Hailstone  Chorus.  And 
therefore  it  is  not  what  one  sometimes  bears 
it  called,  a  perfect  style — unless  the  perfec¬ 
tion  be  relatively  interpreted,  quoad  rem, 
which  of  itself  is  a  “  pretty  considerable” 
concession.  But  in  its  proper  track,  it  is 
eminently  delightful,  and  flows  on,  not  in 
serpentine,  meandering  curves,  but  straight¬ 
forward,  “  unhasting,  yet  unresting,”  with 
musical  ripple  as  of  some  soft  inland  mur¬ 
mur.  Hence  a  vast  proportion  of  the  favor 
vouchsafed  to  its  master,  who  has  made  it 
instrumental  in  popularizing  subjects  in  the 
treatment  of  which  he  bad  scarcely  another 
advantage,  oreven justification.  Quiethumor, 
gentle  pathos,  sober  judgment,  healthy 
morality,*  amiable  sentiment,  and  exem¬ 
plary  professional  industry,  have  done  the 
rest. 

That  Mr.  Irving  was  eminently  endowed 


*  In  the  prefkoe  to  his  “  Life  of  Goldsmith,”  to 
whose  literary  infloence  over  himself  he  applies  the 
address  of  Dimte  to  YirgiL 
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with  the  mitho-poeic  faqufty— the  art  of  myth¬ 
making — was  delightfully  evident  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  **  Knickerbocker’s  History  of  New 
York.’’  In  relation  to  the  infant  experiences 
of  the  city  he  depicts,  he  occupies  as  nota¬ 
ble  a  position  from  the  positive  pole  as  Nie¬ 
buhr  does  from  the  negative  ;  the  German’s 
skill  in  the  use  of  the  minus  sign,  he  emulates 
in  dexterous  management  of  the  plus  ;  what¬ 
ever  fame  the  one  deserves  as  a  destructive, 
the  other  may  arrogate  as  a  conservative,  or 
rather  a  creator;  the  former  immortalizes 
himself  because  he  exhausts  old  worlds,  the 
latter  because  he  imagines  new.  All  honor, 
then,  to  the  undaunted  historian  of  New 
York,  from  the  Beginning  of  the  World  to 
the  End  of  the  Dutch  Dynasty — being  the 
Only  Authentic  History  of  the  Times  that 
ever  hath  been  published ;  which  peremptory 
“  only,”  so  far  at  least  as  it  excludes  other 
claimants,  is  a  terse  and  tidy  challenge, 
“  which  nobody  can  deny.”  Equally  unde¬ 
niable  is  it  that,  fora  historian  and  chronicler, 
old  Knickerbocker  is  “a  jolly  good  fellow  ;” 
and  that  even  Sir  Robert  Walpole  might 
have  been  tempted  to  revoke  and  recant  bis 
slander  on  history  at  large,  had  he  been 
familiar  with  such  a  dainty  dish  as  this. 
Every  pursuivant  of  useful  knowledge  is  con¬ 
ciliated  in  limine,  by  the  honest  man’s  as¬ 
surance,  that  if  any  one  quality  pre-eminent¬ 
ly  distinguishes  his  compilation,  it  is  that 
of  conscientious,  severe,  and  faithful  veracity 
— “  carefully  winnowing  away  the  chaff  of 
hypothesis,  and  discarding  the  tares  of  fable, 
which  are  too  apt  to  spring  up  and  choke  the 
seeds  of  truth  and  wholesome  knowledge.” 
Inspired  by  this  stem  principle,  it  is  beauti¬ 
ful  to  hear  his  disclaimer  of  all  records  as¬ 
sailable  by  skepticism,  or  vulnerable  by  criti¬ 
cal  analysis — his  sublime  rejection  of  man^ 
a  pithy  tale  and  marvellous  adventure — his 
jealous  maintenance  of  that  fidelity,  gravity, 
and  dignity  which  be  accounts  indispensable 
to  his  order.  The  heroes  of  the  New  York 
mythological  aeon  swagger  before  us  in  me¬ 
morable  guise.  Good  Master  Hendrick  Hud¬ 
son,  for  instance,  with  his  mastiff  mouth,  and 
his  broad  copper  nose — supposed  (the  latter, 
to  wit)  to  have  acquired  its  fiery  hue  from  the 
constant  neighborhood  of  the  tobacco-pipe; 
a  man  remarkable  for  always  jerking  up  his 
breeches  when  be  gave  out  his  orders,  and 
for  a  voice  which  sounded  not  unlike  the 
brattling  of  a  tin  trumpet,  owing  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  Wd  nor’-westers  swallowed  by  him 
in  the  course  of  his  sea-faring.  Walter  the 
Doubter,  again,  so  styled  because  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  his  ideas  kept  him  everlastingly  in 
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saspense — his  head  not  being  large  enough  : 
to  let  him  turn  them  over,  and  examine  them  I 
on  both  sides ;  an  alleged  lineal  descendant 
of  the  illustrious  King  Log;  hugely  endow¬ 
ed  with  the  divine  faculty  of  silence,  and 
loving  to  sit  with  his  privy  council  for  hours 
together,  smoking  and  dozing  over  public  af¬ 
fairs,  without  speaking  a  word  to  interrupt 
that  perfect  stillness  so  necessary  to  deep  re¬ 
flection.  Golden  age  of  innocence  and  pri- 
mative  blessedness !  when  tea-parties  were 
marked  with  the  utmost  propriety  and  digni¬ 
ty  of  deportment — no  flirting,  or  coquetting 
— no  gambling  of  old  ladies,  or  hoyden, 
chattering,  and  romping  of  young  ones — but 
when  the  demure  misses  seated  themselves 
for  the  evening  in  their  rush-bottom  chairs, 
and  knit  their  own  woollen  stockings,  nor  even 
opened  their  lips,  unless  to  say  “  Yah,  Myn¬ 
heer,”  or  “  Yah,  ya  Vrouw,”  to  any  question 
that  was  asked  them — while  the  gentlemen 
tranquilly  “  blew  a  cloud,”  and  seemed,  one 
and  all,  lost  in  contemplation  of  the  blue  and 
white  tiles  of  the  flreplace,  representing, 
perhaps,  Tobit  and  bis  dog,  or  Haman  swing¬ 
ing  conspicuously  on  his  gibbet,  or  Jonah 
manfully  bouncing  out  of  the  whale,  “  like 
harlequin  through  a  barrel  of  fire.”  Then 
comes  William  the  Testy — that  **  universal 
genius” — who  would  have  been  a  much  bet¬ 
ter  governor  bad  he  been  a  less  learned  man 
— who  was  perpetually  experimentalizing  at 
the  expense  of  the  state,  and  reducing  to 
practice  the  political  schemes  he  bad  gather¬ 
ed  from  Solon  and  Lycurgus,  and  the  republic 
of  Plato  and  the  Pandects  of  Justinian — who 
introduced  the  art  of  flghling  by  proclama¬ 
tion  (an  art  worthy  of  Mr.  Cobden*  himself  ), 
and  wrought  out  for  himself  great  renown 
by  a  series  of  mechanical  inventions,  such  as 
carts  that  went  before  the  horses,  and  pa¬ 
tronized  a  race  of  lawyers  and  bum-baitifi's, 
and  made  his  people  exceedingly  enlightened 
and  unhappy.  And  lastly,  we  have  Peter 
the  Headstrong  —  tough,  sturdy,  valiant, 
weather-beaten,  leathern-sided,  and  wooden¬ 
legged — a  hero  of  chivalry  struck  oft  by  the 
hand  of  nature  at  a  single  heat — a  beautiful 


*  This  fellow-feeling  between  these  two  great 
men  may  be  illustrated  by  the  annexed  passage 
fruni  Knickerbocker: — “The  great  defect  of  Wil¬ 
liam  the  Testy’s  policy  was,  that  though  no  man 
could  be  more  ready  to  stand  forth  in  an  hour  of 
emergency,  yet  he  was  so  intent  upon  guarding  the 
national  pocket,  that  he  sutfered  the  enemy  to  break 
its  head  ;  in  other  words,  whatever  precaution  for 
public  safety  he  adopted,  he  was  so  intent  upon 
rendering  it  cheap,  that  he  invariably  rendered 
it  ineffectual ” — “History  of  New  York,"  book 
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relique  of  old-fashioned  bigotry — a  perfect 
fossil  of  effete  notions — a  peremptory  and 
pugnacious  man,  who  would  stump  to  and 
fro  about  the  town,  during  political  ferment, 
with  a  most  war-betokening  visage,  his  bands 
in  his  pockets,  whistlmg  a  low  Dutch  psalm- 
tune,  which  bore  no  small  resemblance  U>  the 
music  of  a  north-east  wind  when  a  storm  is 
brewing.  The  very  dogs,  as  they  eyed  his 
excellency,  and  heard  his  wooden  foot- fall, 
skulking  anywbillier  in  dismay.  It  argues  a 
significant  talent  for  ironical  composition  and 
easy  badinage  in  Mr.  Irving,  that  he  has  sus¬ 
tained  to  the  last,  in  this  perhaps  over-long 
history,  the  quaint  tone  of  subdued  comedy 
and  simple  gravity  which  marks  its  opening. 
It  abounds  in  pungent  reflections  profitable 
for  later  times,  and  likely  to  remain  appli¬ 
cable  until  the  last  public  quack  and  parlia¬ 
mentary  humbug  and  official  mountebank 
shall  be  no  more. 

“  Salmagundi  ”  belongs  to  the  same — the 
earliest — stage  in  the  author’s  literary  career, 
and  partakes  of  the  same  satiric  features. 
But  the  satire  is  good-natured  enough  in  both 
cases,  and  indeed  comes  from  too  kindly  a 
heart  to  be  impregnated  with  any  very  bitter 
stuff.  What  Byron  calls 

The  royal  vices  of  the  age,  demand 
A  keener  weapon  and  a  mightier  hand. 

And  against  such  it  is  not  Geoffrey  Crayon’s 
mission  to  set  himself  in  array. 

Still  there  are  follies  e’en  for  him  to  chase. 

And  yield,  at  least,  amusement  in  the  race. 

So  that,  although  it  is  not  for  him,  “  good 
easy  man,  full  surely,”  to  confront  and  ap¬ 
prehend  gigantic  vice  stalking  in  the  streets, 
or  to  extinguish  the  “  guilty  glare  ”  blazing 
from  what  threaten  tolM  “eternal  beacons  of 
consummate  crime,”  yet  he  can  speak  on  the 
hint. 

Arc  there  no  follies  for  my  pen  to  purge  ? 

Are  there  no  fools  whose  backs  deserve  the 
scourge  ? 

And,  albeit,  the  fools  hare  nine  lives,  and 
kind  Geoffrey’s  scourge,  or  cat,  hath  only 
one ;  he  lays  it  on  with  what  appetite  he  may. 
He  certainly  has  the  gift  “d’apercevoir  le  ridi¬ 
cule,  et  de  le  peindre  avec  grace  et  gaiet6.” 
And,  as  certainly,  he  has  bad  so  much  “  evil 
communications”  with  a  mocking  spirit*  os 

*  Speaking  of  the  above  “sense  of  the  ridieulous," 
and  of  the  art  of  painting  it  with  vivacity  and 
mirth,  Madame  de  Stael  adds:  “Ce  n’eet  pas  la  le 
genre  de  moquerie  dont  les  suites  sont  les  plus  a 
craindre ;  celTe  qui  s’attache  anx  idies  et  aux  senti- 
mens  est  la  plus  funeste  de  toutea,  car  elle  s’insinne 
dans  la  source  des  affections  fortes  et  divou^es." — 
11 
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to  corrupt  his  “  good  manners,  or  freeze  bis 
warm  heart. 

Hitherto  Mr.  Irving  had  catered  for  the 
New  World.  He  was  now  to  identify  him¬ 
self  with  the  literators  of  the  Old,  by  pub¬ 
lishing  “  The  Sketch-Book,”  under  (to  use 
his  own  words)  “  the  kind  and  cordial  auspi¬ 
ces  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,”  and  by  the  agency 
of  the  prince  of  book-sellers,  John  Murray. 
This  Sketch-Book  he  compares  with  that  of 
a  wayward  travelling  artist,  who,  following 
the  bent  of  his  vagrant  inclination,  copies  ob¬ 
jects  in  nooks,  and  corners,  and  by-places ; 
tbe  result  being  a  volume  crowded  with  cot¬ 
tages,  and  landscapes,  and  obscure  ruins, 
but  neglectful  of  St.  Peter’s,  or  the  Colos¬ 
seum,  tbe  cascade  of  Terni,  or  the  bay  of 
Naples,  and  without  a  single  glacier  or  vol¬ 
cano  in  tbe  whole  collection.  This  absence 
of  aught  volcanic  or  violent,  removes  the 
sketches  from  participation  in  Diderot’s  judg¬ 
ment,  that  “  les  esquisses  ont  communement 
un  feu  que  le  tableau  n’a  pas.  C’est  le  mo¬ 
ment  de  chaleur  de  I’artiste,  dec.”  Look  not 
in  these  e»quute$  for  feu  or  chaleur.  They 
are  the  placid,  dreamy  droppings  of  a  limner’s 
truant  crayon,  wandering  over  the  paper  at 
its  own  sweet  will.  Variety  the  collection 
designedly  has  ;  the  collector’s  design  being 
that  it  should  contain  something  to  suit  each 
reader,  to  harmonize  with  every  note  in  tbe 
gamut  of  taste.  “  Few  guests,”  argued  he, 
in  arranging  his  Miscellany — “  few  guests  sit 
down  to  a  varied  table  with  an  equal  appetite 
for  every  dish.  One  has  an  elegant  horror 
of  a  roasted  pig  ;  another  holds  a  curry  or  a 
devil  in  utter  abomination ;  a  third  cannot 
tolerate  tbe  ancient  flavor  of  venison  and 
wild  fowl ;  and  a  fourth,  of  truly  masculine 
stomach,  looks  with  sovereign  contempt  on 
those  knick-knacks  here  and  there  dished  up 
for  the  ladies.  Thus  each  article  is  con¬ 
demned  in  its  turn;  and  yet  amidst  this 
variety  of  appetites,  seldom  does  a  dish  go 
away  from  the  table  without  being  tasted 
and  relished  by  some  one  or  other  of  the 

Ds  L’AixnuflK*,  rV.,  g  iL  This  “  wise  saw,”  in  its 
warning  against  the  perverting  tendencies  of  satire, 
reminds  ns  of  a  “  modem  instance.”  Thomas 
Moore,  a  man  of  as  gay  and  kindly  a  disposition  as 
the  author  of  “Salmagundi,”  had  attained  a  far 
greater  renown  as  a  satirist,  and  with  tar  greater 
preten^ns  to  that  “  bad  eminence,”  when  apprej 
hensive  of  its  corroding  power,  as  well  on  agent  as 
patient;  1m  wrote  in  has  diaij  (1819):  “Reived 
never  to  have  anything  more  to  do  with  satire ;  it 
is  a  path  in  which  one  not  only  strews,  but  gathers 
thorna”  Five  years  previously.  Lady  Douwal  had 
urged  him  to  take  the  same  resolution,  on  the  same 
grounds. 


guests.  Is  pathos  your  passion  ?  There 
is  “  The  Widow  and  her  Son,”  to  ojje  the 
sacred  scource  of  sympathetic  tears — the 
affliction  of  a  widow,  aged,  solitary,  desti¬ 
tute,  bereaved  of  her  last  solace ;  and  there 
is  “  The  Pride  of  the  Village,”  a  love  tale, 
and  a  tale  of  sorrow  unto  death — a  prose 
elegy,  most  musical,  most  melancholy,  on  as 
pretty  a  low-born  lass  as  ever  ran  on  the 
green  sward.  Is  humor  to  you  a  metal  more 
attractive  (though  every  true  taste  for  pathos 
involves  a  hearty  relish  for  humor,  and  vice 
verH&)  ?  There  is  the  discursive  chapter  on 
“Little  Britain” — that  heart’s  core  of  the 
city,  that  stronghold  of  John  Bullism,  as  it 
seemed  to  Mr.  C  rayon,  looking  as  usual  through 
colored  spectacles,  so  that  he  here  recog¬ 
nized  a  fragment  of  London  as  it  was  in  its 
better  days,  with  its  antiquated  folks  and 
fashions,  where  flourish  in  great  preservation 
many  of  the  holiday  games  and  customs  of 
yore,  and  where  still  revisit  the  glimpses  of 
the  moon  not  a  few  ghosts  in  full-bottomed 
wigs  and  hanging  sleeves,  or  in  lappets, 
hoops,  and  brocade.  Such  a  little  Britain 
was  hardly  to  be  found  in  Great  Britain 
when  Geoffrey  pilgrimized  amongst  us;  and 
is  now  traceable,  in  its  merest  outline,  only 
in  his  Sketch-Book.  Then,  again,  there  is 
the  “  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow,”  recording 
tbe  expedition  of  Ichab^  Crane,  and  his  ad¬ 
venture  with  the  Goblin  Horseman ;  and  the  es¬ 
say  on  “John  Bull,”  from  an  American  point  of 
view  ;  and  the  “  Christmas  Dinner”  at  Brace- 
bridge  Hall,  with  boar’s  head  and  carol,  with 
wassail  bowl  of  “  gentle  lamb’s  wool,”  cele¬ 
brated  by  Master  Simon,  in  certain  roistering 
staves  about  the  “  merry  browne  bowle”  and 
the  “  merry  deep  canne,”  and  followed  by  a 
Christmas  mummery,  superintended  by  a 
Lord  of  Misrule,  in  which  Ancient  Christmas 
duly  figures  away  with  a  frostbitten  nose, 
and  Dame  Mince  Pie,  in  the  venerable  mag- 
niflcence  of  a  faded  brocade,  long  stomacher, 
peaked  hat,  and  high -heeled  shoes.  Or,  if 
your  demand  be  for  the  romantic  and  the  su¬ 
perstitious,  is  there  not  “  The  Spectre  Bride¬ 
groom,”  and  the  peerless  narrative  of  “  Rip 
Van  Winkle?”  Or,  should  you  be  of  lite¬ 
rary  predilections,  there  are  the  essay  on 
“  The  Art  of  Book-making,”  and  the  Shak- 
^arean  researches  in  the  Boar’s  Head 
Tavern,  and  Stratford-on-Avon.  A  like  mis¬ 
cellaneous  character  pertains  to  “  Brace- 
bridge  Hall,”  and  the  same  refractive  me¬ 
dium  of  colored  spectacles  everywhere  oc¬ 
curs.  The  merry  England  described,  is  al¬ 
most  in  the  state  of  the  old  lady  in  the  bal¬ 
lad,  market-bound,  egg-laden,  and  sleepily 
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recubans  sub  tegmine  /agi,  to  whom,  locked 
in  dreamland,  “  there  came  by  a  pedlar,  and 
his  name  was  Stout,  and  he  cut  her  petti* 
coats  all  round  about so  that  when  the 
matron  recovered  her  consciousness,  it  was 
(Hibernice)  not  to  know  herself,  and  to  infer 
from  the  new  guise  of  her  scant  classic  dra¬ 
pery  that  her  personal  me  (Teutonice)  had 
evaporated,  or  transmigrated,  or  disintegra¬ 
ted  itself  in  some  ineffable  fashion,  precipi¬ 
tating  this  ineffable  residuum  or  result. 
Geoffrey  Crayon  has  played  more  amiable 
but  equallv  revolutionary  pranks  on  “  merry 
England,”  adorning  her  in  vestments  so  out 
of  date  (alas !),  and  so  dreadfully  hctitious, 
that  she  fails  to  recognize  in  the  glass  even 
the  general  resemblance.  He  has  painted 
her,  not  as  the  sun  paints  portraits,  with 
harsh  and  unflattering  fidelity,  blackening 
every  frown,  deepening  every  furrow,  indent¬ 
ing  every  crow’s  foot,  but  rather  as  the  sen¬ 
timental  artist,  who  has  a  soul  above  accu¬ 
racy,  and  who  groups  together  prosy  people 
in  poetic  attitudes,  after  the  manner  of  the 
family  piece  in  the  “  Vicar  of  Wakefield.” 
These  Yorkshire  squires  and  villagers  are  but 
demi-semi-realities.  They  are  mostly  too 
good  to  be  true.  The  angularities  of  the 
originals  are  too  much  smoothed  down,  their 
crooked  ways  made  straight,  and  their  rough 
places  pliun.  Distance  seems  to  lend  en¬ 
chantment  to  the  view,  and  a  dreamy  haze  to 
soften  the  vision.  Be  it  far  from  us,  never¬ 
theless,  to  rail  at  the  sketcher’s  kindly  ideal¬ 
ism  ;  nor  ever  can  his  book  be  other  than 
dear  to  us  while  we  remember  in  it  a  Ready- 
Mouey  Jack,  and  a  Tom  Slingsby,  the  school¬ 
master,  or  recall  that  substantial,  drab- 
breeched,  top-booted  mystery,  the  Stout 
Gentleman  in  No.  13.  Nor  must  we  omit 
allusion  to  that  august  widow.  Lady  Lilly- 
craft,  tender-hearted,  romantic,  and  fond  of 
ease — living  on  white  meats,  and  little  ladylike 
dishes — cherishing  the  intimacy  of  pet  dogs, 
Angola  cats,  and  singing  birds — an  insatiable 
novel-reader,  though  she  maintains  that  there 
are  no  novels  now-a-days  equal  to  “  Pamela” 
and  "  Sir  Charles  Grandison,”  and  that  the  1 
“  Castle  of  Otranto”  is  at  the  head  of  all 
romances.  Old  Christy,  too,  and  Mrs.  Han¬ 
nah,  merit  a  passing  salutation — a  couple  as 
evidently  formed  to  be  linked  together  as 
ever  were  pepper-box  and  vinegar-cruet. 
The  story  of  “Dolph  Heyliger”  glides  on 
with  sprightly  ease. 

Next,  we  come  to  the  “  Tales  of  a  Tra¬ 
veller.”  Comparatively,  it  is  a  well-known 
truth,  they  were  a  failure.  Mr.  Irving’s 
rambling  among  the  forests  of  Germany  and 


the  plains  of  Italy  provided  him  with  co¬ 
pious  matiriel  for  legendary  lore ;  but  the 
critics  decided  that  of  this  materiel  he  did 
not  make  the  most.  Notwithstanding  his 
advantages,  he  might  have  written  the  tales, 
it  was  averred,  without  being  a  traveller  at 
all ;  instead  of  spending  three  years  on  them, 
he  might  have  finished  the  thing  in  three 
months,  without  stirring  out  of  London.  The 
ghost  stories,  it  was  alleged,  were  some  of 
them  old,  and  nearly  all  ^dly  told — that  is, 
not  told  seriously,  but  in  a  sort  of  half-witty 
vein,  with  little  dancing  quirks  interspersed. 

“  Good  Heavens!”  cried  a  Blackwood  cen¬ 
sor,  “  are  we  come  to  this,  that  men  of  this 
rank  cannot  even  make  a  robbery  terrific,  or 
a  love  story  tolerable  ?”  The  story  of  the 
Inn  at  Terracina,  of  the  Beheaded  Lady,  of 
Buckthome,  <fec.,  all  were  more  or  less  found 
wanting;  in  descriptive  passages,  where  the 
traveller  had  taken  up  his  rest  at  Venice, 
Florence,  Naples,  and  other  such  inspiring 
abodes,  he  was  declared  to  have  produced 
either  a  blank  or  a  blunder;  and  the  only 
meed  of  praise  awarded  him  was  for  that 
section  of  the  book  devoted  to  ”  some  of  his 
old  genuine  stuff — the  quaintnesses  of  the 
ancient  Dutch  heers  and  frows  of  Xhe  deli¬ 
cious  land  of  the  Manhattoes.”  He  was 
therefore  counselled  to  eschew  European  and 
classical  subjects,  and  to  riot  once  more,  as 
Knickerbocker,  in  pumpkin  pies,  grinning  ne¬ 
groes,  smoking  skippers,  plump  little  Dutch 
maidens,  and  their  grizzly-periwigged  papas. 
If  he  would  have  honor,  he  was  bid  go  seek 
it  by  prophesying  and  historicising  about  his 
own  country,  and  his  father’s  house. 

So  far  he  followed  this  counsel  as  to 
write  in  detail  the  life  and  the  voyages  of  his 
country’s  immortal  visitor,  not  to  say  her 
mortal  creator,  Christopher  Columbus — 

Who  the  great  secret  of  the  Deep  iKMsess’d, 
And,  issuing  through  the  portals  of  the  We^ 
Fearless,  resolved,  with  evei^  sail  unfurl’d, 
Planted  bis  standard  on  the  Unknown  World.* 

Verily,  a  fascinating  narrative — a  strange, 
saddening,  yet  inspiring  tale  of  the  great 
Genoese  sea-king,  and  of  his  great  fight  of 
afflictions,  in  journeyings  often,  in  perils  of 
waters,  in  perils  by  bis  adopted  countrymen, 
in  perils  by  the  heathen,  in  perils  in  the  wil¬ 
derness,  in  perils  in  the  sea,  in  perils  among 
false  brethren ;  in  weariness  and  painfulness, 
in  watchings  often,  in  hunger  and  thirst,  in 
fastings  often,  in  cold  and  nakedness.  In 
narrating  the  story  of  this  hero,  Mr.  Irving 
has  endeavored  to  place  him  in  a  clear  and 

*  Rogen^ 
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familiar  point  of  view;  rejecting  no  circum¬ 
stance,  however  trivial,  which  appeared  to 
evolve  some  point  of  character;  and  seeking 
all  kinds  of  collateral  facts  which  might 
throw  light  upon  his  views  and  motives.  In 
this  endeavor  he  has  succeeded.  Few  bio¬ 
graphies  surpass  in  sustained  interest  this 
memoir  of  the 

’Avipa  ....  iroXurpovov,  og  fJLotXa  woXXa 

nXayp^di) - - 

a  misconceived,  misrepresented  man — with 
none  to  sympathize  with  and  foster  his  high 
imaginations. 

Moving  about  in  worlds  not  realized. 

Perhaps  the  subject  might  have  warranted 
a  little  more  warmth  of  coloring — indeed  Mr. 
Irving  is  less  ornate  than  usual  in  the  present 
instance,  and  might  easily  have  drawn  a  more 
impressive  figure  of  the  admiral  in  the  waste 
deep  waters — “  around  him,  mutinous,  dis¬ 
couraged  souls,”  to  use  the  words  of  Carlyle ; 
**  behind  him,  disgrace  and  ruin ;  before  him, 
the  unpenetrated  veil  of  Night.”  However, 
apart  from  the  intrinsic  charm  of  the  recital, 
there  is  so  much  of  the  author’s  wonted  flu¬ 
ency  and  unaffected  grace  of  style  and  clear¬ 
ness  of 'method  in  working  it  out,  that  it 
leaves  us  sensibly  his  debtors,  and  in  charity 
with  him,  if  not  (remembering  the  wrongs 
of  Columbus)  with  all  mankind. 

The  bent  of  his  Spanish  studies  at  this 
time  found  a  new  direction  in  the  “  History 
of  the  Conquest  of  Qranada” — wherein  he 
has  fully  availed  himself,  says  Mr.  Prescott, 
of  all  the  picturesque  and  animating  move¬ 
ments  of  the  romantic  era  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  and  has  been  very  slightly  seduced 
from  historic  accuracy  by  the  poetical  aspect 
of  bis  subject.  “  The  fictitious  and  romantic 
dress  of  his  work  has  enabled  him  to  make 
it  the  medium  for  reflecting  more  vividly  the 
floating  opinions  and  chimerical  fancies  of  the 
age,  while  he  has  illuminated  the  picture 
with  the  dramatic  brilliancy  of  coloring  de¬ 
nied  to  sober  history.”*  The  concoction  of 
this  modem  Iliad  is  certainly  admirable. 
The  hand  of  a  master  is  seen  in  the  delinea¬ 
tion  of  character,  Christian  and  Moorish  ;  in 
the  grouping  of  the  dramatis  personcs  ;  and 
in  the  evolution,  act  by  act,  and  scene  after 
scene,  of  the  drama  itself.  Especially  we 
remember  with  interest  the  portraits  of  Don 
Juan  de  Vera,  ever  dignified  and  chivalric, 
and  the  gallant  Ponce  de  Leon,  Marquis  of 
Cadiz ;  of  the  daring  old  warior,  £1  Zagal, 

♦  Preacotf*  '*  History  of  the  Reign  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,”  voL  iL,  ch.  4. 


and  the  ill-starred  Boabdil.  Tenderly  the 
historian  tells  the  exodus  of  the  latter,  with 
hU  devoted  cavaliers,  from  the  city  of  the 
Alhambra — how  they  paused  on  the  moun¬ 
tain  side  to  take  a  farewell  gaze  at  their 
beloved  Granada,  which  a  few  more 
steps  would  shut  from  their  sight  forever, 
and  which  never  before  had  appeared  so 
lovely  in  their  eyes — the  sunshine,  so  bright 
in  that  transparent  climate,  lighting  up  each 
tower  and  minaret,  and  resting  gloriously 
upon  the  crowning  battlements  of  the  Al¬ 
hambra,  while  the  vega  (plain)  spread  its 
enamelled  bosom  of  verdure  below,  glisten¬ 
ing  with  the  silver  windings  of  the  Xenil ; 
how  the  proud  exiles  lingered  with  a  silent 
agony  of  tenderness  and  grief  in  view  of  that 
delicious  abode,  thf  scene  of  their  loves  and 
pleasures — until  a  light  cloud  of  smoke  burst 
forth  from  the  citadel,  and  a  peal  of  artillery, 
faintly  heard,  told  that  the  city  was  taken 
possession  of,  and  the  throne  of  the  Moslem 
king  lost  for  ever ;  and  how,  thereupon,  the 
heart  of  Boabdil,  softened  by  misfortunes, 
and  overcharged  with  woe,  could  no  longer 
contain  itself,  and  the  words  of  resignation, 
Allah  achbar !  died  upon  his  lips,  and  tears 
blinded  his  last  glance  at  the  metropolis  of 
his  sires. 

Far  less  satisfactory,  to  our  thinking,  is 
the  collection  of  tales  entitled  “  The  Alham¬ 
bra” — for  we  shared  in  the  "  dolorous  disap¬ 
pointment”  of  an  eminent  reviewer,  who  ob¬ 
serves  that  he  came  to  it  with  the  eager  sup¬ 
position  that  it  was  some  real  Spanish  or 
Moorish  legend  connected  with  that  roman¬ 
tic  edifice ;  and  behold !  it  was  a  mere  Sad¬ 
ler’s  Wells  travesty  (before  the  reign  of 
Phelps  and  legitimacy)  applied  to  some  slen¬ 
der  fragments  from  past  days.  The  observa¬ 
tion  applies,  however,  to  the  plan  of  the 
work,  not  to  the  execution. 

But  we  must  “  hurry  on” — which  Mr. 
Irving  did,  a  merveille,  in  his  rapid  produc¬ 
tion  of  volume  after  volume.  “A  Tour  on 
the  Prairies”  recalls  him  to  his  own  country, 
in  one  of  its  most  distinctive  features,  and  is 
agreeably  described,  without  any  straining 
at  effect,  or  long-bow  draughtmanship. 
“Astoria”  followed — the  story  of  a  mer¬ 
chant-prince’s  commercial  enterprise,  from 
its  projection  to  its  failure ;  sometimes  te¬ 
dious,  but  not  without  moving  accidents  bv 
flood  and  field.  “  Abbotsford  and  Newstead^’ 
is  a  delightful  specimen  of  biographical-to¬ 
pographical  gossip  ;  the  former  part  making 
up  one  of  the  most  charming  chapters  in 
“  Lockhart’s  Life  of  Scott ;”  wnich  is  giving 
it  unstinted  prmse,  yet  praise  as  discreet  as 
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emphatical.  "  Captain  Bonneville”  is  a  kind 
of  sequel  to  “Astoria,”  relating  the  expedi¬ 
tion  of  a  chieftain  of  trappers  and  hunters 
among  the  Rocky  Mountains  of  the  Far 
West.  But  the  supply  of  this  sort  of  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  bark  canoes  and  wigwams, 
Indian  swamps  and  Indian  scamps,  snowy 
mountains  and  sun-scorched  prairies,  beaver- 
skins  and  buffalo  meat,  salt  weed  and  cotton¬ 
wood  bark,  was  by  this  time  beginning  to 
exceed  the  demand,  and  the  excitement 
kindled  by  Cooper’s  romances  was  becoming 
subject  to  the  law  of  reaction.  Hence  these 
works  fell  comparatively  flat  on  the  public 
ear,  and  the  public  voice  was  heard  to  mur¬ 
mur  that  Geoffrey  Crayon  had  written  himself 
dry,  and  that  every  later  literary  birth  was 
a  still  birth — a  sleep  and  a  forgetting. 

For  a  while  he  was  silent.  When  again 
his  voice  was  heard,  it  was  heard  gladly,  and 
the  echo  of  response  was  still  fraught  with 
the  music  of  popularity,  and  swelled  with 
resonance  of  welcome.  “  Oliver  Goldsmith  : 
a  Biography,”  was  a  theme  a  little  the  worse 
for  wear ;  but  an  English  public  was  too 
fond  of  both  Geoffrey  Crayon  and  him  “  for 
shortness  called  Noll,” 

Who  wrote  like  an  angel,  and  talked  like  poor 
Poll, 

not  to  lend  a  willing  ear  to  what  the  one  had 
to  say  of  the  other.  Prior’s  life  was  voted 
a  pattern  of  industry,  but  left  unread.  Fors¬ 
ter’s  was  highly,  widely,  and  deservedly  ad¬ 
mired,  and  remains  the  Life — being  executed, 
as  Mr.  Irving  himself  testifles,  with  a  spirit, 
a  feeling,  a  grace,  and  an  eloquence,  that 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  That  Mr. 
Irving’s  biography  made  its  appearance  at 
all,  when  bjr  its  own  averment  it  was  no  de¬ 
sideratum,  IS  explained  by  the  fact  that  its 
author  had  already  published  it  in  a  meagre 
and  fragmentary  form,  which  attracted  slight 
notice ;  and  now,  in  the  course  of  revising 
and  republishing  his  opera  omnia,  felt  called 
upon  to  reproduce  it  in  a  more  complete  and 
satisfactory  shape.  He  writes  eon  amore, 
and  with  ever-prompt  indulgence,  of  one  to 
whose  literary  genius  his  own  is  indebted 
and  akin.  Whereas  Johnson  said  of  poor 
Goldsmith,  “Let  not  his  frailties  be  remem¬ 
bered  :  he  was  a  very  great  man,” — it  is  Mr. 
Irving’s  course  to  say,  let  them  rather  be 
remembered,  since  their  tendency  is  to  en¬ 
dear  ;  since  he  was  no  man’s  enemy  but  his 
own ;  since  his  errors,  in  the  main,  inflicted 
evil  on  none  but  himself,  and  were  so  blend¬ 
ed  with  humorous  and  touching  circumstan¬ 
ces  as  to  disarm  anger  and  conciliate  kind¬ 


ness  ;  since  there  is  something  in  the  harm¬ 
less  infirmities  of  a  good  and  great,  but  err¬ 
ing  creature,  that  pleads  affectingly  to  our 
common  nature — as  being  ourselves  also  in 
the  body,  uf  xai  duroi  ivrsg  iv  (tufuiri.  Pru¬ 
dish  censors  may  scout  this  sort  of  indulgence 
on  the  part  of  a  critical  biographer.  For 
ourselves,  we  have  too  much  fellow-feeling 
with  Elia’s  veneration  for  an  honest  obliquity 
of  mind,  to  find  the  indulgence  culpable ; 
thinking  with  Elia,  that  the  more  laughable 
blunders  a  man  shall  commit  in  your  compa¬ 
ny,  the  more  tests  he  giveth  you  that  he  will 
not  bewray  or  overreach  you.  “  I  love  the 
safety,”  protests  dear,  canonized  Charles, 
“  which  a  palpable  hallucination  warrants, 
the  security  which  a  word  out  of  season  rati¬ 
fies.  And  take  my  word  for  this,  reader, 
and  say  a  fool  told  you,  if  you  please,  that 
he  who  hath  not  a  dram  of  folly  in  his  mix¬ 
ture,  hath  pounds  of  much  worse  matter  in 
his  composition.”  Goldy  was  no  fool, 
though  ;  but  his  nature  found  it  occasionally 
dulce  desipere,  and  not  always  in  loco. 

The  “  Life  of  Mahomet,”  like  the  preced¬ 
ing,  seemed  to  require  explanation,  since  it 
confessedly  could  add  no  new  fact  to  those 
already  known  concerning  the  Arabian 
prophet.  The  author  tells  us  it  forms  part  of 
a  projected  series  of  writings  illustrative  of  the 
domination  of  the  Arabs  in  Spain — most  of  the 
particulars  being  drawn  from  Spanish  sources, 
with  the  addition  of  assistance  from  the  elab¬ 
orate  work  by  Dr.  Weil,  and  other  recent 
authorities ;  his  object  in  constructing  it  be¬ 
ing,  to  digest  into  an  easy,  perspicuous,  and 
flowing  narrative  (wherein  so  few  can  com¬ 
pete  with  him)  the  admitted  facts  concerning 
Mahomet,  together  with  the  leading  legends 
and  traditions  connected  with  his  creed,  and 
a  summary  of  the  creed  itself.  The  preten¬ 
sions  of  this  memoir  are,  therefore,  small,  as 
regards  historical  weight.  It  is  deficient, 
moreover,  in  the  matter  of  contemporary 
history,  so  essential  to  a  due  understanding 
of  Mahomet’s  political  and  religious  stand¬ 
point.  The  criticism  on  Mahomet’s  personal 
character  is  of  that  moderate  and  judicious 
kind  which  the  author’s  antecedents  might 
have  warranted  us  to  expect — neither  con¬ 
demning  the  prophet  as  an  impudent  impos¬ 
tor,  juggler,  and  sensualist,  nor  exalting  him 
to  the  honors  of  hero-worship.  Mahomet  is 
neither  taxed  with  heartless  selfishness,  and 
ruinous  imbecility,  nor  eulogized  for  “  total 
freedom  from  cant,”  “  deadly  earnestness,” 
and  “annihilation  of  self.”*  He  is  por- 
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trayed  as  an  enthasiast  ori^^nally  acting  under 
a  species  of  mental  delusion,  deeply  imbued 
with  a  conviction  of  his  being  a  divine  agent 
for  religious  reform,  but  who,  after  his  flight 
to  Medina,  became  subject  to  worldly  pas¬ 
sions  and  worldly  schemes — yet  throughout 
bis  career,  in  a  great  degree,  the  creature  of 
impulse  and  excitement,  and  very  much  at 
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the  mercy  of  circumstances.  With  e<|nal 
impartiality  Mr.  Irving  discusses  the  lives 
and  actions  of  his  successors. 

But  New  Monthly  space  and  patience  will 
no  farther  go,  and  leave  us  only  room,  in  an¬ 
ticipation  of  his  promised  life  of  Washington, 
to  bid  that  great  man’s  namesake  a  pleasant 
and  respectful  au  revotr. 


From  B«Btl«]r*a  Miaeellkay. 
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ALEXANDER,  CiESAR,  CHARLEMAGNE,  AND  NAPOLEON. 
BT  PBOFBSSOR  ORKAST, 

Author  of  "Tbs  Fiftsin  Dsoisivs  Battlks  or  tub  Wobld.” 


CH  A  FTKR  III. 

Point*  of  Similitude  sod  of  Contrast  between  the 
Ancient  Persian  and  the  Modem  Turkish  Em¬ 
pires — Egypt  as  a  Persian  and  as  a  Turkish 
iVovines — Importance  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  with 
a  view  to  the  Conquest  of  Central  Asia  and  India 
— Alexander,  Caesar,  and  Napoleon,  Conquerors 
of  Egypt — Glory  of  the  Foundation  of  Alex¬ 
andria — Compare  with  Charlemagne’s  Projeet 
for  Uniting  the  Danube  and  the  Rhina — 
Splendor  of  Alexandria  under  the  Ptolemiea — 
Csbmlt’s  Egyptian  Campaign. — Cleopatra — Na¬ 
poleon’s  Egyptian  Expedition. 

**  This  old  Europe  is  weary  and  stale  to 
me.  It  is  in  the  Elast  that  Oenius  must 
seek  for  Empire  and  Glory.”  So  said  Na-  | 
poleon,  in  the  plentitude  of  his  power:  and 
his  fondest  day-dreamo,  when  he  was  First 
Consul,  and  when  be  was  Emperor,  were  of 
renewing  the  attempt  which  he  had  made, 
when  he  was  the  simple  Republican  Gen¬ 
eral, — the  attempt  to  retrace  Alexander’s 
path  of  conquest,  and  become  Lord  of  the 
Oriental  world.  Similar  visions  had  haunted 
the  ardent  mind  of  Cmsar.  The  great  Ro¬ 
man  is  said  to  have  wept  with  emulative 
envy,  when,  during  his  first  command  in 
Spain,  be  gazed  in  the  Temple  of  Hercules 
at  Gades  on  the  statue  of  the  Macedonian 
conqueror ;  and  the  last  projects  which  he 
was  forming,  when  his  career  was  cut  short 
.  by  assassinatioB,  were  schemes  of  leading 


his  legions  against  Parthia,  and  the  other 
powers  of  the  Eastern  world. 

The  part  of  Alexander’s  life,  that  pos¬ 
sesses  most  interest  for  modern  readers, 
probably  consists  of  his  operations  in  the 
remote  East,  in  Central  Asia,  and  the  north 
of  Hindostan.  His  campaigns  in  those  dis¬ 
tricts  fix  our  attention,  on  account  of  the 
formidable  difficulties,  arising  both  from  the 
natural  features  of  the  country,  and  the  ob¬ 
stinate  bravery  of  the  inhabitants,  which  he 
encountered  and  overcame.  We,  and  not 
we  alone,  have  learned  by  bitter  experience, 
during  the  last  few  years,  how  to  appreciate 
those  difficulties.  The  Russian  expedition 
against  Khiva  and  Bokhara,  in  1840,  and 
our  own  recent  wars  in  Aflghanistan  and 
the  Punjaub,  have  done  more  to  aggrandize 
the  fame  of  Alexander,  than  to  build  up  the 
reputation  of  any  of  the  modem  European 
commanders.  The  disastrous  fates  of  Per- 
ofifski’s  and  Elphinstone’s  armies  must  make 
both  Muscovite  and  English  military  students 
envy  the  superior  fortune,  or  admire  the 
superior  genius,  with  which  the  Macedonian 
columns  were  conducted.  And  the  carnage 
of  our  troops,  even  when  successful,  at 
Moodkee,  at  Ferozeshah,  at  Sobraon,  and  at 
Chillianwallah,  ought  efiectually  to  hinder 
us  from  depreciating  the  triumphs  which 
Alexander  gained  in  the  same  regions  over 
the  ancestors  of  our  own  foes. 
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On  the  other  hand,  a  comparatiTe  yiew  of 
the  ancient  condition  of  the  countries,  which 
were  the  scenes  of  Alexander’s  earlier 
achievements,  and  of  their  state  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  time,  is  calculated  to  make  us  think  too 
lightly  of  the  first  part  of  his  career,  unless 
the  comparison  be  very  carefully  made.  We 
can  easily  realise  to  our  minds  the  idea  of 
one  of  the  strong  powers  of  modem  Europe 
attacking  Turkey,  and,  if  uninterrupted  by 
any  of  its  own  European  rivals,  rapidly  over¬ 
throwing  the  armies,  and  appropriating  the 
provinces  of  the  Osmanlis.  The  complete 
superiority  of  English,  Austrian,  French,  or 
Russian  troops,  over  those  of  modem  Turkey, 
is  a  truism.  We  can  readilpr  understand  the 
existence  of  a  similar  supenority  of  the  Ma¬ 
cedonian  veterans  over  the  armed  rabbles 
that  crowded  the  camps  of  tl'.e  last  Darius. 
With  respect,  also,  to  the  facilities,  which 
the  decay  of  central  authority,  the  cormpt- 
ness  of  administration,  and  the  insubordina¬ 
tion  of  provincial  governors  offer  to  a  foreign 
conqueror,  the  resemblance  between  ancient 
Persia  and  modem  Turkey  is  striking  at  the 
first  glance.  The  relation  of  the  Satraps  to 
the  Oreat  King,  was  precisely  that  of  the 
Pashas  to  the  Sultan.  The  powerful  Satrap, 
like  the  powerful  Pasha,  seldom  sought  to 
throw  off  the  semblance  of  allegiance,  but 
his  constant  aim  was  to  make  his  power 
hereditary  in  his  family ;  and  he  exercised, 
in  all  substantial  points  of  government,  a 
lawless  independence  of  the  sovereign  whom 
he  affected  to  venerate.  The  classical  reader 
of  the  biographies  of  Paswan  Oglou,  of  Ali 
Pacha,  and  Mehemet  Ali,  is  continually  re¬ 
minded  of  Ariobarzanes,  Artabanns,  and 
Datames.  And,  when  we  turn  back  to 
ancient  history,  it  is  peculiarly  striking  to 
observe  how  Egypt  was  in  the  same  chronic 
state  of  revolt  against  her  Persian  rulers  in 
former  times,  that  she  now  exhibits  towards 
her  Turkish  suzerains.  Moreover  the  same 
wretched  system  of  statecraft  was  practised 
at  Ecbatana  against  refractory  vassals  that 
long  has  been  established*  at  Constantinople. 
Treachery  and  assassination  were  the  favorite 
weapons  of  the  court  against  a  formidable  or 
even  a  suspected  rebel ;  and  it  was  thought 
the  height  of  royal  policy  to  play  off  the 
ambition  and  the  turbulence  of  neighboring 
Satraps  against  each  other.  The  misery, 
which  this  system  of  organized  anarchy  in¬ 
flicted  on  the  subject  populations  of  the 

*  The  present  sultan  and  his  father,  the  energetic 
bat  unsuccessful  Mahmoud,  deserve  to  be  excepted 
from  the  general  censures  passed  upon  modem 
Turkish  sovereigns. 


dominant  Persian  race,  may  be  imagined 
from  what  we  know  now  to  prevail  in  the 
East :  and  the  victorious  stranger  who  offers 
to  such  populations  the  blessings  of  order 
and  of  protecUon  for  person  and  property, 
will  be  welcomed  as  a  deliverer,  though  his 
rule  be  equally  arbitrary,  and  equally  ex¬ 
tinctive  of  national  independence. 

But  after  admitting  the  general  truth  of 
the  parallel  of  ancient  Persia  and  modem 
Turkey,  with  respect  to  their  means  of  re¬ 
sisting  a  powerful  European  invader,  there 
are  some  important  points  of  distinction  to 
be  observed.  In  the  first  place,  the  Persian 
kings  employed  large  bodies  of  Greek  troopa 
in  their  armies ; — troops  whose  skill  and 
spirit  were  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  those  of 
the  Macedonians ;  and  who  fought  against 
Alexander,  not  with  the  carelessness  of  mere 
condottieri,  but  with  the  bitterest  national 
animosity ;  like  that  with  which,  in  after 
ages,  the  Varangian  guards  of  the  Byzantine 
emperors  encounter^  the  Normans  from 
Apulia ;  or  that  with  which  the  Irish  brigade 
assailed  the  English  at  Fontenoy.  The 
Greek  soldiers  of  fortune,  who  served  the 
Persian  king,  were  chiefly  natives  of  the  re¬ 
publics  of  southern  Greece,  whose  glory  and 
whose  independence  had  been  destroyed  by 
Philip  and  his  son.  Many  of  their  leaders, 
like  Ephialtes  and  Leostbenes,  the  eminent 
Athenians,  were  compulsory  refugees  from 
their  country,  and  the  oldects  of  the  deadli¬ 
est  Macedonian  enmity.  These  men  opposed 
Alexander  with  all  the  resources  of  Greek 
skill,  and  with  all  the  vindictive  energy  of 
personal  and  national  hatred.  To  make  our 
imaginary  analogy  perfect,  we  must  suppose 
the  case  of  Austria  attacking  Turkey,  and 
finding  herself  resisted  by  large  bodies  of 
well-disciplined  and  well-paid  Hungarian 
troops  in  the  Sultan’s  service ;  or  of  Russia, 
in  a  similar  enterprise,  being  encountered  by 
Polish  armies  acting  under  the  banners  of 
her  Ottoman  foes. 

Another  peculiar  obstacle  in  the  path  of 
Alexander,  to  which  there  is  nothing  analo¬ 
gous  in  the  present  state  of  the  same  coun¬ 
tries,  was  the  inveterate  hostility  of  the  great 
maritime  and  commercial  city  of  Tyre.  This 
Venice  of  the  ancient  world  had  once  been 
the  undisputed  mistress  of  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  and  had  also  long  monopolized  the 
coasting  trade  of  the  ocean  beyond  the  pil¬ 
lars  of  Hercules ;  sending  her  merchantmen 
northward  to  the  British  Isles  for  tin,  and  to 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic  for  amber ;  and 
southward  round  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Africa 
for  gold-dust,  palm-oil,  and  ivory.  Tyre 
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also,  by  means  of  caravans,  and  of  ports 
and  fleets  in  the  Red  Sea,  kept  in  her  hands 
the  large  and  lucrative  trafilc  between  India 
and  the  countries  round  the  Mediterranean. 
As  ages  rolled  on,  she  was  surpassed  in  her 
Gaulish  and  Spanish  and  Atlantic  commerce 
by  her  own  daughter,  the  powerful  colony 
of  Carthage.  She  also  suSered  a  disastrous 
siege  from  the  Assyrian  conqueror,  Nebu- 
eh^nezzar;  but  her  undaunted  citizens, 
leaving  the  ruins  of  their  old  city,  established 
a  new  Tyre  on  an  island  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  main  land,  as  the  Venetians  sought 
a  refuge  from  Attila  amid  their  islets  and 
lagunes.  The  parallel  holds  good  for  the 
wealth  and  splendor  with  which  these  unin¬ 
viting  sites  were  soon  crowned.  In  the 
course  of  time  New  Tyre  submitted  to  the 
nominal  authority  of  the  Persian  kings,  who 
left  to  her  her  local  self-government  and  her  | 
commerce,  with  but  slight  interference,  and 
who  required  little  of  her  beyond  the  servi¬ 
ces  of  her  fleets  in  their  wars  against  the 
Greeks ; — services  which  the  Tyrian  mer¬ 
chants  and  mariners  willingly  rendered ;  for 
it  was  among  the  Greeks  that  the  Tyrians 
found  their  most  fatal  rivals,  as  to  both  the 
colonization  and  the  commerce  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  so  far  at  least  as  regards  its  north¬ 
ern  coasts  and  its  islands.  Probably  the 
sagacious  forethought  of  the  Tyrian  merchant- 
princes  enabled  them  to  comprehend  the 
character  of  Alexander,  not  only  as  a  winner 
of  battles,  but  as  the  great  promoter  of  the 
ascendancy  of  Hellenic  civilization,  and  as 
the  ordainer  of  new  channels  for  the  com¬ 
merce  of  the  world.  They  resisted  him  with 
a  “  strenuous  ferocity”  and  a  determined 
skill,  which,  aided  by  the  natural  advantages 
of  their  city  and  its  colossal  fortifications, 
would  probably  have  been  successful  against 
any  other  general.  Tyre  fell  at  last  ^fore 
Alexander,  but  it  was  only  after  a  siege 
which  is  among  the  most  memorable  that 
either  ancient  or  modem  history  records. 

We  have  seen  Alexander,  at  the  passage 
of  the  Granicus,  bold  and  rapid,  like  Napo¬ 
leon,  almost  to  temerity,  when  boldness  and 
rapidity  were  requisite.  But  his  conduct 
after  that  battle,  as  well  as  after  the  battle 
of  Issus,  showed  that  he  did  not  suffer  him¬ 
self  to  be  hurried  forward  by  any  impatience 
for  winning  pitched  battles  and  capturing  his 
enemy’s  capital ;  but  that  he  could  recognize 
the  necessity  of  thoroughly  securing  one  pro¬ 
vince  before  he  grasped  at  another;  that  he 
knew  how  to  make  each  successive  conquest 
a  base  of  operations  for  the  next  enterprise, 
and  that  he  acted  throughout  with  the  de¬ 


liberate  intention  of  founding  a  new  and  en¬ 
during  empire,  and  not  of  merely  changing 
the  ruling  dynasty  of  the  despots  of  Asia. 
The  whole  of  the  year  that  followed  his  vic¬ 
tory  at  the  Granicus  was  spent  by  him  in 
consolidating  his  dominion  over  Asia  Minor, 
and  not  until  that  was  effected  did  he  seek 
to  advance  beyond  that  peninsula.  In  1332 
B.  c.  he  met  and  overthrew  the  multitudes 
of  Darius  at  Issus,  as  boldly  and  as  easily  as 
Clive  routed  Surajab  Dowla  at  Plassy.  But 
even  then  he  did  not  move  prematurely  upon 
Ecbatana  or  Babylon  ;  but  first  secured  his 
rear  and  flank  by  the  thorough  conquest  of 
Phcenicia,  Syria  and  Egypt.  The  import¬ 
ance  indeed  of  the  last-mentioned  country 
to  every  ruler  who  aspires  to  be  the  ruler  of 
the  world,  has  always  been  fully  felt : — by 
Cambyses  and  his  successors,  by  the  Caesars, 
by  the  first  Caliphs,  by  the  Crusaders,  by 
Sultan  Selim,  and  by  Napoleon,  as  well  as 
by  the  great  Macedonian. 

The  Persian  yoke  was  preeminently  hate¬ 
ful  to  the  Egyptians,  and  Alexander  made 
himself  master  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  the 
Pharaohs,  without  bis  military  talents  being 
called  into  display.  Egypt  is,  however,  the 
cornerstone  of  bis  truest  glory,  and  Napoleon 
has  duly  said  of  him  that  “  Alexander  did 
more  to  render  his  name  illustrious  by  found¬ 
ing  Alexandria,  and  conceiving  the  idea  of 
making  it  the  seat  of  his  empire,  than  by 
achieving  his  most  brilliant  victories.  This 
city  should  be  the  capital  of  the  world.  It 
lies  between  Asia  and  Africa,  within  reach 
of  India  and  of  Europe.  Its  port  affords 
the  only  anchorage  to  be  found  along  the 
five  hundred  leagues  of  coast  which  extend 
from  Tunis  or  ancient  Carthage  to  Alexan- 
dretta  or  Iskanderoon.  It  is  situated  at  one 
of  the  former  mouths  of  the  Nile ;  all  the 
squadrons  in  the  world  might  anchor  there, 
and  in  the  old  port  would  be  sheltered  both 
from  the  winds  and  from  attacks  of  every 
kind.”* 

It  may,  upon  first  consideration,  seem  mar¬ 
vellous  that  the  gre^  natural  advantages  of 
this  site  should  have  been  so  long  neglected 
before  the  time  of  Alexander ;  and  especially 
that  none  of  the  native  monarchs  of  ancient 
Egypt,  during  the  long  centuries  of  her 
primitive  splendor,  should  have  founded  a 
city  on  so  promising  a  spot.  But  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  the  population  and 
civilization  of  Egypt  were  concentrated  in 
early  times  along  thp  banks  of  the  Upper 
Nile.  There  is  indeed  reason  to  believe  that 
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Lower  £^ypt  is  a  country  gained  in  com¬ 
paratively  late  ages  from  the  river  and  the 
sea,  partly  by  the  natural  alluvial  deposits  of 
the  Nile,  and  partly  by  great  artificial  works 
constructed  for  the  purpose  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  with  pre-eminent  engineering  skill 
and  unremitting  industrial  energy.*  Still, 
when  this  had  been  accomplished,  and  when 
Memphis  became  the  seat  of  empire  instead 
of  Thebes,  we  find  no  attempt  made  by  the 
dynasties,  at  whose  bidding  the  pyramids 
arose,  to  give  Egypt  maritime  and  commer¬ 
cial  splendor  by  founding  a  city  at  the  Cano¬ 
pic  mouth  of  the  Nile.  The  reason  of  this 
may  partly  be  found  in  the  fact  that  Egypt 
is,  and  must  always  have  been,  deficient  in 
timber  fit  for  the  construction  of  large  sea¬ 
going  vessels ;  and  still  more  in  the  peculiar 
tenets  taught  by  the  Egyptian  priesthood, 
who  (anxious  probably  to  shut  out  innova¬ 
tion)  taught  the  people  to  regard  the  sea 
with  religious  abhorrence.  It  was  only  under 
the  last  and  short-lived  Egyptian  dynasty 
of  Psammetichus  that  foreign  mariners  were 
encouraged  or  even  permitted  to  frequent 
the  Egyptian  shore.  And  even  then,  though 
Pelusium  and  Naucratis  became  commercial 
places  of  some  small  activity  and  influence, 
the  old  Egyptian  jealousy  was  watchful  to 
prevent  the  foundation  and  growth  of  such 
an  imperial  city  as  Alexandria  afterwards 
became.  In  fact,  the  Egyptian  rulers  appear 
to  have  actually  observed  the  advantages 
oflered  by  the  site  that  was  destined  to  be¬ 
come  Alexandria,  and  they  seem  to  have 
taken  especial  precautions  against  any  settle¬ 
ment  being  made  there.  A  village,  named 
Racbotis,  then  occupied  part  of  the  ground. 
The  Egyptian  kings  stationed  in  this  village 
a  permanent  military  force  to  prevent  the 
landing  of  any  foreigners ;  and  they  pur¬ 
posely  granted  the  adjacent  country  to  pas¬ 
toral  tribes,  who  were  unlikely  either  to 
become  sea-faring  adventurers  themselves, 
or  to  sympathize  with  any  stranger  from 
beyond  the  sea. 

Under  the  oppressive  domination  which 
the  Persians  inflicted  on  Egypt,  there  was 
no  probability  of  any  thing  being  undertaken, 
that  was  calculated  to  augment  the  power 
of  the  always  dissaflfected,  and  frequently 
rebellious  province.  But,  on  the  arrival  of 
Alexander,  a  new  era  of  power  and  pros- 

R  began  for  Egypt.  He  was  welcomed 
i  natives  as  a  deliverer  from  insult  and 
oppression.  By  respecting  their  religious 


*See  Niebhur’a  ‘‘Lectures  on  Ancient  History,” 
voL  I  p.  66. 


institutions,  and  relieving  them  from  the  bur¬ 
densome  tributes  which  their  former  masters 
had  imposed,  he  assured  himself  of  their  de¬ 
voted  loyalty;  and  made  it  bis  own  interest, 
as  well  as  theirs,  that  Egypt  should  become 
wealthy  and  strong.  But  it  was  a  fixed 
principle  with  him  in  all  his  conquests,  to 
introduce  the  elements  of  Hellenic  nation¬ 
ality  and  Hellenic  civilization ;  and  for  this 
purpose  it  was  necessary  to  develop  the 
resources  of  Egypt  for  maritime  traflfic. 
Alexander,  therefore,  carefully  examined  in 
person  the  various  embouchures  of  the  Nile, 
and  the  adjacent  coasts  of  the  Delta.  He 
saw  at  a  glance  the  superiority  of  the  site, 
where  only  the  wretch^  huts  of  Racbotis 
then  stood,  to  Pelusium  and  the  other  ports. 
Already  was  he  meditating  the  conquest  of 
India  ;  and  he  resolved  that  on  the  shelter¬ 
ing  belt  of  sand  which  divides  Lake  Mareo- 
tis  from  the  sea,  and  on  the  adjacent  little 
isle  of  Pharos,  should  arise  the  city  which 
was  to  receive  the  commerce  of  India  by  the 
route  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Nile,  and  be¬ 
come  the  great  emporium  of  trade  and  civil¬ 
ization  for  the  three  continents  of  Africa, 
Asia,  and  Europe. 

The  worthiest  parallel  for  this  masterpiece 
of  Alexander’s  genius  may  perhaps  be  found 
in  the  magnificent  project  which  Charle¬ 
magne  formed,  during  his  Saxon  wars,  of 
uniting  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine,  and  thus 
establishing  a  channel  by  which  the  com¬ 
merce  and  the  civilization  of  Western  and 
of  Eastern  Europe  should  interpenetrate 
through  the  centre  of  our  continent.  It  has 
been  only  within  the  last  few  years,  that  the 
canal,  which  the  old  Frankish  Emperor  pro¬ 
jected,  has  been  completed.  The  natural 
difiiculties  of  the  soil  proved  too  much  for 
the  engineering  skill  of  Charlemagne’s  time. 
But  the  conception  was  worthy  of  the  im¬ 
perial  mind  that  formed  it,  especially  when 
we  remember  the  rude  barbarism  of  the  age 
in  which  Charlemagne  lived,  and  the  con¬ 
temptuous  indifiference  with  which  even  the 
best  of  his  chieftains  and  counsellors  regarded 
the  interest  of  the  merchant  and  the  artizan, 
as  compared  with  the  glory  of  the  soldier. 
We  can  readily  imagine  that  in  Alexander’s 
great  works  of  civilization,  the  lessons  of 
Aristotle  bore  their  natural  fruit.  Charle¬ 
magne  had  been  inspired  by  no  such  master 
of  the  human  intellect.  His  glory,  as  a 
civilizer,  is  peculiarly  his  own  ;  and  though, 
in  point  of  immediate  success,  his  design  for 
developing  the  full  capabilities  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  rivers  cannot  be  compared  with  Alex¬ 
ander’s  foundation  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
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it  deserves  to  be  mentioned  and  classed  with 
it,  as  marking  the  grandeur  of  the  originating 
mind. 

There  is,  however,  one  point  in  which 
Alexander’s  genius,  as  displayed  in  the  se¬ 
lection  and  creation  of  his  Egyptian  capital, 
is  unrivalled.  That  is  the  decisive  rapidity 
with  which  he  acted.  He  did  not  become 
familiar  with  Egypt,  as  Charlemagne  did 
with  Germany  by  repeated  campaigns.  He 
passed  only  a  few  months  of  his  life  in  that 
country ;  but  he  felt  at  once  the  need  of  such 
a  city  as  Alexandria  became ;  he  saw  at  a 
glance  the  advantageous  nature  of  the  site 
which  he  determined  on,  and  he  instantly 
caused  the  idea  of  his  new  city  to  become  a 
reality. 

No  words  can  describe  this  intuitive  power 
of  comprehending  instantly  the  natural  ad¬ 
vantages  of  a  particular  spot,  either  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  peace  or  war,  better  than  the  words 
which  Napoleon  uses  in  that  part  of  his 
memoirs,  which  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of 
Alexander  and  of  Egypt.  Napoleon  truly 
says,  that  the  eye  of  the  great  commander 
is  the  eye  of  inspiration.  “  This  faculty  con¬ 
sists  in  a  facility  of  seizing  at  a  glance,  the 
various  circumstances  connected  with  the 
ground,  according  to  the  nature  of  different 
countries.  It  is,  in  short,  a  gift  which  is 
called  the  military  glance,  and  which  great 
generals  liave  received  from  nature.” 

The  city,  which  Alexander  thus  planned, 
was  reared  rapidly  at  his  orders,  by  the 
skilled  labor  of  the  ready  myriads  of  the 
Egyptian  population,  guided  and  animated 
by  Greek  science  and  inventive  genius. 
Alexander  saw  the  works  so  far  advanced, 
as  to  feel  assured  of  the  successful  comple¬ 
tion  of  his  great  design,  before  he  led  his 
army,  in  the  spring  of  331  b.c.,  back  from 
Egypt  to  Syria,  and  thence  to  the  Euphrates, 
on  their  further  path  to  the  conquest  of  the 
East. 

Two  others  of  the  Imperial  Four,  Cmsar 
and  Napoleon,  appeared  in  after  ages  in 
Egypt  as  conquerors,  and  we  are  naturally 
led  to  the  contemplation  of  their  exploits  on 
the  same  scene  of  action.  The  parallel 
between  Alexander  and  Napoleon  in  Egypt 
is  peculiarly  interesting,  as  each  of  these  two 
commanders  sedulously  bent  his  mind  to  re¬ 
vive  the  wealth  and  splendor  of  Egypt, 
and  to  make  the  secure  possession  of  her 
and  of  the  neighboring  Asiatic  province  of 
Syria  a  base  for  extensive  operations  against 
Upper  Asia  and  India.  Caesar’s  campaign 
at  Alexandria  is  the  most  romantic  part  of 
bis  career,  but  it  is  not  the  porUon  that  fur¬ 


nishes  the  best  points  of  comparison  between 
him  and  either  his  Macedonian  predecessor 
or  his  Corsican  follower  in  the  subjugation 
of  Egypt.  It  was  in  the  autumn  of  b.c.  48, 
that  Caesar  landed  at  Alexandria  in  eager 
pursuit  of  his  rival  Pompeius,  whom  he  had 
recently  defeated  at  Pharsalia.  Pompeius 
had  been  murdered  there  by  order  of  the 
Alexandrian  Court  a  few  days  before  Caesar’s 
arrival.  The  ministers  of  the  young  King  of 
Egypt  thought  that  they  should  conciliate 
Caesar’s  favor  by  this  crime ;  but  they  only 
excited  his  horror,  and  he  entered  Alexan¬ 
dria  fully  resolved  to  take  every  advantage 
which  the  quarrels  among  the  Egyptian 
royal  family  offered  him,  for  aggrandizing 
his  own  power  and  that  of  Rome  (which 
now  had  become  identical),  and  in  particular 
for  exacting  the  payment  of  an  enormous 
sum  of  money,  which  he  claimed  from  the 
Alexandrian  Court  for  political  services 
which  he,  as  a  Roman  senator,  had  formerly 
rendered  to  the  late  King  Ptolemy  Auletes. 

The  dynasty  of  the  Ptolemies  was  de¬ 
scended  from  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus, 
one  of  the  ablest  of  Alexander’s  generals, 
who,  in  the  confusion  that  followed  the  great 
conqueror’s  death,  secured  Egypt  as  his  own 
share  of  the  empire.  The  country  had  been 
generally  prosperous  under  him  and  his  suc¬ 
cessors,  and  the  city  of  Alexandria  itself 
acquired  a  degree  of  splendor  which  made 
it  the  second  city  of  the  world.  Indeed  as 
a  seat  of  commerce,  of  literature,  and  of  the 
arts  and  sciences,  it  was  far  superior  to  Rome 
itself.  The  fortifications  were  strong,  the 
fleet  was  large  and  well  equipped,  and  an 
army  of  20,000  regular  soldiers  (many  of 
whom  were  deserters  from  Roman  armies), 
under  the  generals  of  the  young  King,  was 
■  encamped  close  to  the  capital,  at  the  time 
when  Caesar,  at  the  head  of  only  4,000 
troops,  haughtily  made  his  way  into  Alexan¬ 
dria  with  all  the  insignia  of  Consul  and  Im- 
perator  of  Rome,  and  bade  the  rival  factions 
of  the  young  King  and  his  two  sisters, 
Cleopatra  and  Arsinoe,  submit  their  claims 
to  his  decision. 

The  charms  of  Cleopatra  soon  fascinated 
her  judge ;  and  Caesar  espoused  her  cause 
with  an  ardor  that  makes  us  think  rather  of 
some  youthful  Paladin  of  the  days  of  chivalry, 
than  of  the  grave,  middle-aged  statesman 
and  warrior  of  ancient  Rome.  He  was 
speedily  involved  in  a  war  with  the  Alexan¬ 
drians,  in  which  not  only  all  the  resources  of 
his  genius,  as  a  commander,  were  called  into 
action,  but  he  more  than  once  owed  his 
safety  to  his  own  personal  prowess  as  a  com- 
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batant.  In  one  of  the  sea-Bghts  that  took 
place  between  bis  galleys  and  the  flotilla, 
which  the  Egyptians  fitt^  ont  after  he  had 
surprised  and  burnt  their  fleet,  the  vessel 
which  bore  the  great  Roman  was  sunk,  and 
Csesar  was  forced  to  swim  for  his  life.  Ulti¬ 
mately  he  baffled  all  the  attacks  which  the 
Egyptian  soldiery  and  the  populace  made  on 
his  scanty  force,  and  when  his  reinforce¬ 
ments  at  last  were  approaching,  and  King 
Ptolemy  marched  off  with  his  regular  troops 
to  intercept  them,  Caesar  followed  and  gave 
his  enemies  a  crushing  defeat,  probably  not 
far  from  the  very  spot  where  Bonaparte 
afterwards  defeated  the  Turkish  army  at  the 
battle  of  Aboukir. 

Ptolemy  was  killed  in  the  battle,  and  the 
Egyptians  in  unconditional  surrender  implored 
the  mercy  of  Caesar.  At  a  later  period  of 
his  life  he  is  said  to  have  meditated  making 
Alexandria  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  his  em¬ 
pire,  and  be  probably  would  have  done  so 
now  had  not  he  b^n  under  the  urgent 
necessity  of  encountering  with  the  least  pos¬ 
sible  delay  the  formidable  enemies  that  yet 
defied  him  in  Pontus  and  in  North  Africa. 


He  was  unwilling,  too,  in  that  troubled  state  o^ 
the  Roman  world,  to  give  any  Roman  officer 
the  command  of  so  important  a  province  as 
Egypt,  which  could  so  readily  be  made  the 
seat  of  independent  power.  Perhaps,  also, 
his  love  for  Cleopatra  may  have  combined  in 
inducing  him  to  give  her  the  crown  of  Egypt. 
It  was  not  till  after  the  Great  Dictator’s 
death,  and  till  after  that  wondrous  Princess 
had  led  other  Romans  to  dare  all  and  neglect 
all  for  the  love  of  her,  that  Egypt  was 
finally  subdued  by  tbe  Romans,  and  made 
an  integral  portion  of  the  dominions  of 
Aimustus. 

Eighteen  hundred  and  forty-six  years 
passed  away  between  tbe  time  when  Caesar 
fought  his  war  of  barricades  against  tbe  last 
Ptolemy,  for  the  sake  of  Cleopatra’s  eyes, 
and  the  time  when  Napoleon  left  his  Jose¬ 
phine  to  invade  Egypt.  More  than  twenty- 
one  centuries  had  intervened  between  the 
foundation  of  Alexandria  by  the  great  King 
of  Macedon  and  the  restoration  of  its  fortifi¬ 
cations  by  the  French  engineers  under  Gen. 
Bonaparte’s  directions. 
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Readers  now  approaching  M.  Sainte-Beuve 
for  the  first  time,  would  hardly  surmise  that 
he  was,  in  times  past,  a  devout  adherent  to 
tbe  Romantic  school.  Once  be  espoused  its 
cause,  expounded  its  beauties,  and  defended 
its  teachers.  But  with  years  that  bring  the 
philosophic  mind,  and  that  also,  be  it  added, 
chill  the  fires  and  tame  the  hey-day  blood  of 
youth,  be  has  been  changed  into  a  veteran  of 
another  creed,  bound  by  other  canons  of  taste, 
and  sound  in  (^uite  other  articles  of  faith. 
Without  venturing  to  discuss  the  limitless 
controversy  suggested  by  such  change,  in¬ 
volving  as  it  does  so  manifold  an  appeal  to 
criticism  in  its  principles,  and  to  the  illustra¬ 
tions  of  French  literature  at  large,  we  shall 
content  ourselves  at  this  present,  with  a  cor¬ 
dial  expression  of  interest  in  M.  Sainte-Beuve 
as  one  of  the  most  accomplished,  graceful, 
refined,  and  withal,  instructive  of  French 
critics.  And  hereby  we  invite  attention  to 


his  “Causeries  du  Lundi,”*  of  which  six 
volumes  have  now  appeared,  —  reprinted 
from  the  pages  of  the  Conttitutiormel,  where 
this  Monday  chit-chat,  as  he  modestly  phrases 
it,  has  long  attracted,  and  still  continues  to 
attract,  an  extended  and  well-merited  notice. 
The  “Causeries”  are,  indeed,  tolerably  known 
in  England  ;  and,  where  known,  are  highly 
relished.  We  may  hope,  however,  to  intro¬ 
duce  them  to  some  at  least  who,  with  the 
certainty  of  relishing,  happen  as  yet  not  to 
know  them.  For  their  author’s  privilege  it 
is  to 


Charm  with  graceful  negligence, 
And  without  method  talk  us  into  sense ; 
And,  like  a  friend,  familiarly  convey 
Tbe  truest  notions  in  the  easiest  way. 


*  Causeries  du  Lundi,  par  C.  A.  Sainte-Beuve,  de 
I’Acad^mie  Fran^aise.  Deuxieme  Edition.  Paris : 
Gamier  Fr^rea  1868. 
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Literary  portrait-painting  has  long  been  a 
favorite  and  flourishing  art  in  France.  A 
host  of  names  renowned  in  the  art  might  be 
adduced :  suffice  it  to  allude  to  Mdlle.  de 
Scudery,  in  her  “  precious”  romances ;  to 
Bussy  Rabutin  (the  S^vign^’s  “  most  devot¬ 
ed”),  pronounced  inimitable  in  the  easy  grace 
and  originality  of  his  pencil;  toMdme.  deS4- 
vign6  herself  ;  to  La  Chrande  MademoUelle 
(Henrietta  of  Orleans);  to  the  Abbe  deChoisy 
and  Mdme.  de  Caylus,  and  Saint  Simon,  and  La 
Bruyere,  and  Yauvenargues,  and  Fontenelle, 
and  successors  innumerable,  small  and  great. 
The  France  of  our  own  day  teems  with  artists 
similar  in  kind,  and  sometimes  vastly  dissim¬ 
ilar  in  degree.  Of  these,  many  may  surpass 
M.  Sainte-Beuve  in  boldness,  vivid  effect,  and 
intensity  of  coloring.  Beside  the  studies  of 
not  a  few  contemporaries,  his  own  have  a 
pale,  sober,  almost  chilly  tint :  and  admirers 
of  the  exaggerated  and  the  pretentious  will 
complain  of  a  comparative  absence,  in  his 
designs,  of  glare  and  glitter,  and  of  those 
dashing  appliances  by  which  adventurous 
sketchers  pander  to  a  popular  greed  for 
something  ultra.  His  style,  on  the  contrary, 
is  quiet,  mellow,  strict,  and  carefully  ton^ 
down.  Common  taste  will  probably  vote  it 
common- place.  It  eschews  meretricious  arts; 
it  is  true  to  a  self-imposed  law  of  self-restraint. 
Causeur  though  he  be  by  profession,  M.Sainte- 
Beuve’s  causeries  have  a  method,  a  system,  ' 
a  principle  of  limitation  :  the  chat  may  not 
transgress  certain  rules,  or  lose  itself  in  cha¬ 
otic  miscellanies  and  wandering  mazes  and 
passages  that  lead  to  nothing ;  it  must  not 
reveal  a  mere  voluble  chatterbox ;  it  must 
not  evaporate  in  the  thin  air  of  purposeless 
gossip,  or  become  a  disorganized  mass  of 

bald  disjointed  chat.”  The  critic  rever¬ 
ences  and  magnifies  his  office.  He  is  a  vete¬ 
ran  in  his  labor,  and  it  is  a  labor  of  love. 
His  reviews  prove  him 

Not  dully  prepossessed,  nor  blindly  right ; 

Though  leam’d,  well-bred ;  and  though  well- 
bred,  sincere ; 

Modestly  bold,  and  humanly  severe : 

Blest  with  a  taste  exact,  yet  unconiin’d  ; 

A  knowledge  both  of  books  and  human  kind. 

To  him  we  may  apply  the  words  of  Madame 
du  Deffand,  forgetting  the  original  object : 
“  II  a  beaucoup  d’esprit,  trds  cultivd,  le  gout 
tres-juste,  beaucoup  de  discernement  sur  les 
bommes  et  sur  les  ouvrages,  raisonne  tres- 
consequemment,  le  style  excellent,  sans  tor- 

tillage,  sans  (pretention . Tous 

ses  Portraitt  sont  tres-ressemblants  et  bien 
frapp6s.”  His  criticisms  are  excellent  in 


moderation,  clear-sightedness,  and  good 
sense.  Not  very  profound  or  subtle,  per¬ 
haps  ;  yet  searching  and  thoughtful,  and 
with  a  singular  and  thrice-bles^  freedom 
from  the  cant  vices  of  the  craft.  He  is  not 
one  of  your  hyper-panegyrists,  nor  of  your 
savage  Ishmaelites ;  he  neither  sides  with 
those  who  descry  a  microcosm  of  meaning  in 
a  prosy  quoi  qu'on  die,*  nor  with  those  whom 
genius  turns  against  and  rends  as  "  cut¬ 
throat  bandits”  who  “  mangle  to  expose,”! 
and  do  their  best  to  snuff  out  fiery  souls  by 
an  extinguishing  article.  He  is  not  one  of 
the  ready-made  critics,  after  Byron’s  recipe,^ 

Take  hackney’d  jokes  from  Miller,  got  by  rote. 

With  just  enough  of  learning  to  misquote, 

A  mind  well  skill’d  to  find  or  forge  a  fault, 

A  turn  for  panning — call  it  Attic  salt,  &c. 

M.  Sainte-Beuve  brings  to  bis  work  a  lofty 
sense  of  its  moral  as  well  as  of  its  intellect¬ 
ual  requirements  ;  he  has  scanned  its  respon¬ 
sibilities,  and  evidently  seeks  to  employ  the 
conscience  of  a  careful,  as  well  as  the  pen 
of  a  ready,  writer.  He  strives  to  do  justice 
to  his  author,  his  reader,  and  himself.  As 
for  his  author,  he  labors  to  realize,  in  his 
behalf,  what  he  calls  “  cette  faculty  de  demi- 
m^tamorphose,”  or  quasi-identiiication  with 
that  author,  with  his  point  of  view,  which  is 
(and  Coleridge  would  nod  assent)  “  le 
triomphe  de  la  critique,”  consisting  as  it  does 
in  the  critic’s  putting  himself  "  It  la  place  de 
I’auteur,  et  au  point  de  vue  du  sujet  qu’on 
examine,  a  lire  tout  4crit  selon  I’esprit  que 
I’a  dietd.”  How  far  the  Cauteur  would  suc¬ 
ceed  in  reducing  his  principle  to  practice,  if 
engaged  on  English  literature — in  criticising 
Wordsworth,  for  instance,  or  Charles  Lamb, 
or  our  Elizabethan  worthies — is  a  question 
we  will  shirk  with  a  n'importe :  but,  so  far 
as  we  are  capable  of  judging,  or  “  guessing,” 
he  succeeds  right  deftly  in  applying  it  to  the 
messieurs  and  mesdames  of  his  **  ain  couri- 
tree.”  J’rench  philosophers  and  French 
poets,  French  politicians  and  French  peers. 


*  .  .  .  “  C«  quoi  qu'oti  die  en  dit  beau- 

coup  plus  qu’il  ne  aemble. 

Je  ne  aais  pae,  pour  moi,  ai  chacun  me  reasemble ; 
Mais  j’entenda,  la-de•M>u^  un  million  de  mota.” 

Les  Femmes  Savantes,  iiL,  2. 
f  According  to  Bums’  wrathful  invective,  in  his 
Lines  to  Robert  Graham : 

“  Critics — appall’d  I  venture  on  the  name, 
Those  cut-throat  bandits  in  the  paths  of  fame : 
Bloody  dissectors,  worse  than  ten  Munroes ; 
He  hacks  to  teach,  they  mangle  to  expose.” 

!  His  lordship’s  tenet,  at  one  time,  being,  that 
“  A  man  must  serve  his  time  to  every  trade 
Save  censure— critics  all  are  ready  made.” 
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French  matrons  and  French  maidens,  French 
pietists  and  French  infidels,  French  nobles 
and  French  aansculotteM, — all  in  their  tom  he 
discusses  under  duly  diversified  aspects,  and 
really  goes  a  good  way  towards  becoming  all 
things  to  all  [French]  men.  It  is  allowed 
that  few  rival  him  in  an  intimate  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  history  and’ literature  of  his 
country  during  the  seventeenth  and  eigh¬ 
teenth  centuries — in  the  shifting  phases  of 
its  many-colored  life — whether  the  couleur 
de  roM  of  tranquil  days,  or  the  blood-stained 
tricolor  of  revolutionary  frenzy,  or  any  other 
shade  and  hue  of  social  experience,  before  or 
since. 

In  style  he  is  clear,  classical,  simple. 
Great  and  constantly  repeated  is  his  aversion 
to  turgid,  grandiose  diction ;  great  and  warm¬ 
ly-expressed  his  admiration  of  the  simplicity* 
and  purity  of  the  school  of  Pascal  and 
Bourdaloue.  He  has  a  keen  eye,  and  a  se¬ 
vere  one,  for  neologisms  and  solecisms ;  be 
loves  to  expose  them  in  their  monstrosity, 
and  conjure  up  the  ghost  of  a  Nicole  or  a 
Fontenelle,  and  ask  what  he  would  think. 


*  Thus,  in  his  esssy  on  Readings  in  public,  he 
insists  on  the  importance  of  losing  no  opportunity 
of  instilling  into  one’s  audience  a  love  au  simple, 
du  $en*i,  de  Pilevi,  de  ce  qui  eel  grand  tans  phrate; 
advising  the  Reader,  for  instance,  to  follow  up  a 
chapter  of  some  modem  romance  with  an  extract 
from  Xavier  de  Maistre.  “Canserie^”  i.,  224. 
Again,  speaking  of  Balzac,  he  contrasts  his  giddy- 
making,  capricious,  indefinite  style,  with  that  of 
the  old  French  classics,  “simple,  grave,  sincere,” 
^Mt  va  loin,  as  La  Bruyire  says ;  and  quotes  admi¬ 
ringly  that  Maxim-maker’s  remark,  that  for  every 
thought  there  is  one  single  expression  available, 
whicn,  and  no  other,  should  be  used,  and  if  neces¬ 
sary  hunted  up  without  stint  of  time  and  pains  (il, 
357).  lie  delights  in  Bonald’s  rule,  Le  beau  en 
tout  e»t  toujoure  tivere :  he  ratifies  as  essential  to 
literature,  the  axiom  of  Vauvenargues,  La  nettete 
eit  le  vernie  dee  maitree :  he  reiterates  the  sarcasm 
of  Pascal  on  those  who  cannot  call  a  king  rot,  but 
forsooth  auguete  monarque — who  are  afraid  to  call 
Paris,  Paris,  but  must  drag  in  the  periphrasis 
capitale  de  royaume.  And  on  one  occasion  M. 
Sainte-Beuve  thus  enthusiastically  apoetrophises  his 
literary  models — after  having  wearied  and  sickened 
himself  over  the  bigarreee  and  eonvuleivee  pages  of 
Camille  I>esmoulius’  “Vienx  Cordelier” — “On  se 
prend  a  s’^crier  en  se  rejetant  en  arri^re ;  O  le 
style  des  honnetee  gens,  de  ceux  qui  ont  .  .  .  plac4 
dans  les  sentiments  memet  de  I’ame  le  principe  et 
la  mesure  du  gout  t  O  lee  icrivains  polls,  moa^r^s 
et  purs  I  0  le  Nicole  des  Eeeaie  I  O  Daguesseau 
^crivant  la  Vie  de  son  pirel  O  Vauvenargues  I  O 
Pellisson  1”— “  Causeries,"  uL,  97.  Alas  and  woe 
the  day  for  Sia  Nathasixl,  were  hie  vagabondage 
of  diction  and  nondescript  style — anarchical,  anom¬ 
alous,  antinomian,  and  a  good  many  other  bad  ad¬ 
jectives— to  come  under  the  ken  and  pen  of  M. 
Sainte-Beuve  I  That  Lundi  were  a  Black  Monday 
for  Sir  Nat 


what  he  would  say,  of  such  a  piece  of  wick¬ 
edness.  Sir  Thomas  Browne  would  trouble 
him  ;  Elia  would  fidget  him ;  Colerit^ 
would  give  him  no  peace ;  Carlyle  would 
drive  him  mad. 

In  politics  and  ethics,  those  delicate  points 
for  English  readers  of  French  authors,  he  is 
cautiously  conservative  —  not  using  that 
phrase  technically,  or  as  a  party  word,  but 
as  significant  of  his  opposition  to  assailants 
of  what  is  established  and  time-honored  in 
morals  and  social  science.  The  immoral  in 
fiction,  the  lawless  in  fact,  he  cannot  away 
with.  Romancers  who  weave  network  of 
false  sentiment,  and  political  theorists  who 
never  tire  of  playing  "  Much  Ado  about 
Nothing,”  at  the  state^ s  expense  and  society’s 
risk — find  in  him  an  adversary  •*  of  credit 
and  renown.”  Condorcet’s  conduct  in  1792, 
is  enough,  he  protests,  merely  in  a  moral 
point  of  view,  to  make  one  curse  revolutions, 
and  shudder  non  pas  pour  sa  vie,  mais  pour 
son  propre  earactere.  Andr6  Chenier’s  de¬ 
nunciation  of  demagogues  who  hate  the 
ancien  rlgime,  not  because  it  is  bad,  but  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  regime  at  all,  evokes  his  fervent 
plaudits.  To  countrymen  of  his  he  com¬ 
mends  Turgot’s  exclamation ;  “  Liberty ! — 
sighing  I  say  it,  men  are  unworthy  of  thee  ! 
— Equality  !  thee  they  may  desire,  but  thee 
they  cannot  attain !”  With  zest  he  quotes 
B6ranger’s  reply  to  Chateaubriand,  when 
the  old  Legitimist  said  to  the  old  Rupublican, 
“  Well,  and  so  you’ve  got  your  Republic  at 
last;”  and  Bdranger  answered,  “Yes,  so  I 
have ;  but  I’d  rather  dream  about  it  than 
have  it.”  He  is  severe  on  what  he  calls  the 
mysticised  sensualism  of  the  Renl  school  of 
novelists,  as  well  as  the  unmasked  sensualism 
of  the  Sues  and  Paul  de  Kocks.  In  short, 
he  enjoys  and  deserves  the  repute  of  a 
“  healthy”  writer. 

One  of  the  chief  attractions  of  his  Cause- 
riesis  the  series  of  portraits  of  eminent  French 
women,  to  whom  he  assigns  a  foremost  place. 
The  labors  of  Miss  Pardoe  and  Miss  Julia 
Kavanagh,  among  others  that  might  be 
named,  have  lately  popularized  this  compart¬ 
ment  of  his  Gallery  in  our  own  reading 
world.  The  popularity  of  the  subject  in 
France  itself  is  inexhaustible;  and  great 
credit  is  due  to  M.  Sainte-Beuve  for  the  tact 
and  discrimination  with  which  he  has  ap¬ 
proached  it — without  affected  prudery  on 
one  side,  or,  on  the  other,  any  thing  like  pru¬ 
rient  license.  He  is  at  once  the  sagacious 
man  of  the  world,  and,  as  aforesaid,  the 
“  healthy”  writer. 

Out  of  this  long  line  of  lady  portraits, 
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select  few  may  here  be  mentioned,  in  honor 
of  the  artist.  Mademoiselle  de  Scud^ry,  for 
instance — whom  he  depicts  as  a  sort  of 
Madame  de  Genlis,  pint  the  momentous  ad¬ 
dendum  of  la  vertu.  A  Genlis  in  fact,  of  the 
Louis  Treise  era  ;  full  of  strength  and  hon¬ 
esty,  and  a  decorous,  steadfast  old  maid  “  of 
fourscore  and  upwards.”  Like  the  Genlis, 
this  illustrious  Sappho  (as  she  was  called, 
from  her  autograph,  or  auto- portraiture,  in 
the  Grand  Cyrus)  was  intent  on  pancyclo- 
paedic  attainments — from  a  knowledge  of  the 
properties  of  simples  and  the  confectionery 
art,  to  the  anatomy  of  the  human  soul ; 
every  incident  in  social  life  must  be  appre¬ 
hended,  and  turned  to  account  as  material 
for  the  concoction  of  romance,  essay,  moral 
dissertation ;  it  must  serve  for  a  lecture  or  a 
compliment.  Both  the  ladies  were  distin- 
giushed  by  a  combined  habit  of  pedantry, 
and  extreme  delicacy  of  observation,  and  fa¬ 
miliarity  with  the  ways  of  the  world.  There 
is  something  highly  instructive  in  the  com¬ 
pleteness  of  Mademoiselle  de  Scudery’s  sur¬ 
vival  of  her  brilliant  renown  in  literature — 
the  last  twenty-four  years  of  her  life  b^ing  a 
gradual  decadence,  thanks  to  the  satire  of 
Boileau,  and  the  new  style  in  romance  of 
Madame  de  la  Fayette,  whose  Zdide  and 
Princesse  de  Clevet  had  a  freshness  and  na¬ 
ture  quite  alien  from  the  old-fashioned  roman. 
The  “correct  taste”  of  the  Place-Royale 
and  the  Hotel  Rambouillet  bad,  happily,  no 
lease  of  perpetuity ;  and  the  Pr^ieuses  so 
respected  in  the  palmy  days  of  Clelie,  must 
submit  to  become,  under  Moliere’s  dynasty, 
the  Precieuses  Ridicule*. 

Madame  de  Sevigne  is  neatly  portrayed : 
that  rich  and  vigorous  nature,  healthful  and 
ever  fresh ;  impassioned  in  one  direction 
only,  in  her  tender  enthusiasm  towards  her 
daughter  ;  distinguished  by  a  pervading 
grace  all  her  own,  a  grace  not  indeed  serene 
and  smart,  but  lively,  exuberant,  full  of  sense 
and  even  smartness,  and  with  no  one  pale 
hue  in  its  harmony  of  colors.  '•  There  is  a 
dash  of  Moliere  about  her.  She  reminds  one 
of  his  Dorine — she  is  herself  a  Dorine  of 
fashion  and  high  life.”  She  belongs  to  the 
race  of  lightsome,  vivacious  spirits — occa¬ 
sionally  brusque  in  manner,  and  unrestrained 
in  speech — such  as  Ninon  and  La  Fontaine  ; 
a  generation  elder  in  period  and  younger  in 
heart  than  that  of  Racine  and  Boileau.  As 
Madame  de  la  Fayette  told  her,  she  seemed 
bom  for  pleasure,  and  pleasure  created  for 
her ;  her  presence  lent  new  charms  to  the 
amusements  of  life,  and  they  to  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  her  beauty  —  which  beauty,  real. 


though  a  little  irregular,  radiated  light  and 
sparkles  all  around  when  itself  lit  up  by  joy¬ 
ous  animation.  Rightly  is  it  affirmed,  that 
this  Queen  of  letter- writers  is,  like  Montaigne, 
like  La  Fontaine,  one  of  those  subjects  which 
are  always  the  order  of  the  day  in  France — 
not  only  a  classic,  but  an  acquaintance;  and, 
better  still,  a  neighbor  and  a  friend. 

Such  another  subject,  in  respect  of  na¬ 
tional  interest,  is  Madame  de  la  Valliere  ;  of 
whom,  if  M.  Sainte-Beuve  says  nothing  new, 
he  repeats  the  traditional  eulogies  in  his  own 
approved  and  well-ordered  manner.  She  is 
one  of  the  historical  names  which,  tarnished 
though  they  be,  yet  in  a  cemetery  of  French 
soil,  and  to  a  people  constitutionally  dis¬ 
posed  to  be  a  little  blind  to  faults  and  very 
I  kind  to  virtues  such  as  hers, 

“  Smell  sweet  and  blossom  in  the  dost.” 

To  France  she  is  the  ideal  of  the  lover  in  dis¬ 
interestedness,  faithfulness,  and  devoted  ten¬ 
derness — the  ideal,  moreover,  of  touching 
and  sincere  penitence.  Comparing  her  with 
Madame  de  Fontanges,  a  languishing  and 
somewhat  vain-glorious  beauty,  Madame  de 
S<5vigne  applies  to  her  a  description  almost 
identical  with  Wordsworth’s  figure  of  Lucy, 
as  “a  violet  by  a  mossy  stone  half- bidden 
from  the  eye.”  Her  cloister  life,  as  Louise, 
Sister  of  Mercy,  is  here  pleasingly  sketched — 
a  seclusion  which  certainly  testifies  as  strong¬ 
ly  to  her  depth  of  heart,  as  it  does  to  the 
heartlessness  of  the  Grand  Monarque.  Then 
again  we  have  a  careful  study  of  the  most 
renowned  of  her  successors  in  his  majesty’s 
graces,  the  serious  and  sagacious  widow  of 
Scarron,  and  ultimately*  the  widow  of 
“Lewis  Baboon”  himself.  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon  is  no  special  favorite  with  our  intelli¬ 
gent  Causeur,  What  service,  he  asks,  did 
she  ever  render  France  ?  and  makes  haste  to 
answer.  None — except  the  day  when  she 
bade  Racine  write  a  sacred  drama  for  St. 

*  Long  has  the  controversy  lasted,  whether  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Maintenon  altogether,  or  almost,  persuaded 
Louis  to  be  her  husband.  Here  a  miss  is  as  good 
as  a  mile.  Yet  people  have  been  somehow  accus¬ 
tomed  to  regard  her  as  a  sort  of  matrimonial  ter- 
(turn  quid,  a  kind  of  “  betwixt  and  between.”  She 
has  been  discussed  as  a  historical  enigma.  But  St. 
Simon,  her  contemporary,  calls  the  enigma  trans¬ 
parent.  However,  formal  proofs  of  what  Win 
Jenkins  would  call  the  “  matter-o-money-al  surry- 
money,”  have  not  been  produced — from  the  days 
of  St.  Simon,  who  fixes  the  date  of  the  private  es¬ 
pousals  at  lft83,  (the  year  of  the  Queen's  death,) 
to  the  Due  de  Noaillea,  who  (in  his  “  Histoire  de 
Madame  Maintenon,”  1848)  places  it  two  years 
later — though  without  new  documents  to  back  his 
plausible  scheme. 
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Cyr.  Acdve,  obliging — thus  he  defines 
her — ^insinuating  without  meanness,  interest¬ 
ing  herself  adroitly  in  tbe  pleasures  and 
pains  of  others,  yet  perfectly  devoid  of  real 
sympathy ;  an  intellectual  coquette ;  tolerably 
winning  at  a  distance,  by  a  certain  imposing 
mr  of  noble  simplicity  and  dignified  discre¬ 
tion  ;  her  dominant  passion  a  love  of  personal 
consideration  ;  her  safeguard  through  life  a 

f)unctilious  and  cold-blooded  respect  for  re- 
igion.  That  for  no  one  moment  throughout 
her  protracted  life  she  surrendered  herself  to 
an  impulse  of  the  heart — this,  he  affirms,  is 
the  secret  of  the  coldness  she  inspires  us 
withal,  much  as  might 

A  stoic  of  the  court— a  dame  without  a  tear. 

The  Duchess  of  Burgundy  (mother  of 
Louis  XV.}  appears  in  this  rallery  under  a 
less  amiable  aspect,  on  tbe  wnole,  than  that 
with  which  we  have  been  wont  to  accredit  her. 
Our  guide  freely  bears  witness  to  the  charm 
of  her  natural  graces,  to  that  winsome,  fairy¬ 
like  manner  which  enchanted  the  court  of 
Louis  XIV.  lie  thinks  it  a  subject  of  regret 
that  she  was  not  spared  to  reign  by  the  side 
of  F^n^lon’s  virtuous  pupil,  and  thus  happi¬ 
ly  defer  tbe  reign  of  their  son,  destined  to 
the  stigma  of  le  plus  nUpritable  de*  rois.  But 
he  does  not  cloak  her  weaknesses  for  wine, 
and  gaming,  and  such-like  modes,  at  that  day 
so  indulgently  regarded,  nor  omit  to  record 
the  charge  against  her,  that  she  abused  the 
king’s  confidence  by  betraying  French  state 
secrets  to  an  enemy  of  France,  and  instruct¬ 
ing  her  father,  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  in  all  tbe 
military  designs  of  Louis  and  his  marshals. 

The  busy,  piquant  little  Duchess  of  Maine 
is  capitally  portrayed— one  of  tbe  most  an¬ 
omalous  and  whimsical  productions  of  the 
reign  of  the  Great  Louis.  Almost  a  dwarf 
in  person ;  in  ambition  unbounded,  in  spirit 
indomitable,  in  intrigue  ezhaustless.  Her 
husband,  timid  and  undemonstrative ;  her¬ 
self,  hardy,  inquisitive,  restless,  imperious, 
fantastic.  Everything  by  turns,  from  severe 
blue-stockingism  to  private  theatricals  and 
park  bucolics.  Now  deep,  for  a  dabbler, 
in  tbe  philosophy  of  Descartes,  the  Latin  of 
Virgil  and  Terence,  and  the  astronomy  of 
Fontenelle ;  now  making  the  welkin  ring  with 
tbe  laughter  of  a  well-dressed,  neat-handed 
Phillis ;  now  out  watching  the  night-watches 
in  schemes  of  conspiracy — covering  sheet 
after  sheet  of  paper  with  polemics  and  stric¬ 
tures,  designed  to  inspire  a  new  Fronde 
against  the  regent  of  the  new  century.  In 
her  we  are  invited  to  behold  a  perfect  model 
of  the  spoilt- child  egoism,  the  fanciful  des¬ 


potism  and  coquettisbness,  of  a  princess  of 
tbe  blood  in  days  of  yore ;  gifted  (or  cursed, 
if  you  will)  with  a  naive  incapacity  for  con¬ 
ceiving  any  other  existence  in  the  world  than 
her  own,  and  whose  philosophy  has  actually 
attained  tbe  sublime  conviction  that  the  uni¬ 
verse  is  but  a  dependence  and  extension  of 
her  dainty  self:  UUnivers,  c'eat  mot! 

Then  again  we  have  Horace  Walpole’s 
dear  old  blind  woman,”  Madame  du  Def- 
fand — forgetting,  as  far  as  might  be,  her  af¬ 
fliction,  and  trying  to  make  all  others  forget 
it  too,  by  dint  of  tact  and  agreeable  man¬ 
ners  ;  capricious  and  unromantic,  a  very  de~ 
baxichit  d'esprit,  frank  and  fastidious,  fiery 
and  fussy,  quizzical  and  shrewd ;  in  whose 
fanatical  “  fancy  ”  for  the  lord  of  Strawber¬ 
ry  Hill  we  are  here  taught  to  recognize  a 
kind  of  motherly  tenderness  which  hi^  hith¬ 
erto  been  objectless,  and  which  all  at  once 
burst  into  life  without  knowing  its  real  name. 
Her  companion  and  rival  follows,  Mademoi¬ 
selle  de  Lespinasse — for  ten  years  her  house¬ 
hold  confidante  and  bed-side  intimate,  and 
ever  afterwards  divorced  by  mortal  feud — a 
I  lady  without  name,  without  fortune,  without 
beauty,  who,  by  the  sole  charm  of  mental  at- 
tracUon,  “  created  ”  a  saloon  surpassed  by 
none  in  influence  and  brilliancy — whose 
life  from  early  days  was  a  romance,  and 
something  more — at  whose  bidding  gathered 
together  with  unstinted  homage  such  admir¬ 
ers  as  Turgot  and  Brienne,  D’Alembert  and 
Condorcet,  and  other  renowned  seeeders 
from  the  established  rites  of  the  Convent  of 
St.  Joseph.  We  have  a  full-length  portrait 
of  Madame  d’Epinay,  whose  memoirs  are 
pronounced,  an  idiomatic  French,  not  a  work, 
but  an  epoch — herself  the  social  type  of  her 
day  and  generation — and  therefore  of  a  pe¬ 
culiar  merit  inappreciable  by  us  stolid  sad- 
hearted  Anglo-^xons.  We  have  Madame 
du  Chatelet,  deep  in  her  books  and  scientific 
pursuits,  and  as  much  of  the  stoic  as  a 
Frenchwoman  of  the  Louis  Quinze  era  can 
be  supposed,  with  Voltaire  under  her  roof. 
We  have  her  curious  visitor,  Madame  de 
Grafigny,  the  Peruvian  letter-writer  extraor¬ 
dinary, — and  assist  at  that  poor  lady’s  prompt 
and  curious  expulsion  from  the  otium  cum 
dignitate  at  Cirey.  We  are  introduced  to 
Madame  Geofifrin,  in  her  exquisitely  neat  and 
modestly  simple  attire  ;  silver-haired,  and  not 
a  whit  ashamed  to  be  and  to  seem  old ;  with 
that  upright  figure  of  hers,  that  mien  so  dig¬ 
nified  and  becoming,  that  mingled  air  of  be¬ 
nignity  and  thought:  heiress  to  Madame 
Tencin’s  tact  in  salon  arrangements,  but  her¬ 
self  the  first  to  conceive  of  the  salon  in  all 
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its  possibilities  of  extension  and  interest — to 
include  among  its  habitues  artists  as  well  as 
litterateurs,  politicians  as  well  as  scribes,  men 
of  the  world  as  well  as  poetasters — to  make 
its  attraction  such,  that  no  “  illustrious  stran¬ 
ger  ”  could  leave  Paris  without  trying  to  gain 
admission,  and  that  princes  were  proud  to  be 
accepted  there,  and  broad  Christendom  glad 
to  send  its  representatives  thither,  from  the 
east  and  from  the  west,  from  the  north  and 
from  the  south.  There  we  admire  the  noise¬ 
less  activity  and  tranquil  moderation  of  the 
hostess,  and  smile  at  the  respectable  husband 
who  “assists”  in  silence,  and  who  realizes 
Coleridge’s  apple-dumpling-loving  guest,  and 
in  whose  stead  Burigny  officiates  us  major- 
domo— Burigny,  one  of  madame’s  oldest 
friends,  and  therefore  one  of  the  best  scolded 
(for  it  is  a  rather  questionable  distinction 
that  celui  qu'elle  aims  le  mieux  est  aussi  le 
mieux  grmdi).  In  her  we  see  the  Fontenelle 
of  her  sex — more  benevolent,  indeed,  than 
Fontenelle,  but  his  counterpart  almost  in 
prudence,  art  of  enjoying  and  managing  life, 
manner  of  speaking  (by  turns  familiar,  epi¬ 
grammatic,  and  ironic  without  acerbity),  and 
above  all,  in  avoidance  of  excitement,  in 
dread  of  all  disquieting  influences,  all  dis¬ 
turbing  forces,  and  whatsoever  is  called  ar¬ 
dent  and  impassioned,  whatsoever  acceler¬ 
ates  the  even  tenor  of  the  pulse,  or  flushes 
the  cheek  with  emotion. 

Besides  all  these,  we  have  presented  to 
us  Madame  de  Caylus,  youngest  and  spright- 
liest  of  the  Grand  Monarque  epoch,  the 
pride  and  torment  of  her  aunt  Maintenon,  and 
the  first-born  of  St.  Cyr ;  and  Adrienne  Le- 
couvreur,  the  first  French  actress  who  recon¬ 
ciled  the  hitherto  incompatible  privileges  of 
success  on  the  boards  and  “consideration”  in 
society  ;  Ninon  and  Sophie  (de  Monnaie)  ;  the 
Kousseau- bitten  Madame  de  la  Tour,  and  the 
circumspect  Madame  de  Lambert ;  the  staid 
Madame  Necker  and  her  impulsive  daugh¬ 
ter  ;  Marie  Antoinette,  Mesdames  Rdcamier, 
Oirardin,  Dudevant,  <kc.,  &c. — a  long  list, 
but  which  we  hope  to  see  longer  still,  by  a 
periodical  arrival  of  new  and  old  candidates 
for  the  Monday  seances  of  the  gallant  critic. 

Creation’s  worser  half — the  messieurs — 
he  depicts  in  still  greater  number  and  varie¬ 
ty  ;  from  Philip  de  Commynes  and  Rabelais, 
and  Montaigne  and  Amyot  down  to  Lamar¬ 
tine,  and  Villemain,  and  Jules  Janin.  Mon¬ 
taigne  he  describes  in  his  best  manner — 
which  is  not  that  of  Emerson,  whose  Michael, 
the  Representative  Man,  seems  quite  another 
person.  The  philosophic  Gascon  of  the 
“  Causeries  ”  is  a  Lucian- Aristophanes — 


blessed  with  a  happy  temperament — simple, 
natural,  a  man  of  the  people— originally  en¬ 
dowed  with  a  deep  fund  of  enthusiasm,  vi¬ 
vacity,  and  tender  feeling,  which  he  had  cor¬ 
rected  by  cherished  habits  of  reflection  and 
inquiry,  though  without  at  any  time  abjuring 
his  more  genial  self.  The  grand  peculiarity 
of  Montaigne,  that  which  made  him  a  phe¬ 
nomenon,  IS  defined  to  be  his  moderation,  his 
sound  discretion,  his  self-possessed  discipline, 
in  an  age  of  extremes  in  things  small  and 
great :  extreme  credulity  and  extreme  skep¬ 
ticism — ultraism  in  the  court,  the  camp,  die 
field  ;  an  age  of  ferment  and  chaos,  of  storm 
and  tempest,  of  many-voiced  strife  and  tu¬ 
mult  ;  an  age  pronounced  by  one  who  lived 
through  the  Reign  of  Terror,  the  most  trag¬ 
ical  age  in  the  annals  of  history.  F^ndlon 
(to  name  a  sufficient  contrast  to  the  author 
of  the  Essays)  is  carefully  delineated — with 
that  lightsome  spirit  of  innocent  gaiety,  as 
pure  from  dissipation  as  from  hypocrisy,  the 
natural  impulse  of  a  chaste,  placid,  equable 
temperament — with  that  disposition  sweeter 
than  sweetness  itself,  more  patient  than  pa¬ 
tience,  which  on  this  account  impels  M. 
Sainte-Beuve  to  murmur  against  it  as  faulty 
and  irritating.  Saint-Simon,  again  ;  almost 
unrivalled  in  penetration,  and  intuitive  anal¬ 
ysis  (so  to  speak)  of  human  character — in 
the  power  of  reading  minds  and  hearts  a 
travers  face  and  expression,  and  of  plucking 
forth  the  mystery  of  motive  and  intention — 
in  perfecting  into  an  art,  a  science,  a  system, 
bis  piercing  detection  of  what  lay  beneath 
the  masks  of  the  actors  around  him — in  the 
burning  curiosity,  sometimes  insatiable  and 
unrelentingly  cruel,  with  which  he  would 
anatomize  a  courtier’s  soul,  and  make  visible 
the  invisible,  on  the  point  of  his  scalpel.  Le 
Sage,  laughing  for  laughing’s  sake,  without 
special  contempt  towards  his  own  age,  or 
hobby  of  an  idea  to  be  set  trotting  at  the 
expense  of  his  fellow-men ;  herein  distin¬ 
guishing  himself  from  the  satirists  of  his 
century,  and  allying  himself  to  the  more 
genial  and  jovial  race  of  by-gone  days. 
Huet,  commemorated  by  Voltaire  as 
— cet  €v4que  d’Avranche, 

Qui  pour  ia  Bible  tonjonrs  penche - 

and,  alas  for  the  vanity  of  literature!  bette>’ 
known  now-a-days  by  that  poor  couplet  than 
by  his  once  proverbial  and  prodigious  scholar¬ 
ship,  and  the  reputation  of  the  greatest 
heUuo  librorum,  and  digester  of  them  when 
swallowed  in  his  omnivorous  maw,  that  ever 
committed  ravages  in  library  stores  ;  perfect 
exemplar  of  the  man  of  polish,  the  man  of 
the  world,  and  of  Vhonwte  homme  under 
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Louis  XIV.  Poor  bishop!  well  might  he 
proceed  to  demonstrate  by  a  process  in 
geometry  the  fatuity  of  those  who  reckon  on 
an  income  of  posthumous  renown,  or  a  bill 
on  posterity  for  twelve  months  after  date  of 
decease. — Fontenelle;  in  whose  case,  brain 
was  all  in  all,  and  heart  totally  omitted ; 
who  passed  through  his  long  existence  with¬ 
out  one  burst  of  laughter,  or  one  ^ush  of 
tears,  or  one  fit  of  passion. — Vauvenargues, 
a  softened,  not  enfeebled  Pascal ;  the  little 
Abbb  Qaliani,  uttering  alternately  thoughts 
“  worthy  of  Vico,  if  not  of  Plato,”  and 
balderdash  unworthy  of  an  ordinary  buffoon  ; 
the  Abb6  de  Choisy,  who  was  never  himself 
save  in  woman’s  clothes,  and  whose  ideal 
tummum  honum  consisted  in  dressing  and 
undressing  himself  all  day  long,  and  dream¬ 
ing  about  it  all  night ;  the  Abb6  de  Chaulieu, 
debauched  and  apoplectic,  shrewd  and  ser¬ 
viceable  ; — together  with  such  notables  as 
Voltaire  and  Uousseau,  Boileau  and  Moliere, 
La  Fontaine  and  Daguessean,  Diderot,  Con- 
dorcet,  Beaumarchais,  Bernardin  St.  Pierre, 
Florian,  Malesherbes,  Barnave,  Mirabeau, 
Ac.,  Ac.,  come  before  the  Causeur  for  judg¬ 
ment. 

Of  contemporary  genius,  M.  Sainte-Beuve 
has  evidently  a  special  grudge  against  La¬ 
martine  and  Chateaubriand.  The  former  he 
pounces  upon,  not  indeed  with  the  vulturous 
swoop,  or  rather  perhaps  the  worrying 
tenacity,  of  Cuvilier  Fleury  (of  the  Dibatt), . 
but  with  a  resolute  desire  to  turn  him  and 
his  sentiment  inside  out,  and  show,  by  shak¬ 
ing  it  to  the  winds,  what  inflated  falsity 
there  is  in  the  poet- politician’s  personal  com¬ 
position  and  literary  compositions.  This  is 
not  the  time,  or  place,  to  enter  at  length  into 
the  justice  of  the  strictures  on  the  author  of 
Jlaphael ;  we  can  only  refer  to  the  fact,  that 
he  is  severely  handled — his  egotism  roundly 
ridiculed — and  his  questionable  morality 
more  than  questioned.  Chateaubriand,  again, 
is  sadly  “  cut  up,”  notwithstanding  the  liberal 
eulogies  which  besprinkle  the  detracting 
page ;  he  is  twitted  with  a  whimsical  im¬ 
agination,  an  enormous  and  puerilh  vanity,  an 
undue  tendency  to  voluptuous  themes,  and 
especially — in  spite  of  his  great  name  as  a 
pillar  of  orthodoxy — a  deep-seated  and  de¬ 
solating  skepticism.  He  is  represented  as 
incessantly  victimized  by  a  twofold  fatuity — 
that  of  the  man  of  fashion  who  would  be 
always  young,  and  that  of  the  littirateur 
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who  cannot  but  be  ostentatious.  Passion, 
as  a  poet,  is  freely  conceded  him ;  but  what 
kind  of  passion  ?  that  which  involves  the 
idea  of  death  and  destruction,  a  satanic  fury, 
mingled  all  the  while  with  a  subdued  emo¬ 
tion  of  the  pleasurable,  altogether  composing 
a  strani'c  hybrid  epicureanism,  peculiar  to 
Chateaubriand,  and  very  unwholesome  for 
society.  The  unfortunate  Memoirs  are  sar¬ 
castically  and  searchingly  interpreted,  in  a 
way  infinitely  displeasing  to  those  enraptured 
admirers  of  the  noble  viscount,  to  whom 
their  voice  d'outre  tombe  came  with  so  se¬ 
pulchral  a  spell  of  fascination,  and  who 
found  in  their  changeful  records  a  recurring 
series  of  delights ;  and  indeed  the  Memoirs 
have  the  merit  of  diversity  in  matter,  if  not 
in  manner — as  another  noble  poet  has  it. 

Love,  war,  a  tempest — surely  here's  variety ; 

Also  a  seasoning  slight  of  lucubration  ; 

A  bird’s-eye  view  too  of  that  wild.  Society  ; 

A  slight  glance  thrown  on  men  of  every  station. 

If  you  have  naught  else,  here’s  at  least  satiety. 

Among  the  other  literary  men  of  this 
century  who  come  under  review  in  the 
Causeries,  are  Villemain,  commended  as  unit¬ 
ing  patient  meditation  with  prompt  facility  of 
expression,  and  presenting  a  fine  example  of 
moral  and  literary  growth ;  Victor  Cousin, 
equally  adroit  at  deciphering  a  musty  manu¬ 
script,  and  at  idealizing  its  significance  by 
I  the  enthusiasm  of  artist  and  orator;  Guizot, 
grave  and  emphatic ;  Thiers,  sprightly  and 
energetic ;  St.  Marc  Girardin,  clear-sighted 
opponent  of  the  Werter  or  Ren6  "green and 
yellow  melancholy  Montalembert,  the  im¬ 
passioned  apologist  of  Rome ;  Lacordaire, 
the  trumpet-tongued  militant  churchman ; 
Alfred  de  Musset  and  Theodore  Leclercq, 
both  famous  for  i\ie\r  Proverbes  Dramatiquet ; 
Beranger,  Balzac,  Jasmin  (the  barber-poet  of 
the  south),  Bazin  (historian  and  historical 
romancer),  Armand  Carrel,  Mignet,  Heg6- 
sippe  Moreau  and  Pierre  Dupont  (two  recent 
French  poets — the  former  a  kind  of  Chat- 
terton  in  life  and  death,  the  latter  a  demo¬ 
cratically  disposed  minstrel  of  too  mobile 
temperament) ;  such  are  specimens  of  the 
company  to  be  found  at  the  Monday  reunions 
chez  M.  Sainte-Beuve. 

Long  may  he  preside  there  in  the  same 
pleasant  spirit — making  no  more  enemies 
than  need  be,  and  as  many  friends  as  he  de¬ 
serves. 

12 
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THE  TUILERIES  TILL  1815 


It  is  quite  characteristic  of  France  and 
French  dynasties,  that  they  should  have  no 
Windsor  and  no  Westminster,  no  spot  in  ei¬ 
ther  town  or  country,  kept  sacred  as  haunt, 
as  residence,  or  as  temple,  by  the  family  of 
sovereigns ;  no  spot  hallowed  by  recollec¬ 
tions  of  glorious,  of  feudal,  of  chivalric  kind. 
The  only  remains  of  tbe  residence  of  tbe  old 
French  Kings  within  the  old  city  of  Paris, 
are  the  chapel  and  the  prison,  which  flanked 
the  royal  residence  on  either  side.  The  SainU 
Chapelle,  restored  indeed,  but  still  with  suf¬ 
ficient  of  genuine  antiquity  which  recalls  St, 
Louis,  and  the  Conciergerie  have  reminis¬ 
cences  of  the  old  Justiciaries.  But  the  mod¬ 
ernized  Palais  de  Justice  is  as  unlike  West¬ 
minster,  as  if  there  was  a  determination  to 
suggest  a  contrast.  What  more  different 
than  Westminster  Hall  and  the  Salle  de  Pas 
Perdus,  which  answers  to  it ;  modern,  noisy, 
glaring,  full  of  police  and  petty  venders. 
The  old  royal  palace  there,  as  well  as  the  la¬ 
ter  palaces,  built  around,  such  as  that  of  the 
Tournelles,  have  disappeared,  and  there  is 
now  no  royal  residence  in  Paris  more  ancient 
than  the  Jjouvre,  none  in  the  provinces  more 
ancient  than  Fontainebleau. 

Tl>e  palatial  history  of  France,  however, 
like  that  of  most  other  countries,  is  symbolic 
of  its  political  and  social  progress.  England, 
which  still  retains  the  chivalrous  and  the  feu¬ 
dal  element  even  in  its  modem  constitution 
and  habits,  has  preserved  the  old  donjon  of 
fklward  the  Third,  in  which  the  trophies  of 
Crecy  still  hang;  and  it  is  surrounded  by  ed¬ 
ifices  of  each  successive  century.  The  pala¬ 
tial  history  of  Windsor  is  the  counterpart  of 
the  political  history  of  England.  Russia  nev¬ 
er  pa.ssed  through  feudalism  ;  there  are,  con¬ 
sequently,  nothing  but  Corinthian  and  Ionic 
columns  at  St.  Petersburg.  The  Kremlin  of 
Moscow  has  vanished,  and,  despite  of  restor¬ 
ation,  all  the  vestiges  'of  the  barbarian  anti 
quity  of  Russia  have  disappeared. 

Tbe  palatial  antiquity  of  Prussia  goes  no 
further  back  than  the  great  F rederic.  Pots¬ 
dam  is  all  in  all.  There,  and  at  Spandau, 
jS  Prussian  history  written.  The  Hof  burg 
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at  Vienna  tells  equally  well  the  story  of  the 
House  of  Hapsburg.  Built  on  the  very  bat¬ 
tlements,  and  overlooking  tbe  very  glacis, 
which  so  short  a  time  ago  repelled  the  be¬ 
sieging  army  of  the  Turks,  it  is  still  a  for¬ 
tress,  though  cot  a  feudal  one,  and  bespeaks 
the  military  sovereign,  surrounded  with  im¬ 
perial  power.  Not  very  far  from  it,  indeed, 
between  the  palace  and  tbe  gate  of  Carin- 
thia,  took  place  the  late  mad  attempt  on  the 
life  of  the  young  Emperor. 

In  France,  the  change  from  those  old  tur- 
reted  and  befossed  residences  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  century,  to  the  courts  and  halls  of 
the  Louvre,  bespeaks  the  kingdom  having 
emerged  from  feudalism  into  a  more  civilized 
period.  Francis  the  First  fitted  up  the  Lou¬ 
vre  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
Charles  the  Fifth.  He  employed  his  archi¬ 
tects  and  artists  to  fit  out  and  adorn  the  pal¬ 
ace,  so  as  to  give  the  highest  idea  of  the  mag¬ 
nificence  of  its  master.  Italy,  then,  instead  of 
Macbiavelism,  which  it  matured  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  century,  had,  under  the  school  of  the 
Medicis,  come  to  practise  itself,  and,  of 
course,  to  give  the.  example  of  magnificence 
in  princes.  The  Medici  adorned  Florence 
and  Rome;  Francis  was  determined  to  vie 
with  them,  and  throw  all  the  capitals  of  bis 
rival,  Charles,  into  the  shade.  He  therefore 
planned,  built,  and  painted  the  Louvre.  His 
palace,  forming  but  one  side  of  tbe  square 
pile  of  building,  now  called  tbe  Louvre,  is, 
however,  grandiose  for  that  period,  nothing 
remarkable  for  this.  His  interior  arrange¬ 
ment  and  decoration,  too,  were  of  the  frit¬ 
tered  and 'fantastic  kind,  which  succeeding 
sovereigns  did  not  respect.  And  little  re¬ 
mains  of  Francis,  beyond  his  portraits  by  Ti¬ 
tian,  his  goldsmith’s  work  and  armor  by 
Benvenuto,  his  porcelain,  and  his  carvings. 
Francis  was  a  magnificent  upholsterer.  Tbe 
Louvre,  which  he  built  to  inaugurate  French 
magnificence,  was  devoted  for  tbe  rest  of  tbe 
century  to  the  plots,  meannesses,  and  cruel¬ 
ties  of  a  miserable  set  of  bigots.  Here  was 
I  Guize  murdered,  here  the  signal  for  the  Mas¬ 
sacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew’s  day  given.  The 
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most  beautiful  specimen  of  architecture  in  the 
Louvre,  is  the  end-window,  that  looks  upon 
the  Seine.  Near  this  window,  and  from  its 
stone  balustrade,  Charles  the  Ninth  fired 
with  his  own  roval  hand  upon  the  Huguenots, 
as  they  fled  from  massacre  across  the  bridge. 
The  infancy  of  the  Louvre  was  magnificence 
and  gilding  ;  the  maturity  was  intrigue,  cru¬ 
elty,  and  blood. 

Even  Catherine  of  Medicis  was  appalled  by 
the  spectral  reminiscence  of  the  gloomy  Lou¬ 
vre.  She  removed  to  the  Tuileries  in  order 
to  forget,  amidst  its  gardens  and  green  fields, 
the  grim  aspect  of  the  royal  palace  and  its 
deeds.  It  was  Francis  the  First  himself, 
whilst  in  the  midst  of  his  rearing  up  the  Lou¬ 
vre,  who  made  the  site  of  the  future  Tuileries 
royal  property.  Louise  of  Savoy,  his  mother, 
complained  that  her  residence,  the  Palace  of 
the  Tournelles,  was  unwholesome.  Francis, 
therefore,  purchased  for  her  a  small  residence, 
about  a  bowshot  country  wards  of  the  Louvre. 
It  had  been  a  place  for  drying  tiles  or  slaugh¬ 
tering  cattle,  until  M.  De  Villeroy  hud  en¬ 
closed  it  and  built  a  small  house.  This  Fran¬ 
cis  purchased,  and  Louise  inhabited.  Later, 
Catherine  of  Medicis  took  possession  of  it, 
and  spent  her  Florentine  taste  and  fortune  in 
building  the  central  tower  and  the  two  wings, 
which  form  about  half,  and  that  the  central 
part,  of  the  present  edifice. 

The  Louvre  still  remained  the  royal  abode. 
It  and  the  Palais  Royal  remained  for  a  cen¬ 
tury  longer  the  seat  of  intrigue  and  power. 
With  Louis  the  Fourteenth  commenced  ano¬ 
ther  epoch  and  another  taste.  He  first  of 
French,  and  perhaps  of  European  princes, 
conceived  a  horror  of  the  close  walls  and  nar¬ 
row  streets  of  and  around  the  old  town  resi¬ 
dences.  His  youth  was  passed  in  a  kind  of 
captivity  in  the  Palais  Royal.  And  his  first 
impulse,  on  taking  power  into  his  hands,  was 
to  transfer  his  court  to  more  open  and  inde¬ 
pendent  space,  away  from  the  prying  eyes  of 
citizens.  He  first  of  monarchs  felt  that  he 
could  do  this  in  security.  His  predecessors 
required  a  castellated  residence,  with  moat 
and  drawbridge,  well  guarded  against  sur¬ 
prise  or  conspiracy.  But  by  Louis  the  Four¬ 
teenth’s  time  the  frowardness  of  the  nobility 
was  broken,  religious  dissent  crushed,  civic 
freedom  destroyed,  the  parliament  so  hum¬ 
bled,  that  the  King  could  enter  there  whip 
in  hand,  and  control  them  in  the  rudest  man¬ 
ner.  Louis  the  Fourteenth  thought  the  win¬ 
dows  of  his  residence  need  no  longer  look 
into  a  narrow  court,  or  contemplate  a  watery 
ditch.  He  hated  the  Louvre,  and  forsook 
St.  Germains.  He  deemed  the  finest  palace 


nothing  without  its  adjunct  of  garden  and 
grove,  lake  and  water- works.  He  found  an 
artist  to  his  taste  in  Lenotre,  and  a  parterre 
became  to  him  as  essential  as  a  pilaster. 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  enlarged  the  Tuileries, 
and  built  Versailles.  In  saying,  that  he  con¬ 
sidered  a  garden  the  necessary  adjunct  to  a 
palace,  we  were  wrong.  It  should  have  been 
said,  that  he  considered  a  palace  the  neces¬ 
sary  adjunct  of  the  garden.  For  the  garden 
was  the  principal  object  with  him,  and  the 
palace  was  built,  so  that  its  every  window 
should  afford  a  view  of  alley  and  fountain. 

But  although  Louis  the  Fourteenth  com¬ 
pleted  the  Tuileries  itself,  as  well  as  the  long 
gallery  connecting  it  with  the  Louvre,  it  was 
not  to  inhabit  it.  Marly,  and  finally  Ver¬ 
sailles,  were  his  favorite  residences.  And 
all  the  reverence  of  monarchy  and  court,  its 
splendor  and  pettiness,  intrigue  and  ambi¬ 
tion,  were  confined  to  Versailles.  The  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  sovereigns  of  the  French, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  century  to 
the  extinction  of  the  monarchy,  was  timidity, 
reserve,  almost  bashful  ness.  They  had  no 
desire  more  strong,  than  that  of  escaping 
from  the  world,  hiding  themselves  from  the 
metropolis,  creating  for  themselves  a  kind  of 
retirement,  in  which  women,  woman’s  plea¬ 
sures,  and  woman’s  ways,  quite  superseded 
every  manly  ambition  and  manly  thought. 
Effeminacy  without  purity,  idleness  without 
repose,  solitude  without  seriousness,  such 
was  the  unhappy  lot  of  monarchs,  endowed 
with  all  that  the  world  would  consider  an 
immense  accumulation  of  enjoyment. 

There  was  no  greater  cause  of  the  es¬ 
trangement  of  the  Parisians  from  the  Bour¬ 
bons,  and  of  the  harshness  first  dealt  in  judg¬ 
ments  upon  their  character,  and  then  in  cruel 
insult  upon  their  persons,  than  the  simple  act 
of  their  altogether  deserting  the  capital,  and 
inhabiting  Versailles.  Here  the  Court  re¬ 
sided.  Had  it  pas.sed  the  winter  months  at 
the  Tuileries,  it  could  not  fail  to  have  sent 
forth  the  ramifications  of  obligation  and  de¬ 
pendence  amongst  the  middle  and  lower  ranks 
of  the  Parisian  population.  The  expendi¬ 
ture,  the  fetes,  the  shows,  the  ceremony,  the 
small  and  large  acts  of  benevolence,  personal 
contact  and  condescension, — these  thousand 
things  would  have  endeared  the  prince  and 
his  family  to  thousands.  Instead  of  this,  the 
French  Kings  had  raised  up  arival^city,  peo¬ 
pled  by  courtiers,  and  nothing  else,  not  con¬ 
taining,  in  fact,  any  body  of  the  people,  and 
leaving  the  capital  widowed  of  the  splendor, 
gaiety,  and  scattered  wealth,  attendant  on  a 
court.  No  troops  ever  resounded  in  the  de- 
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•erted  courts  of  the  Tuileries,  no  equipages 
rattled  through  them,  no  lights  illumined  its 
long  line  of  windows.  Nor  did  the  gay  forms 
of  courtiers  enliven  the  garden  promenades. 
Versailles  was  all,  Paris  nothing,  except  the 
abode  of  that  Parliament,  to  which  the  King 
came  from  time  to  time  to  dictate  the  registry 
of  his  decrees  of  injustice  and  taxation.  The 
hatred  of  Paris  against  Versailles  was  one  of 
the  foremost  causes  of  the  Revolution  of 
1789.  A  cause  that  has  never  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  taken  into  account. 

Here  again  the  palatial  history  typifies  the 
political.  The  French  dynasty  turned  their 
back  on  the  middle  classes,  and  ignored  the 
existence  of  the  lower,  shutting  themselves 
up  with  courtiers  and  noblesse,  that  crowded 
to  Versailles  for  means  and  permission  to 
prey  upon  the  people.  Louis  the  Fifteenth 
and  Sixteenth  saw  nothing  of  the  people, 
save  their  courtiers,  and  notwithstanding  the 
triple  row  of  etiquette  and  the  profundity  of 
obeisance,  there  was  no  great  amount  of 
mutual  love  or  respect  engendered  even  be¬ 
tween  monarch  and  noblesse. 

At  last  came  the  catastrophe  of  1789, 
when  the  citizens  and  the  mob  of  Paris  rose 
simultaneously  against  the  courtiers  of  Ver¬ 
sailles,  the  end  of  the  first  act  of  that  terri¬ 
ble  drama  being  the  triumphant  re-capture 
of  the  King  by  the  poissardes  of  Paris,  who 
brought  the  monarch  away  from  Versailles 
in  procession  to  inhabit  the  Tuileries.  The 
transferring  of  royalty  thither  was  indeed  a 
revolution.  It  at  once  established  a  very 
different  kind  of  monarchy  from  that  which 
had  thriven  at  Versailles.  Instead  of  being 
surrounded  by  courtiers  and  gardes  du  corps, 
it  was  watched  by  an  envious  public,  whilst 
the  sentinels  on  duty  at  its  gates  were  now 
taken  from  the  National  Quard,  and  bidden 
to  receive  the  orders,  not  of  the  monarch,  but 
of  Lafayette. 

The  memoirs  of  the  period  represent  the 
distresses  of  the  royal  family,  driven  from 
their  comfortable  apartments  in  Versailles  to 
those  of  an  uninhabited  palace  like  the  Tuil¬ 
eries,  in  which  there  was  neither  comfort  nor 
convenience.  Yet  what  luxury  was  it  com¬ 
pared  with  what  awaited  these  hapless  vic¬ 
tims  !  Had  the  population  of  Paris,  or  their 
terrible  tribunes,  who  were  at  that  time  as¬ 
suming  the  sway  over  it, — bad  these  had 
the  building  of  the  Tuileries,  they  could  not 
have  planned  a  royal  residence,  where  pri¬ 
vacy  was  more  impossible,  or  where  the 
monarch  could  be  more  completely  watched 
and  intruded  upon  by  his  people.*  It  is,  in 
fact,  a  mere  gallery  of  glass,  that  ean  be  seen 
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through,  a  long  series  of  apartments,  without 
even  room  for  corridors  to  establish  separate 
communication. 

Poor  Louis  the  Sixteenth  was  obliged  to 
develop  the  ingenuity  of  an  artizan  in  order, 
first,  to  sink  in  the  wall  an  iron  closet  or  re¬ 
cess  for  the  holding  of  valuable  papers,  and, 
secondly,  to  devise  his  escape,  and  that  of 
his  family,  from  such  a  transparent  palace. 
Such  concealments  had,  however,  a  facility 
which  they  could  never  have  at  present. 
This  was  the  space  now  open  towards  the 
Carousel,  between  the  palace  and  the  grille, 
was  occupied  by  a  cluster  of  low  buildings 
and  courts,  which  obstructed  the  vigilance 
of  the  citizen  guard,  and  the  suspicion  of  the 
revolutionary  police. 

Never  was  so  painful  and  so  tedious  a 
royal  martyrdom  as  that  which  Louis,  bis 
Queen  and  sister  now  endured.  Their  resi¬ 
dence  in  the  Tuileries  was  attended  with  as 
much  misery,  and  more  incertitude  than 
when  they  came  to  be  confined  in  the  Tem¬ 
ple.  The  King  was  confiding,  the  Queen 
suspicious,  and  when  Louis  might  have  got 
help  from  the  Constitutionalists,  Marie  An¬ 
toinette  would  never  allow  him.  The  unfor¬ 
tunate  and  doomed  couple  invariably  refused 
all  reconciliation  or  understanding  with  any 
party,  as  long  as  that  party  had  power  to 
save  them  ;  but  the  moment  they  ceased  to 
have  that  power,  then  the  royal  pair  were 
ready  to  enter  upon  terms  with  them.  The 
reason  was  natural  enough  :  as  long  as  a 
pa^ty  was  in  power,  they  spoke  the  language 
of  the  people,  and  were  obliged  to  echo  the 
inveterate  and  universal  suspicions  of  the 
Court.  As  soon  as  they  declined  from 
popularity  and  power,  more  moderate  senti¬ 
ments  resumed  their  sway.  But  their  mod¬ 
eration  was  but  in  proportion  to  their  feeble¬ 
ness  and  want  of  influence. 

The  Queen  would  never  trust  Lafayette ; 
the  King  never  trusted  Mirabeau,  till  he  bad 
lost  his  power  and  health.  Nor  would  be 
listen  to  Barrave  or  the  Girondins,  till  these 
bad  been  reduced  to  a  minority,  and  made 
to  stand  on  the  defensive  for  their  lives. 
The  Constitutionalists  of  their  day  were  not 
more  wise  than  those  who  came  after  them, 
but  they  were  more  energetic.  They  left 
the  King  a  full  command  of  money ;  and  if 
they  did  not  leave  him  the  command  of  an 
army,  it  was  that  the  old  rigime  had  left  no 
army  to  command.  But  with  the  money  he 
had,  the  army  that  was  left,  and  the  Consti¬ 
tutionalists  who  were  ready  to  aid  him,  if  he 
had  trusted  to  them,  and  given  them  the 
right  guarantees,  Louis  might  have  been 
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saved.  But  he  would  trust  no  one,  save  M. 
de  Bouilid  and  the  emigrants ;  in  other 
words,  he  refused  to  make  friends,  or  make 
use  of  the  aid,  of  any  influential  or  acknowl¬ 
edged  party  within  his  kingdom.  And  the 
wonder  is,  not  that  he  was  taken  at  Varennes, 
but  that  the  royal  fugitive  had  escaped  so 
far  on  his  way  to  the  frontier. 

One  of  the  great  difliculties  even  at  pre¬ 
sent  for  the  tenants  of  the  Tuileries  is,  how 
to  take  the  air.  There  now  extends  a  narrow 
garden,  railed  off  under  the  windows ;  a 
promenade  far  from  private. 

In  Napoleon's  time  there  was  a  subter¬ 
ranean  passage  discovered,  leading  from  the 
cellar  of  the  palace  underneath  the  garden. 
It  was  supposed  to  be  for  the  secretion  of 
treasures.  The  passage  was  prolonged  by 
Louis  the  Eighteenth,  and  it  was  brought  to 
open  upon  the  terrace  which  overlooked  the 
i^ine.  Through  this  dark  and  long  passage 
the  Duchess  of  Berri,  while  eneiente,  used  to 
proceed  to  her  morning  promenade  on  the  ter¬ 
race,  which  was  consioered  the  safest  for  her. 

Poor  Louis  and  Marie  Antoinette  were 
worse  off.  The  authorities  assigned  to  them 
the  Terrace  des  Feuillans,  that  on  the  side 
of  the  Rue  Rivoli,  for  their  promenade,  and 
the  public  was  shut  out  from  it  at  certain 
hours  by  ropes.  Here  the  royal  family 
walked  not  very  often ;  for  they  met  with 
more  insult  than  respect.  It  was  no  wonder, 
for  the  walk  extended  on  the  opposite  side 
to  the  very  foci  of  agitation. 

On  the  site  of  the  present  Rue  de  Pyra- 
mides  stood  a  large  wooden  building,  in 
which  the  Assembly  sate,  and  around  which 
crowds  were  wont  to  press,  not  merely  of 
the  enthusiasts  and  the  idle,  but  of  deputa¬ 
tions  and  petitioners.  Here,  of  course,  in 
the  very  head  quarters  of  sans-eulotte  pub¬ 
licity  were  cried  those  flying  sheets  of 
calumny,  impiety  and  blood,  which  gave 
dread  immortality  to  the  names  of  Hebert 
and  Marat.  The  waves  and  the  clamors  of 
such  a  tide  could  not  break  and  rise  around 
the  walls  of  the  Tuileries  without  bursting 
into  it.  And  accordingly,  on  two  occasions 
the  popular  ocean  did  burst  in,  once  in  a 
kind  of  essay  of  strength,  to  insult  and  see 
how  far  popular  violence  might  be  carried 
with  impunity. 

It  was  then  that  poor  Louis  got  behind  a 
table  of  the  hall  adjoining  the  Pavilion  de 
Flore,  and  harangued  the  mob  with  protest¬ 
ations,  that  he  had  accepted  the  revolution, 
and  would  carry  out  its  interests  and  behests. 
The  mob  expressed  at  once  their  approbation 
and  contempt  by  pulling  a  greasy  red  night¬ 


cap  over  the  powdered  locks  of  the  King. 
Louis  himself  seemed  unaware  of  the  indig¬ 
nity,  till  one  of  his  friends  in  the  crowd 
withdrew  the  revolutionary  badge. 

This  was  the  forerunner  of  the  tenth  of 
August.  Santene  very  needlessly  brought 
his  artillery  into  the  Carousel  to  blow  open 
the  gates.  The  Swiss  guards  were  incapable 
of  any  prolonged  defence,  at  least  of  such  a 
pervious  building,  consisting  of  suite  of  halls 
and  the  wide  staircase  of  the  Tuileries. 
These,  as  has  been  said,  seemed  made  to 
tempt  a  mob.  Indeed,  no  royal  occupant  of 
the  Tuileries  had  ever  been  attacked  by  a 
popular  force  without  at  once  losing  all 
courage,  and  giving  up  all  strength  of  reso¬ 
lution.  It  was  just  the  same  with  Louis 
Philippe  at  the  close  of  the  revolutionary 
period,  as  with  Louis  the  Sixteenth  at  its 
commencement. 

After  having  been  the  scene  of  the  long 
agony  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth's  decline,  from 
the  period  of  his  capture  at  Versailles  to  that 
of  his  escape  into  the  wooden  building,  in 
which  the  Assembly  sate,  and  which  was 
still  standing  in  1820,  on  the  site  of  the 
present  Rue  des  Pyraroides,  and  from  which 
building  he  was  transferred  to  the  Temple, 
the  Tuileries  became  the  seat  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  and  its  government.  Paris,  in  truth, 
did  not  contain  another  building  suitable  for 
the  purpose.  And  the  many  issues  from  it 
were  considered  advantageous  for  enabling 
the  deputies  to  escape  upon  occasion  the  fury 
of  the  mob. 

The  true  government,  however,  will  never 
be  found  in  a  legislature,  or  in  the  place  of  a 
legislative  sitting,  but  beside  it.  And  thus 
the  government  of  France,  though  nominally 
established  at  the  Tuileries,  was  in  reality  to 
be  sought  at  the  Jacobin's,  or  found  in  the 
hall  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  The  armed  force 
of  the  capital  was  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
held  the  municipal  magistracy.  And  this 
enabled  the  Terrorists  to  send  the  Girondists 
to  the  scaffold,  and,  later,  enabled  Robes¬ 
pierre  to  sacrifice  Danton  and  Desmoulins. 

A  very  slight  degree  of  moderation  and 
address  would  have  secured  to  Robespierre  a 
reign  of  some  duration.  But  he  had  become 
like  a  wild  beast,  that  must  have  prey,  and 
his  friends  and  fellow-assassins  were  obliged 
to  turn  against  him,  lest  he  should  devour 
them.  The  Tuileries  was  the  scene  of  the 
fearful  struggle,  in  which  Louis  the  Sixteenth 
and  his  Queen  were  fully  avenged.  The 
royal  victims  left  the  palace  to  the  exe¬ 
cutioners  as  an  abode  of  faction,  terror,  of 
death-struggles  and  mutual  extermination. 
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Soon  after  came  tbe  Directory,  and  the 
separation  of  Executive  and  Legislature,  the 
Directors  withdrawing  to  the  Luxembourg 
and  leaving  the  Tuileries  to  tbe  Assembly. 
But  even  then,  the  terror  over,  the  royal 
palace  was  a  place  of  panic  and  of  trial  to 
those  who  sate  in  it.  In  the  reaction  of  the 
moment  the  better  thinking  of  them  became 
royalists  and  sought  a  restoration.  The  Re¬ 
publican  Directors  punished  them  for  it  by 
arrest,  and  by  a  sweeping  deportation  to 
Cayenne.  The  young  citizens,  who  enter¬ 
tained  the  same  royalist  ideas,  and  who 
without  tbe  Assembly  sought  to  establish 
themselves  in  the  streets,  were  crushed  by 
the  cannon  of  Bonaparte,  bring  from  the 
steps  of  St.  Roche.  The  Directory  in  em¬ 
ploying  Bonaparte  had  taught  the  military 
instrument  how  to  put  down  themselves. 
This,  after  a  glorious  campaign,  be  had  tbe 
character  and  the  courage  to  effect.  And 
Bonaparte,  as  First  Consul,  took  possession 
of  the  Tuileries  at  the  commencement  of  the 
century. 

He  was  the  first  occupant  to  whom  the  ' 
residence  of  the  Tuileries  really  brought 
prosperity,  and  for  the  time  happiness.  The 
locale  he  contrived  to  render  splendid.  If 
tbe  first  object  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  was 
to  have  a  garden  to  contemplate,  which  in¬ 
spired  ideas  of  the  beautiful  and  the  gran¬ 
diose,  the  first  object  with  Bonaparte  was  a 
good  review-ground.  And  he  forthwith 
formed  it  by  removing  all  the  cross  buildings 
and  courts  that  obstructed  the  palace  on  the 
side  of  the  Carousel.  These  he  swept  away, 
and  was  enabled  always  to  review  20,000 
soldiers  from  his  balcony.  This  was  the  di¬ 
version  he  loved.  It  was  to  him,  what  guil- 
«  lotining  was  to  Robespierre,  a  pleasure  be 
could  not  dispense  with.  And  as  the  one 
cut  off  heads,  till  his  comrades,  in  fear  of 
their  own,  cut  off  his,  so  Napoleon  went  on 
marshalling  and  marching  armies  against  his 
dear  friends  and  brother  sovereigns,  Alex¬ 
ander  and  Francis  and  Frederic,  until  they 
turned  their  big  armies  against  him,  and 
having  crushed  him  once,  declared  they 
would  never  trust  him  with  an  army  again. 

Inside,  Napoleon  filled  the  Tuileries  with 
the  best  and  most  enlightened  society  that 
his  position  could  command.  His  wife  was 
charmhig,  agreeable,  and  had  the  manners 
of  the  highest  class  under  the  old  Court. 
Napoleon  himself  patronized  men  of  science, 
was  an  ardent  lover  of  tbe  drama.  The  In¬ 
stitute,  and  the  theatres,  both  objects  of  his 
care  and  patronage,  grew  eminent  under  his 
fostering  care.  But  philosophy,  and  that 


description  of  letters  which  partakes  of  it, 
and  brings  large  and  philanthropic  views  into 
its  views  and  rules  for  men,  these  could  never 
be  brought  in  harmony  with  a  despotism,  of 
which  the  very  principle  was  to  annihilate 
freedom  and  publicity,  to  forbid  politics  to 
the  masses,  and  proscribe  all  intellect  that 
would  not  wear  tbe  livery.  Genius  and  art, 
therefore,  were  not  to  be  found  in  her  sa¬ 
loons.  Let  it  be  hoped,  however,  that  had 
the  age  demanded  a  Voltaire,  a  Montesquieu, 
or  a  Rousseau,  there  would  have  been  politi¬ 
cians,  there  would  have  been  moral,  religious, 
and  political  philosophers,  in  despite  of  des¬ 
potism,  to  answer  the  demand.  From  1800 
to  1815  was,  however,  a  halt  for  the  French 
mind — a  syncope  of  its  intellects. 

If  the  Tuileries  were  an  abode  of  triumph 
and  success  for  Napoleon,  they  were  not  so 
for  those  who  succeeded  him.  For  as  he 
grew  and  swelled  from  the  general  into  the 
emperor,  be  flung  off  from  him  all  his  old 
friendships,  loves,  companions,  and  society. 
Duroc  and  Berthier  were  the  only  military 
commanders  who  enjoyed  his  intimacy.  A 
cannon  ball  carried  off  the  one,  whilst  the 
other  lived  to  be  a  traitor  to  him.  Talley¬ 
rand  and  Fouche  fell  into  disgrace,  which 
both  found  the  opportunity  of  avenging. 
Josephine,  who  at  first  rendered  the  saloons 
of  the  Tuileries  so  charming,  and  who  made 
herself  generally  beloved  by  the  noblesse, 
whom  she  protected,  and  the  people,  who 
appreciated  her  virtues,  had  even  cause  to 
regret  her  country  retreat  of  Mulmaison,  and 
the  private  condition,  which  was  hers  ere  ad¬ 
vanced  to  grandeur.  At  first  rendered  un¬ 
happy  by  tbe  favor  of  Mademoiselle  Geor¬ 
ges,  she  soon  found  more  serious  cause  of 
anxiety  in  the  project  to  remove  her  from  her 
throne,  in  order  to  make  way  for  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  tbe  Cesars.  Tbe  cold  faste  of  Marie 
Louise  was  very  different  from  the  enjouetnent 
of  Josephine.  But  whatever  regrets  were 
felt  or  shown  by  either  her  husband  or  by 
the  Court  for  Josephine,  were  soon  extin¬ 
guished  in  the  breasts  of  both  by  the  emula¬ 
tion  and  hope  arising  from  the  birth  of  the 
King  of  Rome.  It  was  no  longer  the  mere 
reign  of  the  hero,  but  the  dynasty  and  the 
empire,  that  promised  to  be  eternal.  This 
mighty  jubilation  gave  a  high  tone  to  na¬ 
tional  feeling.  It  swelled  Napoleon’s  pride 
and  confidence  to  a  degree  that  mocked  all 
prudence,  and  the  orders  for  the  Russian  ex¬ 
pedition  were  given.  Napoleon  did  not  again 
see  the  Tuileries  until  his  return  from  Mos¬ 
cow.  And  then,  day  after  day,  its  court 
was  filled  with  troops,  which  he  as  anxious- 
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ly  as  ever  reviewed.  But  they  were  no 
longer  the  veterans  of  his  early  victories, 
hut  beardless  youths,  torn  from  their  fami¬ 
lies,  who  adored  his  renown,  indeed,  and 
were  prepared  to  sacrihce  themselves  to  up¬ 
hold  it,  hut  in  whom  even  Napoleon  could 
no  longer  see  the  certitude  of  victory. 
There  are  few  pictures  more  touching  than 
that  of  the  Emperor’s  departure  for  the  next 
campaign,  when  the  troops  filling  the  ground 
before  the  Tuileries  were  no  longer  of  the 
line,  but  consisted  of  the  National  Guard  of 
the  capital,  to  whom  the  Empress  Marie 
Louise  appeared  on  the  balcony,  holding  in 
her  arms  the  King  of  Rome.  Napoleon  en¬ 
trusted  these  pledges,  he  declared,  to  the 
protection  of  the  National  Guard  of  Paris — 
pledges  that  be  was  destined  never  more  to 
behold.  The  Marshals,  without  perhaps  an 
alternative  left,  abandoned  them.  The 
brother  of  the  Emperor  despaired  of  the  de¬ 
fence  of  the  capital.  And  the  Empress,  with 
the  ladies  of  the  court,  carefully  packing  up 
their  jewels,  escaped  to  Blois,  almost  without 
an  escort,  certainly  without  one  staunch  fol¬ 
lower  or  friend. 

Thus  were  the  Tuileries  a  prize  for  which 
royal  pretenders  and  rival  politicians  strug¬ 
gled,  pleaded,  conspired,  and  intrigued  for. 
The  game  was  played  out  in  the  saloons  of 
Talleyrand  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  St.  Flo¬ 
rentine.  The  Bourbons  carried  the  day, 
and  Louis  Dixhuit,  with  legs  like  those  of  an 
elephant  clothed  in  enormous  gaiters,  was 
wheeled  into  the  Tuileries,  swore  there  to  the 
people’s  liberties,  which  he  meant  to  be  illu¬ 
sive,  and  received  in  turn  the  oaths  of  alle¬ 
giance,  which  were  given  with  the  same  con¬ 
viction.  Within  the  year  the  chair  of  the 
great  king  was  wheeled  out,  even  before  the 
grand  ofiicera  were  installed.  Then  came 
more  reviews,  the  rekindled  enthusiasm  of 
the  young,  the  redoubled  mistrust  of  the  old, 
more  promises  of  constitutions,  and  more 
oaths  of  allegiance  and  attachment.  The 
fortune  of  war  fixed  the  duration  and  value 
of  both,  and  Napoleon,  flying  from  Water¬ 
loo,  hid  himself  in  the  Elys^e,  nor  dared  to 
face  the  sombre  grandeur  of  the  Tuileries. 
The  Constitutionalists  bearded  him  in  the 
Ely86e,  whilst  Foucb6  tracked  and  cast  his 
nets  around  him.  Fortunately  he  threw  him¬ 


self  on  board  an  English  ship,  for  Baron 
Muffling’s  Memoirs,  [containing  Gneisenau’s 
original  letters,  prove  that  Wellington  had 
some  difficulty  in  saving  his  old  rival  from 
being  actually  shot  by  the  Prussians. 
Gneisenau  stigmatizes  the  Duke’s  determi¬ 
nation  in  this  respect  as  a  signal  proof  of  his 
v>eakne$t. 

When  such  were  the  feelings  of  the  allies, 
the  marvel  is  that  there  were  not  more  exe¬ 
cutions.  And  Louis  the  Eighteenth  must  be 
done  the  justice  to  admit,  that  at  such  a 
moment  of  general  reaction,  he  stood  as  firm 
as  could  be  expected  of  him  against  the  hosts 
of  proposals,  which  were  showered  upon  him 
for  establishing  tyranny  and  shedding  blood. 
A  younger  person,  or  a  more  active  man, 
might  have  been  carried  away  by  this  savage 
and  retrograde  zeal.  But  Louis  sat  in  his 
easy  chair,  thought  of  Hartwell,  of  English 
sentiments,  principles  and  ways,  and  so  with¬ 
stood  the  frenzy,  not  merely  of  his  courtiers, 
but  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  itself.  Louis 
established  himself  in  the  pavilion  or  square 
tower  of  the  Tuileries  near  the  river,  his 
brother,  the  Count  d’ Artois,  at  the  other  end. 
The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Angouleme  took 
the  ground-floor  apartment  on  the  south 
side  of  the  great  entrance.  The  Princes  and 
courtiers  filled  the  old  palace  to  the  very 
garrets.  And  secretaries  and  aides-de-camp 
were  obliged  to  seek  lodgings  elsewhere. 
The  gardes  des  cvrpes,  composed  of  youths, 
who  could  claim  birth  with  the  Cent  Suistet, 
who  could  merely  boast  height,  now  filled 
the  Salle  de  Marfehaux,  a  great  square 
guard-room  under  the  central  clock,  a  beard¬ 
less  generation  compared  with  the  old  mous¬ 
taches,  whom  they  expelled.  The  Count 
d’ Artois  restored,  as  far  as  he  could,  the  old 
etiquette  of  Versailles,  whilst  the  Duchess 
d’ Angouleme  tried  to  bring  back  with  it  the 
rior  usages,  which  the  Court  of  Versailles 
ad  neglected.  The  Chapelle  Royale  began 
to  be  the  great  resort,  and  almoners  came  to 
jostle  aides-de-camp  on  the  great  staircase. 

We  have  dwelt  enough,  however,  on  the 
Tuileries  as  it  was,  and  must  reserve  for  an¬ 
other  time  an  account  of  what  they  have 
been  for  the  last  twenty -five  years,  and  are 
now. 
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“  Wu  ever  man  ao  proud  aa  ia  thia  Marciuaf 
Being  moved,  he  will  not  apare  to  gird  the  goda." 

"Such  a  nature, 

Tickled  with  good  auooeaa,  diadaina  the  ahadow 
Which  he  tre^  on  at  noon.” 

— Shaupkaek — Coriol.,  Act  L  ae.  1. 


"  And  glory  long  haa  made  the  aa^  amile ; 

Tu  aomething,  nothing,  wor^  illuaion,  wind — 
Depending  more  upon  the  hiatorian’a  atjle. 

Than  on  the  name  a  peraon  leavea  behind.” 

— Loan  Bvaos. 


As  remarkable  instances  of  haughtiness 
of  temper  and  ungovernable  pride,  leading 
to  perilous  and  unjustiBable  extremes,  Cori- 
olanus  and  the  Constable  Bourbon  appear  to 
stand  in  close  relationship.  Two  thousand 
years  intervened  between  them.  They  existed 
under  forms  and  institutions  of  social  and 
political  government  exceedingly  dissimilar  ; 
and  yet  they  may  be  classed  as  historic  bro¬ 
thers,  closely  resembling  each  other  in  moral 
and  physical  attributes,  in  the  leading  incident 
of  their  lives,  the  extent  of  their  provocation, 
the  nature  of  their  revenge,  and  the  violence 
of  their  deaths.  Each,  under  the  impulse  of 
grievous  wrong,  renounced  allegiance  to  his 
own  country,  cast  aside  the  ties  of  kindred, 
friendship,  and  loyalty,  and  took  up  arms  as 
leaders  in  the  ranks  of  foreign  enemies.  The 
indelible  stamp  of  renegade  thus  attaches  to 
two  names  otherwise  noble,  and  distinguish¬ 
ed  by  heroic  actions  beyond  the  compass  of 
ordinary  mortals.  On  abstract  principles  of 
right  and  wrong,  they  must  be  condemned  ; 
in  a  comparative  estimate  of  strong  tempta¬ 
tion,  they  may  be  pitied  and  excused.  Who 
can  affirm  that  he  would  not  have  yielded 
under  the  same  trying  circumstances  ?  Man 
cannot  read  the  heart  of  man,  and  is  incom¬ 
petent  to  pronounce  sentence  on  defective 
proof —  . 

**  Then  at  the  balance  let’s  be  mote, 

We  never  can  adjust  it; 

What’s  done  we  partly  may  compute, 

But  know  not  what’s  resisted.’'* 


*  Bams’  “Address  to  the  unoo  gnid,  or  the  rigid¬ 
ly  righteous.” 


The  life  of  Coriolanus  is  familiar  to  all 
classical  .readers  in  the  pages  of  Plutarch, 
who  derived  his  materials  from  Livy  and 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  authors  preceding 
the  Greek  biographer  by  more  than  a  centu¬ 
ry.  Their  information  came  from  Fabius 
Pictor.  He  lived  and  wrote  two  hundred 
years  before  they  were  bom,  and  is  the  6rst 
Roman  who  composed  an  historical  account 
of  his  own  country.  His  work  is  known  to 
have  been  lost.  That  which  still  remains 
and  bears  his  name,  has  been  proved  by 
Gerard  Vossius*  to  be  a  spurious  composition. 

Shakspeare  transfused  the  essence  of  Plu¬ 
tarch  into  his  own  glowing  scenes,  with  ac¬ 
curacy  enriched  by  genius ;  and  those  who 
are  old  enough  to  remember  John  Kemble 
in  Shakspeare ’s  magnificent  paraphrases,  have 
seen  the  lofty  Roman  move  before  their  eyes 
in  living  identity.  According  to  the  nearest 
computation,  Coriolanus  lived  about  six  hun¬ 
dred  years  before  the  Christian  era.  The 
period  refers  back  to  a  remote  date,  but 
there  are  no  conclusive  grounds  for  supposing 
that  these  early  annals  are  to  be  rejected  aa 
unaulhentic,  however  they  may  have  reached 
us  through  oral  tradition,  or  transmitted 
documents.  All  writers  are  agreed  on  their 
leading  features,  and  this  unanimity  of  opin- 

•  See  his  treatise,  “De  Historicis  Latin  is.”  Oe- 
rard  Voesins  mnst  not  be  eonfonnded  with  his  son 
Isaac,  also  an  eminent  scholar,  and  Canon  of  Wind¬ 
sor  in  Charles  IL’s  time.  He  was  skeptical  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  religion,  but  very  credulous  on  all  other, 
subjects.  This  made  his  Majesty  remark — “  Yossina 
is  a  strange  fellow  for  a  parson :  he  believes  every¬ 
thing  except  the  Bible.” 
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'ion  in  essential  points  is  reasonable  evidence 
of  veracity.  Written  memorials  are  some¬ 
times  less  to  be  depended  on  than  traditions. 
They  are  more  likely  to  be  distorted  by  pre¬ 
judice,  biassed  judgment,  or  wilful  misinter¬ 
pretation.  Traditionary  lore  is  usually  found¬ 
ed  on  facts.  It  may  amplify,  but  rarely  in¬ 
vents.  Discrepancies  in  particular  details 
exist  in  the  most  unquestionable  authorities. 
Such  may  be  traced  even  in  the  inspired 
writings  of  the  Evangelists ;  but  no  candid 
arguer  attempts,  on  .this  showing,  to  depre¬ 
ciate  the  currency  or  throw  doubt  on  the 
sterling  value  of  the  works  in  which  they  ap¬ 
pear.  Neither  would  the  argument  be  re¬ 
ceived  by  clear  logicians,  if  it  was  put  for¬ 
ward.  Antiquity  is  not  in  itself  a  necessary 
bar  to  correct  information.  Truth  is  still  ac¬ 
cessible,  although  it  may  be  distant,  fenced 
round  with  obscurities,  and  the  avenue  of 
approach  a  winding  path,  instead  of  a  direct 
and  open  road.  Where  positive  evidence  is 
wanting,  we  must  rely  on  circumstantial  tes¬ 
timony;  and  if  both  are  dehcient,  there  is 
still  a  retreat  on  probable  inference.  The 
course  is  admissible  in  reasoning,  if  not  in  law. 

We  can  speculate  with  more  certainty  on 
the  causes  and  effects  of  many  ancient  revo¬ 
lutions  of  the  world,  than  on  some  that  have 
occurred  within  recent  times.  We  are  more 
familiar  with  the  siege  of  Troy  than  with  the 
siege  of  Paris  by  Henri  Quatre.  We  know 
more  of  Horace  and  Cicero  than  we  do  of 
Shakspeare,  and  possess  more  undisputed 
details  on  the  campaigns  of  Alexander  and 
Caesar,  than  we  can  produce  of  the  wars  of 
Turenne,  Marlborough,  or  Napoleon.  The 
present  age  inquires  deeply,  and  demands 
substantial  proof.  There  is  a  disposition  in 
the  spirit  of  the  day  to  question  reputed 
learning,  earl^  discoveries,  and  statements 
hallowed  by  time.  Our  ancestors  were  easily 
satis6ed,  and  believed  everything  they  saw 
in  print.  We  reject  positively  one  half  of 
what  has  been  handed  down  as  history,  and 
are  much  inclined  to  throw  doubt  on  the 
remainder.  Everything  is  now  put  to  the 
question,  and  being  subjected  to  the  torture 
of  analysis,  genermly  turns  out  to  be  some¬ 
thing  else.  Plstablished  opinions  are  thrown 
aside  as  exploded  fallacies  to  such  an  extent, 
that  we  hourly  expect  to  hear  the  Newtonian 
philosophy  repudiated  as  a  mistake,  and  to 
find  Euclid  ostracized  as  an  unsound  mathe¬ 
matician.  In  a  comparison  with  modem 
genius,  the  “wisdom  of  the  ancients”  is  de- 
scendiug  to  a  very  humble  level.  Does  it 
ever  occur  to  any  of  the  competitors  in  this 
headlong  race,  that  they  may  gallop  too  fast, 


and  that  Shakspeare  once  said  something 
about  “vaulting  ambition,  which  o'erleaps 
itself,  and  falls  on  the  other  side  ?  ”  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that,  with  the  progressive 
march  of  education,  every  succeeding  race 
of  man  is,  as  it  ought  to  be,  wiser  and  more 
enlightened  than  that  which  went  before ; 
but  it  is  surely  no  token  of  wisdom  to  deny 
all  that  has  been  said  or  done  by  our  pro¬ 
genitors,  or  to  ignore  their  existence  alto¬ 
gether.  Between  extreme  credulity  and 
utter  disbelief,  the  balance  of  evil  vibrates  as 
a  pendulum,  in  regular  time  and  equal  pro¬ 
portions — 

“And  eo  great  names  are  nothing  more  than  no¬ 
minal. 

And  love  of  glory’s  but  an  airy  lust, 

Too  often  In  its  fury  overcoming  all 
Who  Would,  as  ’twere,  identify  their  dust 
From  out  the  wide  destruction  which,  entomb¬ 
ing  all. 

Leaves  nothing  till  *  the  coming  of  the  just,* 
Save  change  ;  I’ve  stood  upon  Achilles’  tomb, 
And  heard  Troy  doubted  ;  time  will  doubt  of 
Ro«ne.”* 

Let  us,  in  the  interim,  turn  over  once 
again  the  leaves  which  afiforded  us  such  de¬ 
light  in  our,  boyhood,  and  endeavor  to  extract 
from  them  a  summary  of  what  we  find  in 
connection  with  the  present  subject.  Caius 
Marcius  derived  the  surname  of  Coriolanus 
from  bis  supereminent  valor  and  conduct  at 
the  capture  of  Corioli — a  distinction  not 
easily  won  where  all  were  brave,  and  courage 
was  synonymous  with  virtue.  Scipio  Afri- 
canus  the  Elder  has  been  mentioned  by 
several  historiansf  as  the  first  Roman  who 
bore  the  name  of  a  conquered  state,  as  a 
trophy  of  renown  achieved  in  war,  thus  care¬ 
lessly  passing  over  Coriolanus  and  the  exploit 
immortalized  by  his  honorary  cognomen.^ 
The  family  of  Marcius  was  one  of  the 
noblest  in  the  commonwealth.  He  descended 
in  direct  lineage  from  Ancus  Marcius,  the 
fourth  King  of  Rome,  and  grandson  of 
Numa,  by  his  daughter  Pompilia.  His 
father  dying  while  he  was  yet  an  infant,  he 
was  brought  up  by  his  mother,  yolumnia,§ 

*  Lord  Byron’s  “Don  Juan,”  canto  iv. 
f  Amongst  othe^  by  the  usually  accurate  Abb4 
Seran  de  la  Tour,  in  his  Life  of  Scipio. 

(  Livy  and  Horace  mention  a  Roman  general 
about  this  time,  called  Posthumius  Regillensia  If 
this  was  the  same  dictator  (Anlus  Posthumius)  who 
commanded  at  the  victory  of  Lake  Regillus,  which 
is  not  clearly  indicated,  his  honorary  surname  pre¬ 
ceded  that  of  Coriolanus  by  several  yeara 

§  So  named  by  Plutarch,  who  is  followed  by 
Shakspeare.  Dionysius  of  Halicamaaeua,  livy,  and 
Valerius  Maximus,  call  her  Veturia,  and  give  the 
name  of  Volumnia  to  the  wife  of  Coriolanns. 
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who.  knowing  that  military  prowess  was  all 
in  all  at  Rome,  trained  his  body  to  active 
exercise,  and  his  mind  to  daring  resolution. 
Nature  had  gifted  him  with  great  strength, 
activity,  and  fearlessness  of  danger.  The 
frame  and  constitutional  temperance  of  Her¬ 
cules,  joined  to  a  mind  of  .towering  aspira¬ 
tion — qualities  indispensable  in  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  a  successful  warrior,  at  a  time  when, 
to  decide  the  event  of  battles,  the  arm  of 
the  private  soldier  was  nearly  as  important 
as  the  head  of  the  commanding  general. 
But  the  stern  check  of  paternal  influence 
was  wanting  in  his  education  ;  and  thus  the 
temper  of  Marcius,  always  domineering  and 
aristocratic  to  a  painful  extent,  was  suffered 
to  grow  with  his  growth,  and  expand  with 
his  }ears,  until  it  entirely  overshadowed  his 
more  generous  qualities,  and  became  (as  the 
wayward  history  of  the  human  heart  illus¬ 
trates  in  a  thousand  other  instances)  the 
bane  of  bis  existence,  the  stumbling-block  of 
his  fortunes,  and  the  source  of  the  only 
slain  that  tarnishes  his  memory.  When 
Caius  Marcius  lived,  tbe  Romans  had  not 
matured  or  ripened  into  national  dissolute¬ 
ness  :  their  habits  were  still  primitive,  their 
manners  simple.  They  carried  on  'little  inter¬ 
course  with  other  nations,  and  held  in  equal 
esteem  domestic  propriety  and  public  patriot¬ 
ism.  They  were  incessantly  engaged  in  wars 
with  surrounding  states,  as  restless  and 
semi- barbarous  as  themselves,  and  had  no 
time  to  cultivate  the  vices  of  indolence. 
Twenty  years  before,  and  thirty  after  the 
time  of  which  we  are  now  writing,  the  indi¬ 
vidual  profligacy  of  Sextus  Tarquin  and  Ap- 
pius  Claudius  occasioned  two  revolutions. 

Coriolanus  regarded  his  mother  with  love 
approaching  to  adoration.  He  pursued  and 
coveted  glory,  because  it  delighted  her  to  see 
him  honored  and  applaudeof.  He  married, 
rather  in  compliance  with  her  wishes  than 
from  any  personal  preference  or  taste  for 
conjugal  retirement;  and  though  uniformly 
kind  and  attached  to  his  family,  continued  to 
dwell  in  his  mother’s  house,  even  after  his 
wife  had  home  him  children.  Plutarch 
draws  a  comparison  between  Coriolanus  and 
Alcibiades.  We  can  trace  but  little  simi¬ 
larity  beyond  the  one  important  characteris¬ 
tic  of  each  abandoning  the  cause  of  his  na¬ 
tive  land,  and  going  over  to  the  enemy.  In 
military  capacity,  and  in  the  importance  of 
his  victories  by  sea  and  on  shore,  while  yet 
the  soldier  and  champion  of  his  own  country, 
the  Athenian,  perhaps,  excelled  the  Roman  ; 
while  he  left  him,  at  an  immeasurable  dis¬ 
tance,  in  the  suavity  of  manner,  the  subtle 


eloquence,  and  the  self-command,  which  win 
all  hearts,  and  sway  the  listeners  according 
to  the  views  and  wishes  of  the  speaker.  But 
again,  the  Roma,n  towers  above  the  brilliant 
and  unsteady  pupil  of  Socrates,  in  the  manly 
consistency  and  unbending  firmness  of  his 
character,  in  the  unblemished  purity  of  bis 
private  life,  his  temperate  habits,  his  lofty 
contempt  of  riches,  his  disregard  of  self-inte¬ 
rest,  and  bis  ingenuous  openness,  which 
scorned  dissimulation.  Alcibiades  was  ac¬ 
complished  in  all  the  arts  and  chicanery  of 
politics;  capable,  by  studied  sophistry,  of 
turning  the  tide  of  a  debate  even  in  a  mo¬ 
dern  senate-house  —  a  practised  trimmer, 
withal,  who  could  shuffle  in  or  out  of  a  lead¬ 
ing  question,  as  adroitly  as  any  disciple  of 
expediency  in  our  own  House  of  Commons. 
Coriolanus,  on  the  other  hand,  presented  a 
magnificent  specimen  of  a  high,  unflinching 
tory,  an  absolute  protectionist,  who  lost  his 
consulship  by  losing  bis  temper,  and  who 
would  really  have  died  on  the  floor  (instead 
of  threatening  to  do  so)  rather  than  compro¬ 
mise  his  opinions ;  a  man  to  vote  with  his 
party  to  any  extreme,  no  matter  how  palpa¬ 
bly  they  might  be  in  the  wrong  ;  who 
thought  tbe  people  totally  unfit  for  self-gov¬ 
ernment,  and  not  sufficiently  grateful  for 
permission  to  live  and  breathe  the  common 
air.* 

His  military  practice  began  while  he  was 
a  mere  stripling.  In  the  great  fight  at  Lake 
Regillus,  where  Tarquinius  Superbus  (then 
in  extreme  old  age)  made  his  last  effort  to 
recover  the  regal  power,  young  Marcius  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  by  saving  the  life  of  a  fel¬ 
low-soldier,  for  which  he  was  rewarded  by 
the  general  with  an  oaken  crown — a  decora¬ 
tion  of  nobler  order  than  the  laurel  garland ; 
as  preserving  a  citizen  was  deemed  an  act  of 
more  valuable  service  than  destroying  an 
enemy.  The  Romans  at  that  time  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  other  wars,  and  fought  numerous 
battles,  in  all  of  which  he  participated,  and 
never  returned  home  without  some  ad¬ 
ditional  token  of  honor.  Eiarly  reputation 
gave  him  a  preponderance  beyond  his  years, 
which  ministered  to  his  inherent  pride,  and 
encouraged  rather  than  softened  his  unbend¬ 
ing  manners. 

The  common  people  were  generally  op¬ 
pressed  by  the  senate  and  the  richer  classes. 
Those  proceedings  drove  them  at  last  to 

*  Pope’s  estimate  of  senatorial  virtue,  its  impulses 
and  convictions,  may  stand  as  an  average  specimen 
for  all  ages  and  eonntries — 

**  And  here  and  there  a  stem,  high  patriot  stood, 

Who  could  not  gat  the  place  for  which  he  sued.* 
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abandon  the  city  in  a  body,  and  retire  to  the 
Mons  Sacer,  from  whence  they  were  won 
back  by  the  address  of  Menenius  Agrippa, 
who  availed  himself  of  the  celebrated  apo¬ 
logue  of  the  belly  and  the  members,  and  by 
the  conceded  privilege  of  appointing  tri¬ 
bunes*  to  defend  their  rights  on  all  occasions. 
The  persons  of  the  new  functionaries  were 
held  sacred.  Their  chief  power  consisted  in 
a  veto,  or  prohibition,  against  the  passing  of 
any  law  which  displeased  them ;  a  power 
nearly  absolute,  which,  while  it  produced 
some  good,  created  greater  evil,  and  engen¬ 
dered  a  race  of  restless,  dissatisfied  dema¬ 
gogues,  who  perpetually  impeded  legislation, 
and  then  as  now,  were  ever  on  the  alert  for 
turmoil  and  sedition.  It  was  not  so  much 
the  abolition  of  undue  rights,  as  the  transfer 
of  despotism  from  bad  hands  into  worse. 
Government  of  every  kind  and  degree,  in  all 
ages  and  countries  of  the  ancient  world,  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  an  unmitigated  choice  of 
evils ;  an  unremitting,  selfish  struggle  for 
place  and  power,  aptly  designated  by  Sir  W. 
Napier,  “a  scourge  with  a  double  tbong,” 
whether  vested  in  prince  or  people,  the  peer 
or  the  plebeian ;  equally  unjust  and  tyran¬ 
nical  under  the  open  name  of  a  monarchy, 
or  the  specious  delusion  of  a  republic.  The 
newly-created  tribunes  were  not  long  in  se¬ 
lecting  a  victim  from  the  ranks  of  the  aris¬ 
tocracy.  .  Their  choice  fell  upon  Caius  Mar- 
cius,  who,  in  troth,  had  rendered  himself 
obnoxious  by  many  overt  acts  and  expres¬ 
sions  of  contempt  against  the  sovereign  ma¬ 
jesty  of  the  people.  In  the  meantime  he 
pursued  his  military  career  with  increasing 
success  and  renown,  and  had  gained  the  sui- 
name  by  which  he  is  best  known  to  poster¬ 
ity.  After  the  taking  of  Corioli,  and  the 
subsequent  battle — in  both  of  which  his  cour¬ 
age  and  conduct  were  conspicious  above  all 
the  other  Roman  officers — the  Consul,  Comi- 
nius,  who  impartially  attributed  these  great 
successes  to  his  individual  prowess,  awarded 
him  a  tenth  of  the  entire  b<wty  taken,  includ¬ 
ing  horses  and  prisoners,  before  any  distri¬ 
bution  was  made  to  the  army  in  general. 
Coriolanus  nobly  rejected  all  pecuniary  re¬ 
compense,  accepting  only  a  charger  fully  ca¬ 
parisoned,  and  the  exemption  from  slavery 
of  one  amongst  the  captives,  with  whom  he 
was  bound  in  ties  of  reciprocal  hospitality. 
He  fought  for  glory  alone,  and  thought  not 
of  prize-money  or  reward — unlike  the  French 
republican  generals  in  the  early  wars  of  the 


*  The  tribune#  were  at  first  five  in  number,  but 
in  a  few  years  afterwards  were  increased  to  ten. 


Revolution,  who  combated  with  a  sword  in* 
one  hand,  and  a  poker  in  the  other,  to  ferret 
out  and  stir  up  the  treasures  of  the  vanquish¬ 
ed.  “  H  n'a  p<u  trouvi  le  fourgon  d'Auge- 
reau”  (“  He  has  not  found  the  poker  of  Au- 
gereau’’)  passed  into  a  proverbial  expression 
with  the  French  soldiers,  when  either  a  scru¬ 
ple  of  conscience,  or  the  absence  of  oppor¬ 
tunity,  prevented  any  one  of  their  generals 
from  enriching  himself  by  plunder.  Auge-* 
reau  was  distinguished  for  rapacity  above 
ail  the  rest.  While  in  command  at  Milan, 
in  1796,  he  levied  a  contribution  of  one  mil¬ 
lion  of  francs  (£50,000)  on  the  city.  The 
authorities  complained  to  Napoleon,  as  gen¬ 
eral-in-chief.  He  indignantly  reprimanded 
his  lieutenant,  ordered  him  to*  disgorge  the 
money,  aud  sent  him  the  amount  from  his 
personal  funds.  Augereau,  according  to 
Bourienne,  contrived  to  pocket  both  the  rob¬ 
bery  and  the  compensation.  History  records 
but  few  examples  of  disinterestedness  and 
contempt  fur  money,  similar  to  that  of  Cori¬ 
olanus,  on  the  part  of  victorious  commanders, 
who  usually  consider  lawful  spoil  as  part 
and  parcel  of  their  vocation.  A  remarkable 
modern  exception  deserves  to  be  recorded 
to  the  honor  of  the  late  Marquis  Wellesley, 
whose  private  fortune  was  insignificant. 
When  governor-general  of  India,  he  gave  up 
his  prize-money  for  Seringapatam,  to  swell 
the  shares  of  the  army  who  achieved  the 
conquest. 

Coriolanus  now  being  at  the  height  of  his 
fame,  stood  for  the  consulship.  The  law 
required  the  candidates  for  this  high  oflSce 
to  solicit  votes  publicly  in  the  Forum.  It 
was  no  slight  penance  for  a  haughty  spirit 
like  his,  to  lay  aside  his  ordinary  habiliments, 
with  the  Symbols  of  patrician  dignity,  to  put 
on  the  gown  of  humility,  and  prate  of  his 
claims  and  services  to  parties  he  so  thoroughly 
despised.  He  got  through  the  degrading 
ordeal  with  tolerable  grace,  exhibited  the 
scars  of  seventeen  battles,  and  told  his  gentle 
constituents  that  he  received  the  greater 
part  of  them  while  they  ran  away  and  roared 
for  mercy.  His  speech  sounded  strangely  in 
their  ears  ;  some  hesitated,  others  wished  to 
recall  their  votes  which  they  had  given  in  a 
hurry,  but  the  influence  of  his  great  reputa¬ 
tion  prevailed,  and  they  chose  him  consul. 
When,  shortly  after,  the  day  of  election  ar¬ 
rived,  he  was  conducted  by  the  senators  with 
great  pomp  into  the  Campus  Martius,  for 
the  ceremony  of  installation.  It  was  then 
found  that  the  fickle  populace,  instigated  by 
the  tribunes,  bad  changed  their  minds.  Co¬ 
riolanus  was  rejected,  and  another  of  far  less 
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consideration  proposed  in  his  place.  The 
oflFence  proved  indelible,  and  the  wound  too 
deep  to  be  forgotten.  His  resentment  as 
yet  extended  only  to  the  people  and  their 
representatives,  and  embraced  no  thought  of 
treason  against  his  country.  Open  war  was 
declared  between  conflicting  parties,  but 
peace  and  reconciliation  were  still  within  the 
circle  of  probable  events.  About  this  time, 
a  scarcity  prevailed.  To  meet  the  general 
want,  grain  was  bought  up  in  other  parts  of 
Italy  out  of  the  state  coffers,  and  a  present 
of  a  large  quantity  reached  Rome,  from 
Gelon,  King  of  Syracuse.  Then  ensued  in 
the  senate  a  warm  discussion  as  to  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  these  supplies;  the  first  corn-law 
debate  of  which  we  have  any  authentic 
records.  The  people  demanded  through 
their  tribunes  that  the  purchased  corn  should 
be  sold  at  a  reduced  rate,  and  that  the  gift 
should  be  distributed  gratis.  There  was 
nothing  very  outrageous  in  the  expectation. 
More  unreasonable  demands  have  often  been 
conceded  by  popularity-hunters  and  expe- 
dientists.  Coriolanus  vehemently  opposed 
this  measure,  using  strong  and  opprobrious 
language.  He  recommended  that  ail  should 
be  sold  at  a  high  price,  to  teach  the  com¬ 
monalty  submission  to  their  superiors,  and 
concluded  by  moving  the  abolition  of  the 
tribuneship.  This  excited  an  immediate  tu¬ 
mult.  The  tribunes  ran  out  among  the  peo¬ 
ple,  called  on  them  to  stand  by  their  own 
magistrates,  to  surround  the  senate- house, 
and  demand  the  life  of  Coriolanus  as  a  just 
expiation.  He  came  forth  attended  by  his 
friends  and  suppoi  ters,  including  all  the  fiery 
young  patricians  who  had  been  trained  to 
war  and  victory  under  his  commanding  ge¬ 
nius,  and  who  sympathized  with  his  detes¬ 
tation  of  democracy.  The  tribunes,  acting 
by  the  influence  of  Sicinius  Vellutus,  the 
most  turbulent  and  boldest  of  their  order, 
proclaimed  aloud  that  he  had  incurred  the 
penalty  of  death,  and  attempted  to  seize  him 
by  force  to  hurl  him  from  the  Tarpeian  Rock. 
He  was  rescued  by  his  partisans,  who  con¬ 
ducted  him  safely  home,  and  formed  a  guard 
for  his  future  protection.  Coriolanus  seeing 
the  senate  considerably  embarrassed  and  di¬ 
vided  in  their  opinions  by  these  untoward 
proceedings,  demanded  a  fair  trial  and  a 
specific  charge,  declaring  that  he  would  sub¬ 
mit  to  any  kind  of  punishment,  if  found 
guilty  in  (iue  course  of  law.  He  was  told 
that  he  was  to  be  impeached  for  treason 
against  the  commonwealth,  in  designing  to  set 
himself  up  as  a  tyrant.  “  Bring  no  other 
charge  against  me,”said  he,  “and  I  will  abide 


by  the  issue.”  The  tribunes  agreed  to  these 
conditions,  and  the  cause  was  to  turn  upon 
this  single  point.* 

But  the  first  infracUon  of  the  treaty  origi¬ 
nated  with  the  tribunes.  They  compelled 
the  people  to  give  their  votes  by  tribes  and 
not  by  centuries — an  innovation  of  the  es¬ 
tablished  law,  which  opened  the  rights  of 
suffrage  to  ignorance  and  numbers,  and 
thereby  neutralized  rank,  wealth,  and  edu¬ 
cation.  In  the  next  place  they  passed  over 
the  charge  of  attempting  sovereignty,  which 
they  knew  could  not  be  proved,  and  substi¬ 
tuted  in  its  place  the  proposal  of  Coriolanus 
in  the  senate,  to  raise  the  price  of  com,  and 
to  do  away  with  the  tribunitian  ofiice.  Fi¬ 
nally,  they  added  to  the  impeachment,  as  a 
supplemental  article,  his  not  having  brought 
into  the  public  treasury  the  spoils  be  had 
taken  in  the  country  of  the  Antiates,  but 
which  he  had  divided  on  the  spot  among  his 
soldiers,  who  had  done  the  work  and  gained 
the  victory.  The  principal  of  supplemental 
charges  as  make- weights,  in  case  the  leading 
accusation  should  break  down,  has  been 
sanctioned  by  practice  in  modern  military 
jurisprudence.  We  could  point  to  more 
than  one  court-martial,  in  which  the  party 
arraigned  has  been  acquitted  on  the  point 
that  led  to  trial,  and  found  guilty  on  some 
minor  allegation  which  never  would  have 
been  brought  forward  had  the  mere  impor¬ 
tant  one  been  considered  tenable.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  of  civil  law,  which  condenses  all  in  one 
specific  charge,  is  more  in  character  with 
equitable  judgment. 

Coriolanus  disdained  to  appear  before  a 
prejudiced  tribunal,  or  to  answer  charges  not 
contained  in  the  original  indictment.  He  was 
then  condemned  without  trial  or  hearing  by 
a  majority  of  three  tribes ;  the  penalty  pro¬ 
nounced  was  perpetual  banishment  from  the 
city  and  territories  of  Rome.  Such  is  the 
correct  substance  of  these  transactions,  as 
preserved  by  the  historians  who  have  written 
of  them,  and  who  differ  only  in  unifnportant 
particulars.  From  this  it  may  be  gathered, 
that  if  Coriolanus  was  mistaken  and  intem¬ 
perate  in  the  first  instance,  the  tribunes  and 
the  people  were  more  so  in  the  second,  and 
blinder  still  in  the  sequel,  by  which  they 
drove  from  the  national  service  their  most 
incorruptible  senator,  their  ablest  general, 
and  their  bravest  soldier  against  the  foreign 
enemy. 

Coriolanus  at  this  time  was  in  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  more  blessings  than  usually  fall  to 


*  Plutarch  in  Vit  Coriolan. 
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the  lot  of  man.  In  the  prime  of  his  dajs,  at 
the  zenith  of  his  fame,  happy  in  liis  domestic 
circumstances,  and  placed  beyond  public 
competitorship  by  the  number  and  impor¬ 
tance  of  hU  victories,  a  single  dark  speck 
obscured  his  bright  horizon,  which,  like  the 
small  distant  cloud  in  a  tropical  sky,  gathered 
rapidly  until  it  exploded  into  a  hurricane. 
He  was  a  warrior  of  impulsive  action,  and 
not  a  thinking  philosopher,  subdued  by  men¬ 
tal  discipline,  and  trained  in  the  habit  of  cal¬ 
culating  causes  and  effects.  Had  he  really 
wished  to  seize  supreme  power,  according  to 
the  idle  asseveration  of  his  enemies,  he  might 
have  resisted  the  illegal  decree  of  banishment 
perhaps  with  success.  Another  course  al¬ 
ready  suggested  itself,  acting  on  which,  he 
submitted  in  sullen  indignation,  not  the  less 
deep  because  it  found  no  vent  in  words.  He 
took  an  affectionate  leave  of  his  family,  con¬ 
signing  his  two  children,  both  of  tender  age, 
to  the  care  of  his  wife  and  mother,  and,  at¬ 
tended  by  the  patricians  in  a  body  to  one  of 
the  gates,  left  the  city,  which  he  never  en¬ 
tered  again.  He  spent  a  few  days  in  solitude 
at  a  farm  of  his  own  in  the  neighborhood, 
pondering  over  many  schemes  which  in¬ 
volved  no  thought  of  advantage  to  himself 
beyond  the  gratification  of  revenge  for  the 
injuries  he  had  received.  In  the  meantime 
the  people  of  Rome  and  their  tribunes  gave 
way  to  the  most  tumultuous  joy,  as  if  a  great 
national  triumph  had  been  achieved.  The 
nobles  and  senators  remained  silent  and  de¬ 
pressed,  as  if  in  anticipation  of  a  coming  evil. 

After  a  short  interval,  during  which  he 
arranged  his  plans  in  his  own  mind,  Corio- 
lanus  passed  over  to  Antium,  an  important 
city  of  the  Volscians,  placed  himself  on  the 
hearthstone  of  Tullus  Aufidius  their  leader, 
whom  he  had  often  encountered  in  personal 
conflict  in  the  field  of  battle,  demanded  the 
rights  of  hospitality,  and  offered  to  serve 
against  his  ungrateful  countrymen.  His  offer 
was  gladly  accepted  ;  he  was  joined  with  his 
former  adversary  in  the  chief  command ;  a 
pretext  was  easily  sought  and  found  for 
breaking  the  truce  existing  with  the  Romans, 
and  the  Volscians  soon  discovered  the  value 
of  their  new  ally,  in  the  altered  aspect  of 
their  affairs,  produced  by  the  rapidity  and 
success  of  his  enterprises.  He  took  many  of 
the  principal  towns  in  the  territories  of  Rome 
and  Latium,  sweeping  resistance  before  him  ; 
and  while  the  senate  and  people  were  wast¬ 
ing  precious  time  in  mutual  recrimination, 
instead  of  attending  to  the  national  defence, 
he  encamped  with  his  victorious  army  at  the 
Fossae  Cluiliae,  within  five  miles  of  the  eter¬ 


nal  city.  “  His  name  and  valor,”  says  Plu¬ 
tarch,  “resounded  through  Ital^,  and  all 
were  astonished  that  one  person  s  changing 
sides  could  effect  so  prodigious  a  revolution.” 
It  was  in  truth  a  signal  instance.  History 
presents  few  so  strikingly  illustrative  of  the 
might  which  dwells  in  individual  superiority. 
No  better  evidence  of  the  great  military  ta¬ 
lents  of  Coriolanus  could  be  produced  than 
the  simple  fact,  that  the  Volscians  who  had 
never  beaten  the  Romans  before,  now  be¬ 
came,  under  his  leadership,  irresistible.  At 
a  vast  distance  of  time,  and  in  the  absence  of 
minute  details,  we  have  still  the  certainty  of 
these  great  leading  results  on  which  to  form 
opinions.  It  is  also  equally  certain  that  soon 
after  the  death  of  Coriolanus,  the  Volscians 
relapsed  back  again  into  their  inferior  posi¬ 
tion,  from  which  they  never  emerged,  and 
were  gradually  swept  away  in  the  growing 
extension  of  the  rival  republic. 

The  Roman  populace,  astounded  at  the 
rapid  progress  of  the  enemy,  and  the  near 
approach  of  danger,  as  usual  cowered  before 
the  storm  they  had  rmsed.  Taken  by  sur¬ 
prise,  unable  or  unwilling  to  fight,  they  ap¬ 
pealed  for  protection  to  the  senate  and  the 
higher  orders,  with  whom,  in  the  absence  of 
external  pressure,  they  waged  perp'etual  war. 
The  senate  dispatched  a  chosen  embassy 
from  their,  body  to  propitiate  the  invader, 
and  endeavor  to  obtain  terms.  The  ambas¬ 
sadors  included  his  dearest  friends  and  rela¬ 
tives.'  He  received  them  with  cold  solemni¬ 
ty,  in  council,  surrounded  by  the  Volscian 
officers ;  and  proposed  such  humiliating  con¬ 
ditions  of  submission  and  surrender,  as  would 
have  kept  Rome  for  a  long  series  of  years  in 
a  secondary  state,  and  might  have  clipped 
for  ever  the  lofty  wings  with  which  she 
soared  in  after  ages  to  universal  dominion. 
The  Romans  next  had  recourse  to  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  religion,  and  ordered  the  priests  and 
flamens,  the  ministers  and  guardians  of  the 
mysteries,  in  their  sacred  vestments,  bearing 
the  symbols  of  office,  to  proceed  to  the  hos¬ 
tile  camp,  as  humble  suppliants.  They,  too, 
were  dismissed  without  effect.  The  heart  of 
Coriolanus  appeared  to  be  converted  to  steel. 
Finally,  as  a  last  hope,  the  women  came  for¬ 
ward  and  offered  their  intervention  in  this 
urgent  necessity.  Headed  by  Volumnia,  the 
mother,  and  Virgilia,  the  wife  of  Coriolanus, 
accompanied  by  her  -two  young  children, 
they  proceeded  in  mourning  robes  to  the 
tent  of  the  victorious  general,  threw  them¬ 
selves  at  his  feet,  and  embraced  his  knees 
with  tears  and  lamentations.  Volumnia  was 
the  principal  speaker.  Plutarch  has  con- 
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densed  the  substance  of  her  speech  (as  hand¬ 
ed  down  by  the  earlier  historians)  with  his 
own  peculiar  eloquence,  and  Shakspeare  has 
embc^ied  this  in  imnaortal  verse,  which  none 
but  himself  could  have  composed.  Coriola- 
nus  was  unable  to  resist  this  conclusive  ap¬ 
peal.  The  soldier  yielded  to  the  man.  Na¬ 
tural  affection  triumphed  over  assumed  seve¬ 
rity  and  the  desire  of  vengeance.  Raising 
Volumnia  tenderly  from  the  ground,  be  ut¬ 
tered  these  memorable  words — “Mother, you 
have  saved  your  country,  but  have  lost  your 
son  1”  He  already  foresaw  the  fate  that 
awaited  him  at  the  hands  of  the  Yolscians, 
who  would  never  forgive  clemency  to  Rome 
when  prostrate  at  their  feet.  It  was  scarcely 
within  reason  that  they  should.  Rome  had 
ever  been  merciless  in  conquest,  and  unspar¬ 
ing  to  vanquished  enemies.  The  general 
dread  and  dislike  in  which  she  was  held,  is 
well  conveyed  in  the  speech  which  Thomp¬ 
son,  in  his  alteration  of  Shakspeare,  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  Tullus  Aufidius,  in  answer  to 
Coriolanus,  who  demands  what  he  would  I 
desire  for  his  nation,  beyond  perfect  equality 
with  Rome,  in  rights  and  privileges : — 

“What  would  I  more,  proud  Roman  7  This  1 
would — 

Fire  the  cursed  forest  where  those  Roman 
wolves 

Haunt  and  infest  their  nobler  neighbors  round 
them ; 

Extirpaie  from  the  bosom  of  the  land, 

A  false,  pertidious  people,  who,  beneath* 

Tlie  mask  of  freed^,  are  a  combination 
Against  the  liberties  of  all  mankind — 

The  genuine  seed  of  outlaws  and  of  robbers.” 

Charitable  sentiments  and  benevolent  feel¬ 
ings  like  these  have  been  plainly  indicated, 
and  loudly  expressed  towards  modern  Eng¬ 
land,  by  mure  than  one  continental  nation, 
who  fail  into  the  common  error  of  fancying 
they  are  just  where  they  are  only  jealous. 
We  can  attord  to  smile  while  we  reject  the 
application,  and  retort  with  the  old  Latin 
proverb,  “  Qui  capit  ilk  facit”  Coriolanus 
drew  od  his  army,  promising  to  obtain  for 
the  Romans  honorable  terms  of  peace.  His 
orders  were  implicitly  submitted  to,  although 
opinions  were  divided  on  his  conduct.  Rea¬ 
sonable  men  thought  he  was  to  be  excused. 
The  lovers  of  peace  were  silent  and  satisfied. 
The  restless  spirits,  who  traded  in  war  and 
rapine,  loudly  expressed  their  discontent,  and 
threatened  while  they  obeyed.  Tullus  Aufi¬ 
dius,  on  his  return  to  Antium,  charged  him 
in  full  assembly  with  treason  to  the  state, 
and  assisted' by  prepared  conspirators,  sur¬ 
rounded,  rushed  on  him  in  a  body,  and  killed 


him  on  the  spot ;  an  act  of  private  pique 
and  personal  enmity  rather  than  public  in¬ 
dignation.  As  soon  as  the  event  was  known, 
the  inhabitants  assembled  from  many  cities, 
and  honored  him  with  a  public  funeral,  at¬ 
tended  by  every  possible  token  of  esteem 
and  admiration. 

Such  was  the  brilliant  but  short  career  of 
a  very  remarkable  man,  to  whose  name  much 
interest  attaches,  and  of  whom  it  might  be 
said,  with  more  truth  than  in  the  case  of 
Moolraj  of  Moultan,  he  was  the  victim  of 
circumstances.”*  Take  away  one  question¬ 
able  act,  to  which  he  was  goaded  by  injus¬ 
tice,  and  his  life  appears  to  have  been  per¬ 
fectly  heroic  and  virtuous.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  Coriolanus  died  at  the  time 
and  in  the  manner  we  have  related,  although 
the  authorities  differ  even  on  this  important 
point.  Livy,  following  Fabius  Pictor  (the 
earliest  writer),' says  that  he  lived  to  extreme 
age  ;  and  in  the  decline  of  life  was  wont  to 
say,  a  state  of  exile  is  more  intolerable  to 
an  old  man  than  to  any.  other.”  We  search  in 
vain  for  some  reasonable  foundation  for  this. 
Had  Coriolanus  grown  old  amongst  the 
Volsci,  his  counsels  would  have  saved  them 
from  the  ruin,  and  the  dependence  on  Rome 
as  a  tributary  state,  into  which  they  fell  soon 
after  the  death  of  Tullus  Aufidius,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  army  he  commanded.  His¬ 
torians,  in  all  ages,  delight  in  raising  doubts 
on  questions  which  are  not  proved  to  the 
certainty  of  mathematic  demonstration.  It 
has  been  often  said  and  written  that  Harold 
escaped  from  the  disastrous  field  of  Hastings, 
and  was  still  alive,  a  secluded  hermit,  in  the 
I  reign  of  Henry  1. ;  that  Don  Sebastian  of 
Portugal  did  not  fall  at  Alcazar ;  and  that 
James  iV.  of  Scotland  survived  the  slaughter 
of  Flodden.  These  wild  theories  have  given 
rise  to  much  ingenious  disquisition,  in  which 
more  time  has  been  lost  than  information 
gained.  The  sober  inquirer  must  admit  that 
they  rest  on  a  very  sandy  basis. 

The  family  of  Coriolanus  appears  to  have 
fallen  into  oblivion  with  the  misfortunes  and 
death  of  their  head.  We  hear  no  more  of 
his  children,  or  of  that  branch  of  the  Marcian 
line  in  the  long  annals  of  Rome.  The  name 
survived,  but  its  representatives  seldom 
mounted  beyond  secondary  fame.  An  ex- 

*  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Court  which 
eat  on  this  criminal,  found  him  guilty  of  the  mur¬ 
der  of  the  two  English  officers^  Messrs.  Anderson 
and  Agnew,  but  recommended  him  to  mercy  as 
“  the  victim  of  circumstances.”  Many  were  aston¬ 
ished  at  the  recommendation,  and  many  mor>  when 
they  found  it  was  acted  on. 
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ception  may  be  named  in  the  person  of  Lu¬ 
cius  Marcius,  who,  though  only  of  the  eques¬ 
trian  order,  commanded  the  Roman  armies 
in  Spain  after  the  death  of  the  two  elder 
Scipios,  and  whose  skilful  conduct  was  well 
contrasted  with  the  incompetence  of  his  suc¬ 
cessor,  the  Proconsul  Claudius  Nero. 

The  noble  ladies  who  had  rescued  their 
country  from  the  Volscians,  were  received 
and  congratulated  by  senate  and  )>eople,  on 
their  return  to  Rome,  with  affectionate  re¬ 
gard  and  honor.  It  was  decreed  that  they 
should  name  their  own  reward.  They  desir¬ 
ed  only  that  a  temple  should  be  built  to  the 
"  Fortune  of  Women,”  the  expense  of  which 
they  offered  to  defray  themselves.  The  sen¬ 
ate  ordered  the  temple  to  be  erected  at  the 
public  charge,  but  the  women  provided  an 
image  of  the  goddess,  which,  on  being  set 
up  in  its  place,  was  said,  like  Orson,  to  be¬ 
come  suddenly  endowed  with  reason,  and  to 
have  uttered  these  words,  **  O,  women  I  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  gods  is  this  your  gift.”  The 
prodigy  is  gravely  related  by  Dionysius,  but 
Plutarch  comments  on  it  as  absurd  and  fa¬ 
bulous.  Ungenerous  poets  and  romancists 
have  much  stigmatized  the  softer  sex  for  the 
mischief  they  have  wrought  on  man,  while 
they  have  passed  over,  without  sufficient 
praise,  the  public  benefits  produced  through 
their  agency.  In  this  signal  instance,  Home 
was  saved  by  the  patriotism  of  her  female 
citizens,  when  all  other  resources  had  failed. 
The  act  and  the  sequel  were  equally  glori¬ 
ous.  Where  would  have  been  the  subse¬ 
quent  deeds  of  the  Fabii,  the  Decii,  the  Me- 
telli,  the  Scipios,  and  the  Caesars?  where 
the  pens  which  have  recorded  their  transac¬ 
tions  ?  where  the  influence  of  Roman  energy 
and  civilization  ?  where  the  vestiges  of  Ro¬ 
man  greatness  with  which  the  world  is 
filled  ?  where  the  poems  by  which  we  are 
delighted,  the  volumes  of  philosophy  by 
which  we  are  soothed  and  made  wise,  if 
Volumniaand  Virgilia  had  returned  from  the 
camp  of  Coriolanus  as  unsuccessful  suitors  ? 
Our  chronological  tables  would  have  con¬ 
tained  a  different  series  of  events,  and  would 
have  reached  us  through  other  channels. 
Otway,  in  the  “Orphan,”  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  bis  hero,  Castalio,  an  overcharged 
invective,  when  under  the  impulse  of  an  im¬ 
aginary  wrong,  be  makes  him  burst  forth  as 
follows: — 

“  Woman !  the  fountain  of  all  human  frailty  ! 
What  mighty  ills  have  not  been  done  by  woman ! 
Who  was’t  betrayed  the  Capitol  ?  a  woman  ! 
Who  lost  Marc  Antony  the  world  ?  a  woman ! 


Who  was  the  cause  of  a  long  ten  years*  war. 

And  laid  at  last  old  Troy  in  asties  ?  woman  ! 
Destructive,  damnable,  deceitful  wonian.” 

And  so  be  goes  on,  up  to  the  weakness  of 
Eve  inclusive.  We  retrace  the  lines  with 
reluctance,  for  although  they  ffow  easily,  and 
carry  an  imposing  sound,  they  contain  only 
imperfect  illustrations,  and  are  not  more  to 
be  depended  on  than  the  accounts  of  the 
merchant  who,  in  summing  up  his  balance- 
sheet,  should  offer  but  one  side  of  the  page, 
omitting  the  per  contra.  It  is  assuredly  not 
difficult  to  cull  from  the  weeds  which  choke 
up  the  fairer  flowers  of  humanity,  more  than 
one  Tuilia,  Tarpeia,  Cleopatra,  Helen  or 
Messalina ;  but  turn  the  same  mirror  in 
which  these  are  reflected,  and  a  correspond¬ 
ing  surface  will  exhibit  multiplied  and  grace¬ 
ful  portraitures  of  Volumnia,  Virgilia,  Cor¬ 
nelia,  and  Agrippina ;  or  ascending  into  the 
higher  regions  of  sacred  history,  our  atten¬ 
tion  will  be  arrested  and  our  respect  de¬ 
manded  by  the  domestic  virtues  and  public 
services  of  Jael,  Deborah,  Abigail,  Ruth,  the 
regal  Esther,  and  the  devoted  widow  of 
Beihulia.  * 

“  The  eyes  glazing  that  o’erluok'd  the  world. 

And  saw  no  equal.” 

— Defurmed  Tram/urmed — Loan  Bvaoii. 

**  ills  only  blot  was  this;  that,  much  provok’d. 

He  rais’d  his  vengelui  arm  against  his  country.” 

—  Thomso.v. 

Charles  de  Montpensier,  Duke  of  Bour¬ 
bon,  and  Constable  ot  France,  was  the  second 
son  ot  Gilbert  Count  de  Montpensier,  and 
was  born  in  1489.  lie  was  nearly  connected 
by  blood  with  the  reigmug  house  of  Valois, 
and  five  years  older  tbau  the  King,  Francis  1. 
From  boyhood  his  character  bore  the  dis¬ 
tinguishing  marks  of  pride,  self-concentration, 
ana  reserve.  Uis  general  abilities  wore  great, 
and  his  mind  highly  cultivated.  His  military 
skill,  and  knowledge  of  the  science  of  war, 
placed  him  m  the  foremost  list  of  eminent 
generals  in  an  age  which  produced  such  men 
as  Gonsalvo  di  Cordova,  Gaston  de  Foix, 
Prosper,  and  Marc- Antonio  Colonna,  Pesca¬ 
ra,  Tnvulzio,  D’Alviano,  Da  Leyva,  La  Tre- 
mouiile,  and  Bayard.  Selected  in  early 
youth  as  one  of  the  King’s  chosen  compan¬ 
ions  at  the  castle  of  Amboise,  they  never 
cordially  liked  each  other ;  this  mutual  distaste 
had  almost  broken  into  a  single  combat,  aris¬ 
ing  from  a  quarrel  in  the  tennis-court,  which 
was  with  difficulty  compromised  by  theauthor- 
ity  of  the  Mareohal  Rohan,  governor  of  Fran- 
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throne.  The  quarrel  rankled  in  the  breasts 
of  both  for  years.  In  mature  manhood,  as 
sovereign,  and  hrst  subject  of  the  crown, 
there  was  the  outward  semblance  of  friend¬ 
ship,  but  little  internal  cordiality.  Bourbon 
was  as  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  his  per¬ 
son  as  for  his  intellectual  accomplishments. 
A  mutual  attachment  existed  between  him 
and  Marguerite  de  Valois,  the  sister  of 
Francis. 

The  princess  was  compelled  to  marry, 
much  against  her  inclination,  the  Duke 
D’Alen^on,  a  man  every  way  her  inferior, 
and  a  painful  contrast  to  the  object  of  her 
choice.  Bourbon  soon  after  this  united  him¬ 
self  to  his  cousin  Suzanne,  daughter  and  sole 
heiress  of  Madame  Anne  de  France,  and  the 
Sire  de  Beaujeu,  by  which  prudential  alliance 
he  obtained  the  title  of  Duke,  and  undisputed 
possession  of  the  largest  estate  in  France. 
Although  both  parties  were  amiable,  this 
marriage  was  not  likely  to  produce  domestic 
happiness:  there  might  be  esteem  and  re¬ 
gard  where  there  was  mutual  good  breed¬ 
ing,  but  affection  was  impossible,  as  their 
hearts  were  otherwise  engaged.  The  young 
king,  on  ascending  to  the  throne,  yielded  to 
the  earnest  request  of  his  sister  Marguerite, 
and  still  farther  advanced  the  fortunes  of 
Bourbon,  by  bestowing  on  him  the  vacant 
office  of  Constable  of  France — an  act  to 
which  he  was  exclusively  prompted  by  fra¬ 
ternal  love,  as  the  early  quarrel  at  Amboise 
had  never  faded  from  bis  recollection. 

The  life  and  actions  of  the  Duke  of  Bour 
bon  have  been  amply  detailed  by  Ouicciar 
dini,  Brantbme,  De  Bellay,  Ruscelii,  Alloa 
and  other  writers  of  established  name.  Mod 
em  historians  have  compiled  many  interest 
ing  narratives  from  these  authentic  sources. 
The  stirring  events  of  an  age  abounding  in 
great  men,  have  come  down  to  us  through 
pens  well  able  to  describe  them. 

The  innate  pride  and  haughtiness,  which, 
as  in  Coriolanns,  formed  the  prominent  fea¬ 
ture  in  the  character  of  the  Constable,  had 
shown  itself  long  before  he  appeared  in  arms 
against  his  sovereign,  in  his  general  demean¬ 
or  and  familiar  conversation.  It  was  easy 
to  perceive  that  be  was  a  man  who  might  be 
roused  to  extreme  measures  by  extreme  pro¬ 
vocation  ;  one  who  would  forgive  an  injury 
more  readily  than  a  personal  offence.  He 
was  food  of  repeating,  with  strong  expres¬ 
sions  of  approval,  the  answer  made  to 
Charles  VII.  of  France  by  a  Gascon  officer, 
who,  on  being  asked  by  that  monarch, 
whether  anything  in  the  world  could  detach 


offer,  sire,  of  three  kingdoms  like  to  that  of 
France,  would  have  any  effect  on  my  loyalty, 
but  I  should  be  staggered  by  the  slightest 
insult.’*  The  distinction  between  the  effects 
of  wrongs  and  affronts,  on  certain  tempera¬ 
ments,  is  well  explained  by  Junius,  in  one  of 
his  jetters  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton  :* — 
**  Injuries  may  be  atoned  for  and  forgiven, 
but  insults  admit  of  no  compensation  ;  they 
degrade  the  mind  in  its  own  esteem,  and 
force  it  to  recover  its  level  by  revenge.” 

Soon  after  the  accession  of  Francis  I.,  be 
determined  to  recover  the  Milanese,  a  project 
which  had  been  suspended  only,  but  not 
abandoned i  on  the  death  of  Louis  XII.  This 
led  to  the  first  great  feat  in  war  which  illus¬ 
trated  bis  busy  reign — the  battle  of  Marig- 
nano.  The  Swiss  here  sustained  a  total 
defeat,  after  combating  with  an  obstinacy 
which  has  few  parallels.  Bourbon,  as  con¬ 
stable,  commanded  the  French  army,  and 
displayed  the  most  consummate  genet alship. 
It  was  no  easy  matter  to  beat  the  hardy 
mountaineers  who  had  scattered  the  Bur¬ 
gundian  chivalry  at  Morat  and  Granson.  who 
bad  trampled  under  foot  the  disciplined 
armies  of  Charles  the  Bold,  and  had  since 
obtained  the  reputation  of  being  the  best  and 
bravest  infantry  in  Europe.  Francis,  who 
had  before  fought  at  Novara,  distinguished 
himself  by  personal  bravery,  equal  to  that  of 
the  fabulous  paladins  of  Ariosto,  and  after 
the  battle  received  knighthood  at  the  hands 
of  Bayard,  the  good  knight,  without  fear  and 
without  reproach.  It  was  a  bright  day  in 
the  history  of  France,  and  the  result  carried 
the  reputation  of  Bourbon  to  the  highest 
I  point.  The  entire  conquest  of  the  Milanese 
followed  rapidly,  and  when  peace  was  con¬ 
cluded,  he  remained  as  governor  of  the  new 
territory,  with  the  title  ot  Lieutenant-General 
of  the  King :  a  tribute  to  his  acknowledged 
services,  and  no  token  of  personal  regard,  as 
the  sequel  soon  evinced.  His  administration, 
as  might  be  expected  from  his  known  abili¬ 
ties,  was  vigorous  and  statesmanlike ;  hon¬ 
orable  to  the  monarch  he  represented,  just 
and  satisfactory  to  the  people  he  controlled. 
But  clouds  were  gathering  where  least  ex¬ 
pected,  to  overcast  the  splendor  of  a  public 
career,  which  hitherto  seemed  to  set  at 
defiance  the  ordinary  chances  of  fortune. 
His  private  affections  had  been  checked  by 
an  early  blight,  but,  saving  in  this  one 
instance,  his  life  had  been  all  sunshine. 

Relieved  for  a  time  from  the  employment 

*  Letter  zzxvL,  February  14,  HIO. 
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of  war,  King  Francis  began  to  indulge  in 
another  ruling  passion,  which  possessed  him 
through  life  as  completely  as  inordinate  am¬ 
bition  or  love  of  glory.  His  mistresses 
became  more  numerous  and  more  pernicious 
in  their  influence  than  were,  in  a  subsequent 
age,  those  of  his  successor,  Louis  XIV.  He 
had  lately  added  to  the  list  the  beautiful 
Fran9oise  de  Foix,  Countess  of  Chateaubri- 
ant,  who  reigned  over  his  volatile  heart  for 
the  moment  with  unbounded  sway.  From  a 
blinded  desire  to  promote  her  brother  Lau- 
tree,  and  from  personal  enmity  to  Bourbon, 
she  instilled  into  the  King's  mind  the  first 
seeds  of  doubt  as  to  the  loyalty  of  his  pow¬ 
erful  subject.  The  fair  favorite  represented 
that  Bourbon  was  courting  popularity  in  his 
government  with  the  object  of  erecting  him¬ 
self  into  an  independent  sovereign,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  persu^ing  the  King  to  recall  an 
adequate  representative,  to  be  replaced  by 
an  incompetent  one.  Bourbon  obeyed  the 
royal  mandate,  and  returned  to  Paris,  in  a 
state  of  excited  disgust,  of  which  he  made 
no  secret.  He  bad  also  another  active  enemy, 
seldom  absent  from  the  court,  the  Admiral 
de  Bonnivet,  whose  name  was  linked  with 
that  of  the  reigning  sultana  in  a  manner 
which  rendered  the  King  contemptible,  and 
his  mistress  utterly  depraved.  When  sus¬ 
pected  by  her  royal  paramour,  sl^e  directed 
his  suspicions  on  a  wrong  scent,  and  went  so 
far  as  to  insinuate  that  it  was  Bourbon,  and 
not  Bonnivet,  who  was  endeavoring  to  sup¬ 
plant  him  in  her  affections.  In  a  few  years 
war  broke  out  again.  The  command  of  an 
army,  which,  in  his  capacity  of  constable. 
Bourbon  bud  a  right  to  claim,  was  taken  from 
him  and  given  to  the  Duke  D’Alen^on,  a 
soldier  without  a  name,  and  no  pretensions 
beyond  the  accident  of  being  married  to  the 
King’s  sister.  It  is  difficult  to  trace  the 
progressive  effect  of  these  repeated  insults 
on  a  man  of  so  fiery  a  temperament  as 
Bourbon,  nor  can  we  calculate  exactly  when 
and  how  the  first  thought  of  withdrawing  his 
allegiance  from  France  dawned  upon  his 
mind  ;  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  he  endured 
many  heavy  wrongs  before  be  adopted  the 
course  which  darkened  bis  reputation,  and 
has  sullied  the  fair  page  of  his  history. 

Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  new 
war  with  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope  (1522), 
the  Milanese  was  invaded  by  the  confederate 
army,  and  wrested  from  France  more  speed¬ 
ily  than  it  bad  b«en  conquered.  The  utter 
incapacity  of  Laulrec,  either  in  military  or 
legislative  affairs,  led  directly  to  this  disaster. 
Had  Bourbon  still  commanded,  the  result 
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might  have  been  very  different.  He  would 
have  been  something  more  than  man  not  to 
have  rejoiced  at  the  failure  of  his  successor. 
He  was  now  a  wjdower.  The  King’s  mo¬ 
ther,  Louise  of  Savoy,  Duchess  D’Angou- 
leme,  under  the  pretext  of  a  family  claim, 
had  instituted  legal  proceedings  against  him 
to  obtain  restitution  of  the  large  property  he 
had  received  as  the  dowry  of  his  late  wife. 
The  attempt,  if  successful,  would  reduce  him 
from  being  the  richest  to  one  of  the  poorest 
noblemen  in  France.  But  this  abandoned 
woman  had  long  secretly  loved  the  Consta¬ 
ble,  and  thought  by  these  means  to  mould 
him  to  her  wishes.  She  summoned  him  to 
Amboise.  and  in  the  course  of  their  confer¬ 
ence,  offered  him  her  hand,  to  compromise 
the  law-suit  pending  between  them.  Bour¬ 
bon  at  this  time  was  thirty-two,  and  Louise 
in  her  forty-seventh  year;  her  beauty  unim¬ 
paired,  her  taste  for  gallantry  as  unrestrained 
as  ever.  The  Constable  rejected  her  offer 
with  haughty  contempt.  He  had  never 
ceased  to  remember  the  Princess  Marguerite. 
He  still  loved  the  daughter ;  the  passion  of 
the  mother  inspired  him  with  disgust.  From 
that  moment  he  added  another  and  most 
implacable  auxiliary  to  the  ranks  of  his  ene¬ 
mies.  The  Duchess  determined  on  his  ruin, 
and  instigated  the  chancellor,  Du  Prat,  who 
was  entirely  subservient  to  her  authority,  to 
press  on  the  law-suit  with  unrelenting  acri¬ 
mony.  It  was  easy  to  foresee  the  result.  A 
great  portion  of  his  property  was  wrested 
from  him  by  an  unjust  award,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  was  threatened,  although  the  par¬ 
liament  refused  to  ratify,  in  extenso,  the 
decree  of  the  inferior  court.  An  impetuous 
temper,  such  as  that  of  Bourbon,  was  not 
likely  to  remain  quiescent  under  these  reiter¬ 
ated  injuries — this  unprovoked  system  of 
persecution.  He  expressed  his  feelings 
loudly  and  in  the  most  unguarded  language, 
sparing  neither  the  King’s  mother,  nor  the 
King  himself,  who  entirely  submitted  to  the 
arbitrary  caprice  of  a  bad  and  violent  woman. 
As  he  began  to  waver  in  bis  thoughts  of 
allegiance  to  France,  the  tempter  appeared 
in  the  person  of  an  envoy  from  the  Emperor, 
with  direct  proposals  to  transfer  bis  services 
on  stipulated  terms.  Bourbon  listened,  tem¬ 
porized,  and  yielded.  His  indignation  tri¬ 
umphed  over  his  loyalty.  The  terms,  to 
which  Henry  VIII.  became  an  assenting 
party,  included  the  partition  of  France  be¬ 
tween  Charles  and  Henry,  and  the  erection 
of  Provence  and  Dauphiny  into  an  indepen¬ 
dent  kingdom  for  Bourbon  himself.  He  was 
also  to  receive  the  hand  of  the  Emperor’s 
It 
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sister,  Eleonora,  the  widowed  Queen  of 
Portugal,  with  the  province  of  Beaujolois,  as 
her  dower.  Had  these  schemes  been  carried 
out,  the  state  of  Europe  would  have  been 
very  different  from  what  it  is  at  present. 
Bourbon  was,  if  possible,  worse  treated  than 
Coriulanus,  but  in  his  contemplated  revenge, 
be  thought  much  more  of  his  own  personal 
interest.* 

The  plot,  in  all  its  corupllcated  machinery, 
was  revealed  to  the  King  of  France,  who 
lost  the  opportunity  of  arresting  his  danger¬ 
ous  subject  on  the  spot,  and  suffered  him  to 
retire  from  the  court  to  his  country  residence 
at  Moalins.  Many  of  the  dearest  friends 
and  relations  of  Bourbon  crowded  round 
him,  admitted  his  wrongs,  reminded  him 
that  they  sprang  from  the  “  love  to  hatred 
turned”  of  a  vindictive  woman ;  that  the 
King,  if  left  to  his  own  impulses,  was  still  I 
well  disposed  towards  him  ;  and  that  it  was 
no  time  to  desert  his  native  land  when  the 
kingdom  was  threatened  with  invasion. 
Bourbon  listened  without  conviction,  and 
remained  firm  in  his  determination  to  for¬ 
swear  allegiance  to  France.  “  I  have  not 
shaped  my  own  destiny,”  said  he ;  "  it  has 
been  hewn  out  for  me,  and  I  will  follow  it  to 
the  end.”f  From  this  time  he  assnmed  for 
his  motto  the  Latin  sentence,  indicating  his 
position  and  future  fortune,  “  Spes  omnis  in 
ferro  sita  est."  A  fine  portrait  of  him  was 
painted  by  Titian,  in  which  be  is  represented 
pointing  to  these  words  inscribed  on  bis 
helmet.^ 

Francis  now  determined  to  possess  himself 
of  the  person  of  Bourbon,  but  be  feared  to 
make  the  attempt  in  the  Duke’s  own  pro¬ 
vince,  where  bis  influence  was  paramount. 
He  therefore  determined  to  visit  him  pri¬ 
vately,  and  sound,  if  possible,  his  real  inten¬ 
tions.  The  Constable,  pretending  severe 
illness,  received  the  King  in  his  bed-cham¬ 
ber.  The  interview  that  followed  was  a 
mere  fencing  match  of  reserve  and  duplicity. 
Each  stood  on  his  guard,  waiting  for  a  favor¬ 
able  opening.  They  parted  as  they  met, 
with  mutual  distrust.  Bourbon  removed 
from  Moulins  to  his  Castle  of  Chantelle,  fur 
better  security  against  the  surprise  of  a  sud¬ 
den  attack.  He  knew  not  at  what  moment 
the  blow  might  fall.  Soon  after  this  Lau- 
trec  forwards  to  the  King  unanswerable 
evidences  of  the  intended  treason  of  Bourbon. 


*  Se«  Brantome,  Thoanui,  De  Bellaj. 
f  Se«  Mias  Pardoe’s  “  Court  and  Reign  of  Francis 
I,’’  voL  L  ^ 

^  An  engraving  from  this  portait  is  in  the  first 
volume  of  Mias  Pardoe’s  work,  referred  to  above. 


Francis  immediately  despatched  an  expedi¬ 
tion  to  seize  him  in  bis  fortress,  proclaimed 
him  guilty  of  lez^-majesti,  confiscated  bis 
possession  to  the  last  acre,  and  arrested 
many  of  his  confidential  friends.  Bourbon 
seeing  that  resistance  against  the  superior 
forces  of  the  King  would  end  in  his  capture, 
disguised  himself  as  the  valet  of  his  own 
governor,  M.  de  Pomperant,  and  sought  re¬ 
fuge  in  flight.  He  encountered  many  diffi-  ^ 

cullies  and  obstructions,  but  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  a  small  body  of  gentlemen  devoted 
to  his  cause,  raised  a  troop  of  horsemen,  and 
after  a  delay  of  nearly  two  months,  escaped 
through  Germany  to  Mantua,  where  be 
found  himself  in  safety. 

The  friends  of  Bourbon,  who  had  been 
arrested  as  his  accomplices,  were  tried  for 
treason  before  the  high  parliament  of  Paris. 

The  court  rejected  the  charges,  regarding 
Bourbon  as  the  victim  of  private  malice, 
proceeding  from  the  King’s  mother.  Nine¬ 
teen  of  the  accused  effected  their  escape.  I 

Two  only  were  condemned  to  death,  the 
aged  Count  de  St.  Vallier  and  M.  de  Vau- 
guiron.  Neither  of  the  two  were  executed. 

The  latter,  first  reprieved,  and  finally  par¬ 
doned,  was  saved  by  the  intercession  of 
powerful  friends.  The  life  of  the  former 
was  granted  to  the  prayers  of  his  daughter, 
the  beautiful  Diane  de  Poictiers,  who,  it  was 
currently  believed,  had  sacrificed  her  honor 
to  prolong  the  days  of  her  parent.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  she  soon  became  another  of  the  ^ 

King’s  avowed  mistresses.  The  great  and 
chivalrous  Francis  I.,  the  accomplished 
knight,  the  liberal  patron  of  learning,  the 
enlightened  monarch,  stripped  of  his  outward 
tinsel,  appears,  in  reality,  a  constitutional 
libertine,  devoid  of  feeling,  consideration,  or 
remorse,  entirely  governed  by  his  capricious 
tastes,  and  a  slave  to  his  sensual  appetites. 

In  an  interval  of  sound  judgment,  when 
not  biassed  by  the  presence  of  his  mother, 
whose  influence  was  generally  exerted  for 
evil  purposes — looking  steadily  on  the 
dangers  by  which  France  was  surrounded, 
the  King  repented  that  he  had  driven  from 
his  side  the  strongest  bulwark  of  his  throne, 
the  most  popular  and  wealthiest  noble  in  the 
land,  and  the  ablest  soldier  in  his  numerous 
ranks.  He  privately  despatched  a  confi¬ 
dential  gentleman  of  his  household,  to  offer 
Bourbou  a  free  pardon,  and  the  restitution 
of  his  estates,  pensions,  and  honors,  if  he 
would  return  to  his  allegiance.  Bourbon 
demanded  immunity  for  all  his  friends.  I 
am  only  authorized  to  treat  with  yourself,” 
was  the  reply.  “In  that  case,”  rejoined 
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the  Constable,  “  our  interview  need  not  be 
prolonged  and  thus  was  severed  the  last 
tie  which  bound  him  to  his  own  country.* 

The  cold  and  calculating  Emperor,  6nd- 
ing  the  influence  of  bis  new  adherent  lehS 
than  he  expected,  and  that,  instead  of  a 
owerful  prince,  with  half  France  at  his 
ack,  he  had  gained  only  an  impoverished 
exile,  with  nothing  but  his  sword  and  his 
name,  sought  now  to  draw  back  from  the 
splendid  promises  by  which  he  had  seduced 
him.  He  withheld  the  band  of  his  sister, 
and  even  hesitated  to  give  him  employment  I 
until  impelled  to  do  so  by  the  want  of  his 
abilities.  Expediency  rather  than  inclination 
obtained  for  Bourbon,  after  some  delay,  the 
command  of  the  Imperial  army  in  Italy. 
Pescara,  a  general  of  first-rate  talents,  was 
associated  with  him  ;  but  he  was  jealous  of 
the  Constable,  and  their  combinations,  from 
this  cause,  lacked  the  perfect  unanimity 
which  conducts  the  great  operations  of  war 
to  great  results.  Nevertheless,  their  cam¬ 
paign  was  successful  on  every  point.  The 
French  army  was  led  by  the  Admiral  Bon- 
nivet,  the  bitter  personal  enemy,  and  for¬ 
merly  the  vassal  of  Bourbon.  He  had  no¬ 
thing  to  recommend  him  for  this  ,high  post, 
but  the  favor  of  the  Duchess  Louise  de  Sa¬ 
voie,  a  remarkably  handsome  person,  and 
reckless  courage — the  lowest  qualification  of 
a  general-in-chief.  It  soon  became  apparent 
that  he  was  no  match  for  his  opponents, 
although  seconded  by  the  long-tried  experi¬ 
ence,  the  skill,  and  valor  of  Bayard.  The 
defeat  of  Romagnano  deprived  France  of  the 
matchless  chevalier.  While  covering  the 
retreat,  he  received  a  mortal  wound  by  a 
stone- shot,  discharged  from  an  arquebuss, 
which  struck  him  across  the  loins,  and  broke 
the  vertebrae  of  his  back.  He  felt  that  he 
was  dying,  caused  himself  to  be  helped  oflF 
his  horse  and  placed  at  the  foot  of  a  tree, 
“  that  at  least,”  said  he,  “  I  may  die  with 
my  face  towards  the  enemy.”  Bourbon  and 
Pescara,  leading  the  pursuit,  rode  up  at  this 
moment.  The  Duke  dismounted,  removed 
his  helmet,  and  bent  bareheaded  over  his  old 
friend  and  companion  in  many  desperate 
conflicts.  “Alas!  Bayard,”  cried  he,  in 
tones  of  unfeigned  grief,  “  how  shocked  and 
confounded  I  am  to  see  you,  whom  I  have 
always  loved  and  honored,  expiring  in  such 
agony  before  my  eyes.”  Bayard,  making  an 
effort  to  recover  strength,  raised  himself, 
leaned  forward  to  the  Constable,  and  said, 
in  a  firm  tone  of  voice,  “  My  Lord  of  Bour¬ 


bon,  I  desire  no  pity  at  your  hands ;  ketp'it 
for  yourself,  who  are  fighting  against  your 
faith,  your  allegiance,  and  your  sovereign, 
while  I  am  dying  for  my  sovereign,  my 
allegiance,  and  my  faith.”*  Bourbon  replied 
no  more,  but  tnrned  away  in  silence.  How¬ 
ever  cdnscience-stsicken  may  have  been  his 
thoughts,  they  found  no  utterance  at  his 
lips.  ’  Perhaps  he  would  then  and  there 
gladly  have  exchanged  conditions  with  the 
unsullied  warrior  and  patriot  who  lay  before 
him.  History  can  find  no  speck  on  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  Bayard.  He  presents  a  perfect 
specimen*  of  modern  chivalry;  a  noble 
soldier,  Who  may  be  set  forward  as  a  selected 
exemplar,  a  true  type  of  the  military  profes¬ 
sion  in  its  most  exalted  grade.  It  was  said 
of  him,  by  his  contemporaries,  that  ho  as¬ 
saulted  like  a  greyhound,  defended  himself 
like  a  lion,  and  retreated  like  a  wolf,  who 
always  retires  from  his  pursuers  with  his 
face  towards  them.  His  device  was  a  por¬ 
cupine,  with  the  motto,  “  Vires  agmtnis  unus 
habet"  (“  One  man  may  concentrate  in  him¬ 
self  the  force  of  a  whole  troop”).  This  was 
given  to  him  in  commemoration  of  an  exploit 
in  which  he  singly  defended  a  bridge  against 
two  hundred  Spaniards — a  feat  of  prowess 
rivalling  that  of  Horatius  Codes  against  the 
army  of  Porsenna. 

The  continence  and  generosity  of  Bayard 
have  been  immortalized  in  the  Spectator. 
They  are  the  favorite  themes  of  every  his¬ 
torian  of  his  time.  Being  asked  one  day, 
what  was  the  best  legacy  a  father  could 
leave  to  his  children,  he  replied,  “Za  vertu 
etl  la  safjesse,  qui  ne  craignent  ni  pluie,  ni 
vent,  ni  tempete,  ni  force  d’homme"  (“Valor 
and  virtue,  which  fear  neither  rain,  nor 
storm,  nor  tempest,  nor  the  strength  of 
man”).  Bayard  was  taken  prisoner  at 
Guinegate,  and  very  courteously  treated  by 
Henry  VI IL,  who,  struck  by  admiration  of 
his  character,  proposed  to  him  to  enter  his 
service.  “  Sire,”  answered  he,  “  I  have 
already  ^two  masters,  God  and  my  own 
prince  ;  I  will  never  serve  any  other.”  His 
loyalty  to  king  and  country  was  more  inter¬ 
woven  with  his  nature  than  that  of  Bourbon  ; 
but  let  it  be  remembered  that  he  had  never 
received  the  same  bitter  wrongs  in  the  same 
exalted  rank. 

Bonnivet  evacuated  Italy,  and  retreated  in 
confusion  across  the  frontiers,  closely  pur¬ 
sued  by  the  Imperial  generals.  Bourbon 
pressed  urgently  a  vigorous  invasion  of 
France,  and  proposed  a  bold  march  into  the 


See  Guiecisrdioi,  Brsntdtne,  and  De  Bellay. 


See  “Histoire  du  Chev.  de  Bayard.' 
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centre  of  the  kingdom.  Pescara  refused  to 
cooperate,  alledging  that  their  means  were 
inadequate  to  so  great  an  undertaking;  but 
when  be  found  that  Provence  submitted 
almost  without  resistance  to  the  name  and 
influence  of  the  Constable,  he  consented  to 
assist  in  the  siege  of  Marseilles.  The  defence 
proving  more  obstinate  than  wa.s  expected, 
Pescara  drew  olT  his  army,  and  Bourfaibn  was 
compelled  to  abandon  an  enterprise  which 
certainly  would  have  sut^eeded,  had  they 
persevered  and  acted  with  mutual  cordialitv. 
T^e  troops  of  the  Emperor,  always  badly 
paid,  and  worse  supplied,  began  lo  murmur 
at  their  arrears,  became  mutinous,  and  left 
their  ranks  to  plunder.  The  French  king, 
roused  by  the  frowning  aspect  of  his  affairs, 
levied  a  large  army,  took  the  field  in  person, 
and  determined  to  make  a  gigantic  effort  for 
the  recovery  of  the  Milanese.  Bourbon 
awned  his  jewels  to  pay  his  men,  and 
astening  into  Germany,  levied  a  corps  of 
twelve  thousand  lansquenets,  with  whom  he 
speedily  returned,  and  disciplined  them  into 
efficient  soldiers.  Francis  laid  siege  to  Pavia, 
which  fortress  was  most  gallantly  defended 
by  Antonio  da  Leyva,  a  brave  and  skilful 
officer;  but  being  at  last  reduced  to  great 
extremity.  Bourbon  and  Pescara,  joined  by 
Lannoy,  Viceroy  of  Naples,  resolved  to  at¬ 
tempt  its  reli^,  although  their  combined 
forces  were  much  inferior  in  number  and 
quality  to  the  gallant  armament  of  the 
French,  which  comprised  all  that  was  noble, 
knightly,  and  distinguished  in  the  kingdom, 
fighting  under  the  eye  of  their  monarch,  and 
burning  to  achieve  another  victory  to  parallel 
with  that  of  Marignano.  But  they  were  still 
commanded  by  the  incapable  Bonnivet,  whose 
fatal  measures  foreboded  nothing  but  disas¬ 
ter.  The  Imperial  army,  as  usual,  were 
without  pay  or  provisions,  and  a  battle  had 
become  necessary  to  their  very  existence. 
But  when  they  approached  the  enemy’s  po¬ 
sition,  and  saw  how  formidably  he  was  in¬ 
trenched,  they  hesitated  to  attack  under  such 
disadvantageous  circumstances.  Every  pru¬ 
dential  motive  called  on  the  French  to  delay 
a  battle,  and  wait  the  certain  result  of  time 
and  famine.  But  Francis  bad  rashly  sworn 
that  he  would  take  Pavia,  or  perish  in  the 
attempt.  Yielding  to  his  mistaken  sense  of 
honor,  his  impetuous  courage,  and  the  advice 
of  evil  counsellors,  he  came  forth  from  his 
lines,  and  offered  his  adversaries  the  chance 
they  could  scarcely  have  compelled — a  fair 
combat  in  the  open  field.  The  two  armies 
engaged  with  a  desperate  determination  to 
win  on  either  side.  But  the  superior  skill  of 
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Bourbon  and  Pescara  prevailed  over  tlie 
most  heroic  efforts  of  ill-directed  French 
valor,  and  obtained  for  them  one  of  the  most 
signal  victories  recorded  in  the  annals  of  his¬ 
tory.  The  success  was  materially  indebted 
to  a  charge  by  the  Spanish  cavalry  of  Pes¬ 
cara,  mingled  with  chosen  coai panics  of 
heavy  armed  musqueteers — a  mode  of  at¬ 
tack  hitherto  unpractised  in  modern  warfare, 
but  afterwards  adopted  as  a  general  princi¬ 
ple,  and  always  with  irresistible  result,  by 
the  Admiral  Coligni,  the  Marquis  of  Mon¬ 
trose,  Henry  IV.  of  France,  Oustavus 
Adolphus,  and  Turenne.*  Da  Leyva,  too, 
seizing  the  critical  moment,  sallied  with  bis 
garrison  from  Pavia,  made  a  furious  assault 
upon  the  rear  of  the  French,  and  completed 
their  confusion.  Mere  courage  could  effect 
nothing  against  such  well -concerted  man¬ 
oeuvres. 

Ten  thousand  gallant  Frenchmen  fell  on 
that  fatal  day,  while  the  loss  of  the  Imperial¬ 
ists  was  trifling  in  comparison.  Francis,  af¬ 
ter  performing  prodigies  of  valor,  and  killing 
seven  men  with  his  own  hand,  was  compelled 
to  surrender  himself  a  prisoner.  Severely 
wounded,  unhorsed,  surrounded,  and  on  the 
point  of  being  cut  down  by  numbers,  he  was 
rescued  by  Monsieur  de  Pomperant,  the 
friend  and  confidant  of  the  ex-constable,  who 
galloped  up,  and  throwing  himself  at  his  feet, 
entreated  him  not  to  sacrifice  bis  life  by  a 
fruitless  resistance.  “  To  whom  can  I  re¬ 
sign  my  sword  ?”  said  the  unfortunate  mon¬ 
arch.  “  The  Duke  de  Bourbon  is  close  at 
hand,  sire,”  murmured  Pomperant,  with  some 
reluctance.  “  Never,”  replied  the  King. 
“  This  sword  is  that  of  Francis  of  France.  I 
would  die  a  thousand  deaths  rather  than  sur¬ 
render  it  to  a  traitor.  Conduct  me  to  the 
Viceroy  of  Naples — to  him  I  may  deliver  it 
without  shame.”  Around  the  person  of  the 
king  lay,  stiff  in  death,  many  of  the  highest 
nobility,  the  bravest  warriors  of  France, 
while  many  more  were  made  captives  with 
him.  The  Duke  d’Alen9on,  the  contempti¬ 
ble  husband  of  Marguerite  de  Valois,  alone 
disgraced  himself,  by  seeking  safety  in  flight. 
He  might  have  retrieved  the  day,  or  at  least 
have  rescued  the  king,  by  a  timely  and  vigor¬ 
ous  charge  with  the  reserve,  but  be  turned 
his  face  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  lost 


*  Some  historians  say  that  to  Antonio  da  Leyva, 
and  not  Peecar^  is  due  the  merit  of  intermingling 
the  infantry  with  cavalry  at  Pavia.  It  is,  perhaps, 
needless  to  remind  our  readers  that  the  formation 
was  invented  by  Epaminondaa,  at  Mantinea.  See 
a  dissertation  en  this  subject  in  Folard’s  Comment 
aries,  voL  iv. 
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alike  hi«  charneter  and  his  opportunity.  His 
high-sonled  wife,  spurned  him  from  her  pre¬ 
sence,  and  demanded  her  brother  at  his 
bands,  In  a  month  D’Aten9on  was  dead, 
and  slept  in  a  dishonored  grave,  when  he 
might  have  chosen  a  glorious  one.  Donni- 
vet  had  fallen  at  his  post,  a  brave  soldier, 
although  a  defective  general  Bourbon 
sought  him  through  the  field,  burning  for  a 
personal  encounter  with  his  mortal  enemy. 
When  he  gazed  on  his  lifeless  body,  covered 
with  wounds,  he  exclaimed,  with  mingled 
feelings  of  bitterness  and  compassion,  **  Mis¬ 
erable  man !  it  is  to  you  that  both  France 
and  myself  are  indebtra  for  our  ruin.” 

Tltis  decisive  victory,  and  the  captivity  of 
Francis,  spread  dismay  throughout  Europe. 
The  power  of  Charles  V.  bad  no  longer  an 
opposing  check.  The  French  army  was  an¬ 
nihilated;  Milan  was  immediately  abandoned, 
and  in  a  few  weeks  not  a  Frenchman  re¬ 
mained  in  Italy. 

By  the  success  of  Pavia  and  its  important 
consequences,  fortune  seemed  to  make  more 
than  full  atonement  to  Bourbon  for  her  for¬ 
mer  fickleness.  Had  he  then  asked  himself, 
with  Zanga,  “How  stands  the  great  account 
’twixt  me  and  vengeance  ?”  he  would  have 
found  the  scale  inclining  in  his  favor  beyond 
all  reasonable  calculation,  and  might  have 
dedicated  a  temple  to  Nemesis  in  token  of 
gratitude.  To  all  outward  appearance  his 
star  was  high  in  the  ascendant.  He  had 
gained  a  great  battle,  which  placed  him  in 
the  first  rank  of  first-rate  generals  ;  he  had 
broken  the  power  of  France,  and  seemed  to 
hold  her  destiny  in  his  hands ;  the  king  who 
had  wronged  him  was  a  vanquished  prisoner ; 
the  minion  who  had  supplanted  him  was  cold 
in  death ;  the  only  woman  he  had  ever  truly 
loved  was  a  widow,  and  within  two  months  the 
impatience  of  the  captive  monarch  submitted 
to  the  reluctant  conditions,  that  he  should 
receive  her  band,  with  the  restitution  of  his 
forfeited  honors  and  estates.  Successful 
tieason  was  never  before  so  perfectly  tri¬ 
umphant.  But  even  then  the  worm  that 
never  dies  was  gnawing  at  his  heart ;  the 
despotic  influence  of  opinion  was  withering 
his  laurels  while  they  clustered  most  thickly 
on  his  brow,  and  within  the  flowing  plumes 
of  his  helmet  the  grim  skeleton  sat,  dart  In 
hand,  already  preparing  the  blow  which, 
within  the  short  space  of  two  years,  pros¬ 
trated  his  ambitious  hopes,  and  closed  for 
ever  his  stormy  career.  The  moral  is  pro¬ 
found,  the  application  salutary,  and  the  les¬ 
son  invaluable.  De  Lannoy,  the  Viceroy  of 
Naples,  more  cunning  in  diplomacy  than 


effective  in  battle,  conducted  Francis  to 
Madrid,  with  the  view  of  making  his  own  ad¬ 
vantage  with  the  Emperor,  to  the  exclusion 
of  thcsuperiorclaims  of  Bourbon  and  Pescara. 
Bourbon  hastened  after  him  to  look  after  his 
own  interests,  and  in  the  presence  of  Charles, 
loudly  taxed  De  Lannoy  with  treachery  and 
cowardice.  Pescara  did  the  same  by  letter, 
and  offered  to  prove  his  allegations  in  personal 
combat.  The  Emperor  received  Bourbon  with 
the  external  show  of  deference,  but  with  in¬ 
ward  dislike.  The  proud  Spanish  nobles  shrank 
from  his  contact,  and  extended  to  him  no 
hands  of  fellowship.  They  stood  aloof,  and 
made  no  secret  of  *  their  personal  contempt. 
Robertson,  following  Guicciardini,  says: — 

**  Notwithstanding  his  great  and  important  ser¬ 
vices,  they  shunned  all  intercourse  with  him  to 
such  a  deirree,  that  Charles,  having  desired  the 
.Marquis  dc  Villana  to  permit  Bourbon  to  reside 
in  his  {^lace  while  the  court  remained  at  Toledo, 
he  politely  replied,  *  that  he  could  not  refuse  gra¬ 
tifying  his  sovereign  in  that  request,’  but  added, 
with  a  Castilian  dignity  of  mind, '  that  the  Em¬ 
peror  must  not  be  surprised,  if  the  moment  the 
Constable  departed,  he  should  hum  to  the  grouud 
a  house  which,  having  been  polluted  by  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  a  traitor,  became  an  unlit  habitation  for 
a  man  of  honor.’  ”* 

This  speech  appears  to  have  suggested  to 
Sir  Walter  Scott  the  answer  of  the  stem  lord 
of  Tantallon  to  the  double-dealing  Marmion, 
when,  under  something  like  similar  circum¬ 
stances,  he  offered  him  his  hand  at  parting, 
having  been  his  imposed  guest  by  the  king  s 
command — 

“  My  manor,  halls,  and  bowers,  shall  still 
Be  open  at  my  Sovereign’s  will, 

To  each  one  whom  he  lists,  howe’er 
Unmeet  to  be  the  owner’s  peer. 

My  castless  are  my  king’s  alone. 

From  turret  to  foundation  stone  ; 

The  hand  of  Douglas  is  his  own, 

And  never  shall,  in  friendly  grasp, 

The  hand  of  such  as  Marmion  clasp.’’! 

A  noble  and  sensitive  nature,  like  that  of 
Bourbon,  notwithstanding  his  fall,  must  have 
felt  keenly  the  taunts  he  was  compelled  to 
endure;  and  still  more  acutely  the  overacted 
courtesy  of  King  Francis,  to  whose  presence 
he  was  occasionally  admitted,  and  the  stu¬ 
died  reserve  of  the  Princess  Marguerite,  then 
at  Madrid,  with  whom  he  had  a  confidential 
communication  on  political  points,  but  in 
which  old  memories  and  associations  were 
neither  revived  nor  alluded  to.  Time  rolled 


*  See  Robertson’s  Charles  V.,  v.  iL  b.  4. 
t  Marmion,  Canto  vL 
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on.  Francis  obtained  his  liberty  by  submit¬ 
ting  to  terms  which  he  repudiated,  as  wrung 
from  him  by  compulsion,  the  moment  he  set 
foot  on  his  own  soil.  Pescara  having  been 
tempted  into  wavering  allegiance,  died  sud¬ 
denly,  not  without  suspicion  of  being  poison¬ 
ed.  Bourbon  thus  became  more  necessary 
than  ever  to  the  Emperor,  who,  glad  to  get 
rid  of  his  presence,  and  to  retain  bis  services, 
sent  him  back  to  Italy  in  supreme  command, 
with  a  promise  of  the  investiture  of  Milan  as 
the  reward  of  success.  But  he  supplied  no 
funds  either  to  feed  or  supply  the  army,  who 
were  authorized  to  plunder  the  unfortunate 
Italians,  and  to  live  at  free  quarters  wherev¬ 
er  they  could  obtain  them.  Bourbon  felt 
that  he  was  thus  reduced  to  a  captain  of 
banditti  on  a  large  scale,  but  he  had  no  al¬ 
ternative.  When  be  entered  Milan  the  ma¬ 
gistrates  and  principal  cities  loudly  entreated 
his  mercy,  and  assured  him  that  their  re¬ 
sources  were  exhausted.  The  situation  of 
Bourbon  imposed  on  him  acts  of  violence 
extremely  repulsive  to  his  natural  character, 
which  was  generous  and  humane.  He  pro¬ 
mised  to  withdraw  and  encamp  beyond  the 
walls,  if  the  inhabitants  would  raise  among 
themselves  a  sum  sufficient  to  defray  the  ar¬ 
rears  of  pay  due  to  his  troops.  They  had 
already  suffered  from  bad  faith,  and  placed 
no  conhdence  in  his  assurances.  Some  au¬ 
thorities  have  stated,  that  he  then  voluntarily 
called  Heaven  to  witness  that  if  he  broke  his 
pledged  word,  he  wished  that  the  first  shot 
fired  at  the  next  battle  in  which  he  was  en¬ 
gaged  might  end  his  li<‘e.  He  falsified  his 
promise,  and  his  death  before  the  walls  of 
Rome  has  been  quoted  as  a  judgment.  But 
it  appears  more  likely  that  the  anecdote  was 
the  child  of  the  catastrophe,  and  may  be 
classed  with  the  popular  traditions  which  tell 
us  that  the  cunning  Athenian  artist,  Perillus, 
was  the  first  victim  of  the  brazen  bull  he 
presented  to  Phalaris;  that  Dr.  Joseph  Ig¬ 
natius  Guillotin,  who  died  in  peaceful  retire¬ 
ment  in  1814,  was  the  first  victim  of  the  hu¬ 
mane  invention  which  bears  his  name  ;  and 
that  Dean  Swift  was  the  first  inmate  of  the 
lunatic  hospital  he  endowed  with  his  fortune, 
but  which  was  not  erected  until  several  years 
after  his  death.  How  many,  or  rather  how 
few,  of  these  ingenious  coincidences  are 
founded  in  fact  is  a  puzzling  question,  to  be 
decided  as  the  organ  of  credulity  or  unbe¬ 
lief  predominates  in  the  development  of  the 
reader. 

The  army  of  Bourbon,  driven  to  extremity 
by  want  of  everything,  and  seeing  no  pros¬ 
pect  of  pay  or  further  plunder,  mutinied. 


By  great  address,  and  the  influence  of  their 
attachment  to  his  person,  he  restored  them 
to  discipline  and  obedience,  and  feeling  the 
necessity  of  striking  a  blow  while  there  was 
yet  time,  resolved  on  an  enterprise  which  has 
few  parallels,  either  for  the  boldness  with 
which  it  was  conceived,  or  the  unscrupulous 
disregard  of  all  the  laws  of  civilized  war, 
with  which  it  was  carried  into  execution.  He 
announced  to  his  soldiers  that  he  would 
lead  them  to  the  attack  and  pillage  of  Rome, 
and  place  at  their  disposal  the  treasures  of 
the  richest  city  in  the  world.  They  follow¬ 
ed  him  with  alacrity.  In  the  depth  of  winter 
he  began  his  march  with  a  large  and  motley 
force,  but  without  money,  magazines,  artille¬ 
ry,  'or  field  equipage.  The  inhabitants  of 
northern  Italy  gaeed  in  terror  as  he  passed 
along.  The  garrisons  of  the  different  for¬ 
tresses  manned  their  ramparts,  and  watched 
anxiously  his  onward  progress,  marked  by  a 
track  of  desolation,  portentous  as  the  tail  of 
a  comet,  on  the  line  he  had  taken.  Bourbon 
accompanied  his  men  on  foot,  sharing  their 
coarse  food,  enduring  all  their  privations,  and 
even  joining  in  their  camp  ballads,  in  which 
they  jeered  his  poverty,  eulogized  his  valor, 
and  expressed  their  confidence  in  his  fortunes. 
The  burden  of  their  favorite  song  consisted 
of  two  Spanish  lines,  which  may  be  thus 
translated — 

We  are  as  good  gentlemen  as  yon. 

And  quite  as  rich,  without  a  sons.” 

On  the  evening  of  the  5th  of  May,  1527, 
he  encamped  on  the  plains  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  ^me,  and  having  inflamed  the  pas¬ 
sions  of  his  soldiers,  by  pointing  out  to  them 
the  palaces  and  churches  into  which  the 
riches  of  Europe  had  flowed  for  many  cen¬ 
turies,  early  on  the  following  morning  he  led 
them  to  the  attack  of  the  Eternal  City.  To 
render  himself  more  conspicuous,  both  to 
friends  and  enemies,  he  wore  a  surcoat  of 
white  tissue  over  his  armor,  and,  well  know¬ 
ing  the  force  of  example,  planted  the  first 
ladder  with  his  own  hands.  He  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  distinguish  that  day  either  by  his 
death,  or  by  a  success  which  should  resound 
through  the  nations  of  the  world.  His  foot 
had  scarcely  reached  the  third  round  of  the 
ladder,  when  he  was  struck  mortally  by  the 
ball  of  a  retreating  sentinel  (who  fired  at  ran¬ 
dom),  and  fell  to  the  ground.  He  called  on 
one  of  his  attendant  squires,  Louis  Combald, 
to  cover  his  body  with  a  cloak,  that  the  sol¬ 
diers  might  not  be  discouraged  by  the  news 
of  his  death,  and  expired  in  a  few  moments, 
with  their  shouts  of  victory  ringing  in  his 
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ears.  No  time  was  granted  him  ’for  repent¬ 
ance,  even  if  bis  thoughts  turned  that  way  ; 
no  friendly  hand  proffered  the  offices  of  reli¬ 
gion,  even  if  his  agony  of  mind  and  body 
permitted  him  to  require  them.  He  fell  with 
courage  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  and  in  the 
exercise  of  military  abilities  which  would 
have  placed  him  high  in  the  temple  of  fame, 
had  they  been  employed  in  the  service  of  his 
country,  and  not  at  the  head  of  her  enemies. 
Take  him  for  ail  in  all  he  was  a  mighty, 
though  an  erring  spirit ;  perverted  from  the 
true  course  of  honor  by  circumstances  he  nei¬ 
ther  sought  nor  created,  and  driven  into  a 
career  which  carried  itsown  punishment  at  the 
moment  of  the  greatest  apparent  triumph. 

Benvenuto  Cellini,  in  his  eccentric  autobi¬ 
ography,  claims  the  merit  of  having  shot  the 
Duke  de  Bourbon  with  his  own  band,  but 
nobody  believes  him.  He  says  ; — 

“  Levelling  my  arquebiiss,  I  discharged  it  with 
deliberate  aim  at  a  person  who  seemed  to  be  lifted 
above  tlie  rest,  but  the  mist  prevented  me  distin¬ 
guishing  whether  he  was  on  horseback  or  on  foot. 
Then,  turning  suddenly  about  to  Alessandro  and 
Cerchino,  I  bid  them  fire  off  their  pieces,  and 
showed  them  how  to  escape  every  shot  of  the  be¬ 
siegers.  Having  accordingly  firw  twice  for  the 
enemy’s  once,  I  cautiously  approached  the  walls, 
and  perceived  that  there  was  an  extraordinary 
confusion  among  the  assailants,  occasioned  by  our 
having  shot  the  Duke  de  Bourbon.  He  was,  as  I 
understood  afterwards,  that  chief  personage  whom 
I  saw  raised  above  the  rest” — Vol.  i.  p.  120. 

The  memoirs  of  Cellini  are  full  of  marvels  ; 
a  tissue  of  improbable  adventures,  in  the 
style  of  those  of  the  renowned  Baron  Mun¬ 
chausen.  Ue  was  skilful  with  chisel  and 
graver,  unequalled  in  the  moulding  of  silver 
and  gold,  almost  as  cunning  in  his  art  as 
Tubal-cain,  the  first  instructor  of  every  one 
who  wrought  in  brass  and  iron  ;  but  he 
dreamed  strange  fantasies,  and  wrote  them 
down  as  truth. 

Many  pens  have  described  with  harrowing 
eloquence  the  horrors  which  ensued  on  the 
capture  of  Rome  by  the  army  of  Bourbon. 
Men  of  various  nations,  mercenary  traders  in 
human  life,  who  sold  their  services  for  hire, 
unrestrained  by  discipline,  infuriated  by  the 
loss  of  their  commander,  and  prompted  by 
the  thirst  of  rapine,  were  let  loose  on  the  de¬ 
voted  city  ;  nor  did  their  outrages  cease,  as 
is  commonly  the  case,  when  the  first  fury  of 
the  storm  was  over,  and  temporary  excite¬ 
ment  was  glutted  to  satiety.  For  many 
months  the  helpless  inhabitants,  without  dis¬ 
tinction  of  age,  rank,  or  sex,  were  plunderedt 
outraged,  and  murdered.  Pope  Clement 


VII.,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  Castle  of 
St.  Angelo,  was  obliged  to  surrender  at  dis¬ 
cretion,  and  was  treated  little  better  than  a 
common  malefactor.  Priests  were  torn  from 
the  altar,  and  virgins  suffered  violation  in  the 
arms  of  their  mothers.  The  booty  in  ready 
money  exceeded  one  million  of  ducats,  and 
that  large  sum  was  more  than  doubled  by 
ransoms  and  confiscations.  The  systematic, 
organized  barbarism  exceeded  all  that  had 
been  inflicted  in  earlier  ages  by  the  hordes  of 
Alaric,  Genseric,  or  Odoacer.  The  excesses 
of  an  army  professing  Christianity,  subjects 
of  a  Catholic  monarch,  in  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  in  the  acknowledged  capital  of  the 
Christian  world,  have  left  in  the  shade  the 
cruellies  perpetrated  in  the  ages  of  ignorance 
by  heathen  Huns,  Goths,  and  Vandals.  To 
match  their  unbridled  license,  to  equal  their 
proceedings  in  atrocity,  we  must  trace  down 
the  pages  of  modern  history,  until  we  arrive, 
a  hundred  years  later,  at  the  dark  chapter 
which  describes  the  sacking  of  Magdeburg 
by  the  remorseless  Tilly.  War,  the  great 
safety-valve,  but  at  the  same  time  the  heavi¬ 
est  scourge  of  society,  has  never  been  exer¬ 
cised  in  ail  its  gloomy  terrors  without  a  re¬ 
deeming  ray  of  heroism,  so  completely  as  in 
these  two  memonible  instances.  A  thirst  for 
plunder,  the  worst  of  all  human  passions — 
the  cupidity  or  exigence  of  the  brigand,  and 
not  the  martial  spirit  of  the  soldier — was  in 
either  case  the  exciting  cause. 

Bourbon  had  only  attained  his  thirty-eighth 
year,  when  he  fell,  as  described,  before  the 
walls  of  Rome.  At  the  same  age  died  Gus- 
tavus  of  Sweden,  on  the  plains  of  Lutzen. 
But  the  latter  perished  in  a  bright  field  of 
glory,  in  a  just  cause,  and  with  au  unblem¬ 
ished  reputation. 

We  have  endeavored  to  bring  under  one 
view  all  that  credible  authority  has  disclosed 
with  regard  to  two  eminent  personages,  whose 
lives  and  characters  suggest  points  of  strong 
comparison.  The  modern  presents  a  dupli¬ 
cate  of  the  ancient,  under  very  similar  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Whatever  may  be  the  influence 
of  times  and  manners  in  moulding  the  actions 
of  men,  the  general  features  of  human  nature 
will  always  be  found  to  be  the  same.  In  one 
respect,  Coriolanus  stands  above  Bourbon. 
He  almost  redeemed  his  disloyalty  to  his 
country,  by  pausing  in  the  hour  of  triuniph, 
and  yielding  up  public  resentment  to  natural 
affection.  Bourbon  suffered  no  touch  of 
feeling  to  interfere  with  his  steady  march  of 
vengeance,  on  which  he  was  permitted  fof  a 
time  to  advance  with  destructive  power.  The 
wrongs  of  Coriolanus  were  more  exclusively 
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public  wrongs.  He  was  driven  into  banish¬ 
ment  by  the  voice  of  the  majority.  His  coun¬ 
trymen  repudiated  him ;  he  was  disfran¬ 
chised,  and  became,  by  their  own  act,  a  free 
citizen  of  the  world.  The  wrongs  of  Bour¬ 
bon  were  private  wrongs,  the  more  stinging, 
perhaps,  inasmuch  as  they  arose  from  per¬ 
sonal  enmity,  jealousy  .and  ingratitude.  Rome 
was  the  enemy  of  Coriolanus.  The  King,  his 
mother,  and  Bonnivet,  not  France,  were  the 
enemies  of  Bourbon.  Coriolanus  relented 
under  abject  supplications.  It  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  that  Bourbon  was  ever  cordially  invited 
to  return,  that  the  offers  of  the  King  to  rein¬ 
state  him  were  sincere,  or  that  he  ever  wa¬ 
vered  in  his  schemes  of  retaliation.  On  the 
whole,  the  conduct  of  Coriolanus  was  more 
defensible,  on  broad  grounds,  and  the  close 
of  his  life  more  consistent  with  the  elevation 
of  his  character.  Coriolanus  sought  to  pun- 
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ish  Rome,  rather  than  to  exalt  himself.  Bour¬ 
bon  hoped  to  find  a  throne  in  the  dismem¬ 
berment  of  the  French  monarchy.  The  ven¬ 
geance  of  Coriolanus  was  lofty  and  unselfish. 
That  of  Bourbon  was  never  separated  from 
personal  ambition.  We  can  justify  neither 
entirely,  while  we  may  pity  and  palliate  the 
conduct  of  both.  It  is  more  easy  to  find  ex¬ 
cuses  for  Bourbon  than  for  either  Bernadotte 
or  Moreau,  who,  in  our  own  days,  appeared 
in  arms  against  their  native  country,  and  as¬ 
sisted  to  strangle  her  when  already  gasping 
beneath  the  pressure  of  confederated  Europe. 
They  sought  to  overthrow  an  ancient  rival 
who  had  gone  beyond  them,  without  caring 
much  by  what  means  the  object  was  accom¬ 
plished  ;  and  the  chances  are,  that  neither 
would  have  objected  to  fill  his  seat  had  the 
opportunity  presented  itself. 

J.  W.  C. 
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Moksieur  de  Chateaubriand  has  some¬ 
where  observed  that  the  Government  of 
Louis  XVIII.  was  the  best  resting-place  of 
France  on  the  declivity  of  revolutions.  The 
force  of  this  remark  is  increased  by  the  im¬ 
partiality  of  advancing  time,  and  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  more  deplorable  vicissitudes.  At 
Jhe  present  moment  especially,  when  the 
condition  of  that  great  nation  is  such  that  we 
are  more  disposed  to  avert  our  eyes  from  its 
voluntary  servitude  than  to  commemorate 
and  applaud  its  sacrifices  for  freedom,  the 
fifteen  years  of  the  Restoration  deserve  to 
be  remembered  as  an  era  of  extraordinary 
promise ;  and  we  the  more  lament  the  bigotry 
and  the  follies  which  hurried  it  to  a  grievous 
and  early  termination.  The  Government  of 
the  F  rench  Restoration  combined  the  varied 
and  abundant  talents  of  more  than  one  age. 
Amongst  its  eider  servants  and  advisers,  the 
lofty  traditions,  the  great  names,  and  the  re¬ 
fined  manners  of  the  old  French  Court  were 
not  yet  extinct,  fpr  the  Due  de  Richelieu  and 
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the  Due  Malhieu  de  Montmorency  sate  in  its 
councils ;  to  these  were  added  the  states¬ 
manlike  prudence  of  M.  de  Villele,  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  M.  de  Serre,  the  brilliancy  and  elo¬ 
quence  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand.  The  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Peers,  hereditary  in  rank  and  inde¬ 
pendent  by  position,  included  all  that  was 
most  eminent  in  the  military  and  civil  service 
of  the  Empire,  as  well  as  of  the  Royalist 
party.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  was  al¬ 
ternately  swayed  by  the  austere  gravity  of 
M.  Royer  Collard,  and  the  vehement  elo¬ 
quence  of  Manuel  or  General  Foy.  The 
schools  teemed  with  the  instruction  and  the 
eloquence  of  the  first  thinkers  of  the  age. 
Guizot  had  invoked  the  genius  of  philosoph¬ 
ical  history  and  constitutional  government; 
Victor  Cousin  rekindled  among  the  country¬ 
men  of  Descartes  the  august  but  almost  ex¬ 
tinct  traditions  of  a  school  of  ideal  philoso¬ 
phy  ;  Villemain  gave  new  life  to  literary  crit¬ 
icism  ;  whilst  Thierry,  Thiers,  and  Mignet, 
opened  their  career  by  the  narrative  of  revo¬ 
lutions  whose  influence  was  heightened  by 
the  force  and  fidelity  of  their  language. 
Even  poetry  revived  once  more  on  the  pro¬ 
saic  soil  of  France  ;  for  Lamartine  opened  a 
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vein  of  sentiment  in  meditative  verse  which 
none  of  his  countrymen  had  attempted ; 
Casimir  Delavigne  and  Victor  Hugo  gave  a 
romantic  color  to  the  lyrics  of  a  new  age ; 
and  B6ranger,  the  most  national  of  French 
writers  since  La  Fontaine,  found,  in  the 
slight  melody  of  his  songs,  touches  to  stir 
the  hearts  of  a  people.  Why  pursue  the 
contrast  which  these  recollections,  scarce  a 
quarter  of  a  century  old,  suggest  to  the 
mind  ?  We  cannot  recall  a  more  mysterious 
reverse  in  human  affairs  than  that  this  short 
and  splendid  period  should  have  left  no 
traces  on  the  French  nation,  except  in  the 
imperishable  pages  of  her  literature;  and 
that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  men  we 
have  named — illustrious  in  every  department 
of  philosophy  and  government — should  have 
survived  the  constitution  they  founded,  the 
monarchy  they  served,  the  liberty  they 
loved,  and  even  the  epoch  they  adorned. 

This  reflection  may  suffice  to  account  for 
the  peculiar  interest  with  which  we  turn  to 
the  political  annals  of  the  Restoration,  even 
in  the  diffuse  and  inaccurate  pages  of  M.  de 
Lamartine’s  last  historical  production.  But 
Louis  XVIII.  deserves  a  more  trustworthy 
historian,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the 
memoirs  and  the  correspondence  of  his  reign 
will  gradually  disclose  to  the  world  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  far  greater  ability  and  liberality 
than  was  supposed  to  exist  at  the  Bourbon 
Court ;  especially,  for  example,  the  extensive 
collection  of  historical  and  personal  reminis¬ 
cences,  still  in  manuscript,  to  which  the  ven¬ 
erable  Chancellor  Duke  Pasquier  is  under¬ 
stood  to  have  recently  put  the  finishing  touch. 
The  volume  before  us  is  one  of  the  earliest 
contributions  to  the  history  of  this  period ; 
and  although  we  can  place  neither  M.  de 
Chateaubriand  nor  M.  de  Marcellus  in  the 
first  rank  of  the  political  servants  of  the 
Crown  of  France,  their  private  and  authen¬ 
tic  correspondence  is  extremely  characteris¬ 
tic,  and  it  deserves  the  more  notice  in  this 
country,  as  it  concerns  transactions  in  which 
the  British  Cabinet  of  1823  played  a  very 
prominent  part. 

It  was  upon  the  16th  of  September,  1822, 
that  Mr.  Canning  relinquished  the  Governor- 
Generalship  of  India  to  which  he  had  been 
appointed,  and  received,  for  the  second  time, 
the  seals  of  the  Foreign  Office,  then  vacant 
by  the  death  of  Lord  Londonderry,  which 
had  taken  place  about  a  month  before. 
M.  de  Chateaubriand  had  been  up  to  that 
time  the  ambassador  of  France  in  London; 
and  M.  de  Marcellus,  then  a  young  diploma¬ 
tist  of  twenty-four,  had  Just  joined  the  Em¬ 
bassy  as  its  secretary.  The  moment  was  one 


pregnant  with  interest,  for  the  Congress  of 
Verona  was  about  to  assemble.  The  question 
of  the  intervention  of  the  Holy  Alliance  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  Spain  lowered  on  the 
political  horizon.  Tlie  Eastern  question  was 
to  be  considered  ;  the  ascendancy  of  Austria 
over  Italy  consolidated  ;  and  the  questions 
of  the  Slave  Trade  and  of  piracy  in  the 
American  seas  discussed.  But,  more  than 
all  the  rest,  a  change  of  vital  moment  had 
taken  place,  for  the  first  time  since  1815,  in 
the  spirit  of  the  Foreign  Minister  of  England. 
Lord  Castlereagh  had  framed  and  followed 
a  system  of  policy  more  conformable  to  the 
views  of  Prince  Metternich  than  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  and  interests  of  the  English  peo¬ 
ple,  for  he  had  sacrificed  the  popularity  and, 
in  some  degree,  the  influence  of  the  British 
Cabinet  to  an  habitual  compliance  with  the 
views  of  the  continental  confederacy.  Upon 
the  occurrence  of  the  melancholy  event  which 
terminated  his  career.  Prince  Metternich 
spoke  of  it  as  ‘  an  irreparable  loss,*  and  the 
expression  was  never  forgotten  or  forgiven 
hj  Lord  Londonderry’s  successor.  Mr.  Can¬ 
ning  was  often  wrong  in  his  judgment,  often 
misled  by  his  own  vivid  imaginative  powers; 
but  be  aspired  to  restore  England  to  the 
independence  and  the  spirit  of  her  own  proud 
and  free  policy  in  the  councils  of  Europe ; 
and  whilst  the  House  of  Commons  rang  with 
his  eloquence,  and  the  world  with  his  fame, 
he  found  himself  opposed  by  the  diplomatic 
maxims,  the  manoeuvres,  the  artifices,  and 
the  resentment  of  every  other  Court,  not  ex¬ 
cepting  that  of  France.  This  change  might 
have  given  an  immediate  and  peculiar  inter¬ 
est  to  the  duties  which  M.  de  Chateaubriand 
still  discharged  at  the  Court  of  St.  James. 
But  the  ambition  of  that  singular  personage 
was  already  directed  to  higher  objects.  Lon¬ 
don  afforded  no  sufficient  field  to  his  insatia¬ 
ble  vanity.  At  the  very  moment  when  Mr. 
Canning  took  office,  Chateaubriand  aspired 
to  figure  amongst  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
France  at  Verona,  to  defeat  his  rivals  and  to 
supplant  his  colleagues  on  the  most  active 
scene  of  European  politics,  and  eventually  to 
assume,  on  the  fall  of  M.  de  Montmorency, 
the  direction  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon.  Never  were  the  emulous 
and  often  conflicting  tendencies  of  French 
and  English  diplomacy  swayed  by  two  men 
in  whom  an  enthusiastic  temperament  and 
inordinate  personal  ambition  were  more  con¬ 
spicuous  than  in  M.  de  Chateaubriand  and 
in  Mr.  Canning ;  never  did  these  dangerous 
gifts  acquire  a  greater  ascendancy  over  the 
traditions  of  official  routine  and  the  rules  of 
public  law.  The  contest,  which  began  in  a 
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familiar  correspondence  between  the  two 
Ministers,  ended  in  a  duel  of  orations,  from 
the  tribune  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  to 
the  Treasury  Bench  in  the  House  of  Com* 
mons  ;  and  the  world  was  as  much  interested 
and  excited  by  the  knightly  bearing  of  the 
two  antagonists  as  by  the  questions  which 
called  them  into  the  lists  and  agitated  the 
world. 

‘When  M.  de  Chateaubriand  extorted,  not 
without  difficulty,  from  M.  de  Villele,  his 
nomination  as  plenipotentiary  to  the  Congress 
of  Verona,  he  retained  bis  titular  appointment 
as  French  ambassador  in  London;  and  M. 
de  Marcell  us,  who  had  joined  the  Embassy 
only  a  few  days  before,  was  left  in  the  re¬ 
sponsible  position  of  chargi  d'affaires.  The 
position  of  the  young  diplomatist  was  a  sin¬ 
gular  one.  He  bad  not  completed  his  twen¬ 
ty-fifth  year,  but  his  rise  had  been  rapid,  and 
bis  talents  were  remarkable.  The  property 
of  his  family  was  considerable,  and  its  roy¬ 
alism  enthusiastic.  Young  Marcellus  entered 
the  diplomatic  service  early,  by  an  appoint¬ 
ment  to  the  Turkish  Embassy,  in  which  ca¬ 
pacity  he  learned  modem  Oreek,  and  per- 
formed  at  least  one  service  which  deserves 
to  perpetuate  his  name.  He  had  the  good 
fortune  to  purchase  the  Venus  of  Milo  for 
the  French  Government,  and  to  place  in  the 
noble  statue  gallery  of  the  Louvre  its  most 
beautiful  and  precious  ornament.  Chateau¬ 
briand  and  Marcellus  had  met  in  the  East, 
and  were  afterwards  wont  to  console  them¬ 
selves  for  the  fogs  of  London  and  the  tur¬ 
moil  of  diplomacy,  by  wafting  a  sigh  to  the 
Egean  for  the  glory  and  freedom  of  Greece. 
They  were  thus  designated  to  act  together 
in  Portland  Place,  but  owing  to  the  departure 
of  M.  de  Chateaubriand  the  correspondence 
now  before  us  is  the  chief  record  of  their 
intimacy.  Marcellus  was  directed  to  supply 
his  chief  at  Verona  with  ample  private  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  the  state  of  affairs  in  England, 
whilst  his  official  despatches  were  addressed 
to  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs  in 
Paris  :  and  he  acquitted  himself  so  agreea¬ 
bly  of  this  task  that  the  secret  correspond¬ 
ence  was  kept  up  in  this  form  after  M.  de 
Chateaubriand  became  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  to  the  great  amusement  not  only  of 
the  Minister  himself,  but  of  the  King,  who 
combined  a  royal  appetite  for  gossip,  with  a 
taste  for  the  art  of  diplomacy  and  the  refined 
pastimes  of  social  life. 

M.  de  Chateaubriand  has  himself  informed 
the  world  in  that  portion  of  his  reminiscences 
which  be  called  the  ‘Congress  of  Verona,* 
(hat  the  intervention  of  France  in  the  inter¬ 
nal  affairs  of  Spain  had  been  an  object  of  bis 
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constant  and  passionate  solicitude  during  the 
whole  period  of  his  embassy  to  this  country. 
He  regarded  a  diplomatic  triumph  by  the 
Ministers  of  Louis  XVIII.  as  a  necessary 
compensation  for  the  Treaties  of  1815,  and 
a  military  expedition  under  the  Duke  of  An- 
gouleme  as  no  less  essential  to  the  stability 
of  the  monarchy  and  the  honor  of  the  King’s 
arms ;  but  he  had  to  brave  the  opposition  of 
England  and  to  surmount  the  manifest  re¬ 
pugnance  of  the  ablest  counsellor  of  the 
Crown,  M.  de  Villele,  and  possibly  of  Louis 
XVIII.  himself.  Two  years  earlier,  Lord 
Castlereagh  had  expressed,  in  a  confidential 
minute  on  the  affairs  of  Spain,  communicated 
to  the  Four  Great  Courts  in  May,  1820,  the 
dissent  of  this  country  from  a  precautionary 
interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Pe¬ 
ninsula,  especially  as  there  was  no  ground 
for  asserting  that  the  Spanish  revolution  en¬ 
dangered  the  tranquillity  of  Europe.  Mr. 
Canning  went  further,  and  his  first  instruc¬ 
tion  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  was 
then  at  Paris  on  bis  way  to  Verona,  was 
couched  in  the  following  terms : — 

“  If  there  be  any  determined  project  to  interfere 
by  force  or  by  menace  in  the  present  struffgle  in 
Spain,  so  convinced  are  his  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  uselessness  and  danger  of  such  inter¬ 
ference — so  objectionable  does  it  appear  to  them 
in  principle  as  well  as  utterly  impracticable  in  ex¬ 
ecution,  that,  when  the  necessity  arises,  or  (I 
would  rather  sav)  when  the  opportunity  offers,  I 
am  to  instruct  Vour  Grace  at  once  frankly  and 
peremptorily  to  declare,  that  to  any  such  interfe¬ 
rence,  come  what  may,  his  Majesty  will  not  be  a 
party.  Sept.  27, 1822.’’ 

The  conflict  between  these  opposite  opin¬ 
ions  was  carried  on  at  Verona,  and  the  policy 
of  this  country  was  defended  with  great 
firmness  and  ability  by  the  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton  against  the  demands  of  France  and  the 
insUgation  of  the  Northern  Courts.  It  was 
not  till  the  termination  of  the  Congress  in 
December  that  the  march  of  events  became 
more  rapid,  and  the  rival  policy  of  the  war 
party  in  F ranee  and  the  peace  party  in  Eng¬ 
land  openly  opposed.  M.  de  Chateaubriand 
reached  Paris  from  Verona  on  the  18lh  De¬ 
cember,  1822.  The  train  which  he  had  al¬ 
ready  laid  was  ready  to  explode.  The  mo¬ 
deration  of  M.  de  Villele  was  overcome.  M. 
de  Montmorency  resigned,  and  on  the  29th 
December  the  diplomatist,  who  had  already 
in  a  subordinate  position  been  the  most  ac¬ 
tive  promoter  of  the  Spanish  war,  was  ga¬ 
zetted  in  the  “  Moniteur”  as  Minister  of  For¬ 
eign  Affairs.  Mr.  Canning  appears,  however, 
not  to  bkve  at  once  penetrated  the  real  ef¬ 
fect  of  this  change,  and  to  have  attributed 
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to  M.  de  Montmorency  the  warlike  language 
which  was  really  inspired  at  Verona  by  M. 
de  Chateaubriand.  ‘^What,”  said  he  to  M. 
de  Marcellus,  “  M.  de  Villole,  whom  the 
Duke  has  just  found  to  be  entirely  opposed 
to  the  system  of  hostilities,  wins  the  day, 
and  M.  de  Montmorency,  who,  at  Paris  as 
well  as  V erona,  was  for  an  immediate  march, 
quits  the  Cabinet.  If  his  resignation  is  a 
pledge  of  peace,  he  will  not  be  regretted 
here.  But  I  do  not  underttand  the  attitude 
M.  de  Chateaubriand  will  assume  in  all 
this.”  “  He  will  explain  it  himself,”  replied 
Marcellus  ;  “  but  be  well  assured  before¬ 
hand  that  France  will  relax  none  of  her  mea¬ 
sures,  and  that  she  will  adopt  the  most  ef¬ 
fectual  arrangements  to  put  down  anarchy 
and  the  revolution  in  Spain.”  The  private 
correspondence  between  the  two  Ministers, 
already  published  in  the  “  Congress  of  Ve¬ 
rona,”  demonstrates  how  entirely  Mr.  Can¬ 
ning  had  misconceived  the  real  views  and  in¬ 
tentions  of  his  opponent.  The  instructions 
contained  in  M.  de  Chateaubriand’s  private 
note  to  Marcellus  of  the  97th  January,  dis¬ 
tinctly  show  what  was  passing  at  the  Tuiler- 
ies. 

“  Say  that  we  wish  for  peace,  but  that  we  are 
preparing  for  war  :  that  we  do  not  refuse  the  good 
offices  of  England  to  bring  about  this  peace ;  but 
that  the  first  condition  must  be  that  the  King  (of 
Spain)  shall  be  at  liberty  to  modify  the  monstrous 
constitution  of  the  Cortes.  Go  on  to  talk  of 
peace ;  we  wish  for  it,  but  with  security  and  hon¬ 
or,  and  we  prefer  war  to  the  sute  of  uncertainty 
and  revolutionary  peril  in  which  we  find  our¬ 
selves.  To-morrow  I  will  send  yon  the  King’s 
speech.  It  it  very  warlike,  though  not  entirely 
shutting  the  door  against  peace.”  (P.  125.) 

On  the  morrow  the  speech  arrived,  and 
M.  de  Marcellus  was  instructed  to  commu¬ 
nicate  it  to  the  British  minister. 

“  lie  read  it  eagerly,  but  when  be  came  to  the 
paragraph,  which  lie  read  aloud,  *  That  Ferdinand 
should  be  free  to  give  to  hi*  subjects  the  institu¬ 
tions  they  can  only  receive  from  him,  and  which, 
by  secunng  their  traiKiuillity,  will  dissipate  the 
natural  apprehensions  of  France,  and  that  from 
that  moment  hostilities  will  cease,' — ‘  What  a 

f  rincipte,’  said  Mr.  Canning, '  and  what  an  abuse. 
B  that  your  deliberate  opinion  7  Yon  are  going 
beyond  the  rigor  of  absolute  monarchy,  as  it  has 
so  long  existed  in  Spain,  for  even  there  tlie  Cor¬ 
tes  had  by  their  remonstrances  tlie  right  of  ex¬ 
torting  concessions  from  the  Crown ;  but  you  re¬ 
quire  that  Ferdinand  should  model  or  replace  in¬ 
stitutions  by  his  own  will  and  pleasure.  Are  yon 
making  a  crusade  for  a  political  theory  ?  Do 
you  want  to  propagate  your  Charter  as  Mahomet 
did  the  Koran  7  1  know  what  is  meant  by  war 
for  coaquest,  which  does  not  last — war  for  a 


change  of  succession,  which  has  cost  os  so  dear 
— war  for  commercial  interests,  which  is  the 
most  rational  of  all.  But  war  to  modify  the 
power  of  two  Chambers,  or  to  extend  the  prero- 
pitive  of  the  Crown,  passes  my  comprehension. 
The  doctrine  of  constitutions  emanating  from  the 
throne  is  odious  to  us.  The  British  Constitution 
is  the  result  of  a  long  series  of  victories  gained 
by  the  people  over  their  sovereigns.  Have  you 
forgotten  that  Kings  ought  not  to  give  institutions, 
but  institutions  alone  to  make  kings  7’  ” 

This  argument  was  certainly  a  strange  one 
to  address  to  the  Minister  of  Louis  XVlll., 
who  had  recovered  his  throne  seven  years 
before,  with  the  assistance  of  England  and 
upon  the  principle  of  legitimacy,  and  who 
had  solemnized  his  restoration  by  granting 
the  Charter.  Accordingly,  M.  de.  Marcellus 
retorted, — 

“  Perfectly  true  of  England  since  her  terrible 
[7]  revolution — but  in  Spain,  governed  by  an  an¬ 
cient  and  traditional  dynasty,  will  you  not  allow 
that  things  may  pass  as  in  France  7  Let  roe  re¬ 
mind  you,  on  my  side,  that  we  owe  our  Charter 
to  Louis  XVlll.  'Dreadful  maxim,’ continued 
the  Minister,  without  listening  to  me :  ‘a  king 
free!  Is  there  any  king  who  deserves  to  be  a 
free  king,  in  the  precise  sense  of  Uie  term  7  No 
sovereign  is  free  but  a  despot  or  a  usurper,  the 
curses  of  the  world — terrific  comets  which  glare 
and  set  in  blood.  Our  Constitution  leaves  the 
Crown  an  apparent  right  of  choosing  its  Minis¬ 
ters — but  can  it  exercise  this  privilege  7  Look  at 
our  history.  Do  you  think  the  first  Georges 
were  free  to  reject  the  Cabinets  imposed  on  them, 
especially  the  Walpole  Administration  7  Could 
George  ill.,  with  bis  limited  and  almost  always 
extinguished  faculties,  make  a  choice  7  No,  hap¬ 
pily  for  England,  he  could  not.  And  George  IV. 
— do  you  think  (here  his  voice  became  emphatic, 
and  he  pressed  my  arm) — do  you  think  I  should 
be  his  Minister,  if  he  were  free  to  choose  7  Can 
he  forget  that  I  have  constantly  declined  to  share 
in  the  excesses  of  his  youth,  and  that  I  have  con¬ 
stantly  opposed  his  favorites  and  his  tastes  7  He 
hates  me  for  my  resistance,  for  my  political  atti¬ 
tude,  and,  above  all,  for  my  knowledge  of  his 
married  life.  Yet  he  was  not  free  to  exclude  me 
from  the  Cabinet. 

“  ‘  Well,  then,’  added  Mr.  Canning,  calming 
himself,  as  if  exhausted  by  his  own  energy,  ‘  you 
are  going  to  march  into  Spain  7’  Then  tapping 
me  on  tlie  shoulder,  ‘  You  think,  young  man,  that 
this  war  will  be  short.  I  think  otherwise.  I, 
who  am  on  the  brink  of  old  age.  In  1793 — I  am 
old  enough  to  go  back  to  that  time — Mr.  Pitt,  with 
‘The  patriot’s  heart,  the  prophet’s  mind,’  (and  he 
recited  with  emphasis  this  verse  of  his  earlier 
days) — Mr.  Pitt  told  me  that  a  certain  war,  de¬ 
clared  against  a  great  nation  then  in  revolution, 
would  be  short  als<^— yet  this  war  outlived  Mr. 
Pitt.’”  (P.  n.) 

We  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  sincerity 
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of  M.  de  Marcellus’s  intentions,  but  we  can¬ 
not  persuade  ourselves  that  these  reminis¬ 
cences  are  not  overcolored.  Nor  can  we  at¬ 
tach  the  same  degree  of  credit  to  that  part 
of  this  volume  which  consists  of  recollections 
written  thirty  years  after  the  events  and  con¬ 
versations  to  which  they  relate,  as  we  do  to 
the  correspondence  bearing  the  date  of  the 
period.  This  distinction  must  be  borne  in 
mind  if  this  book  be  ever  regarded  as  ma¬ 
terials  for  history.  The  convereations  ap¬ 
pear  to  consist  of  fragments  of  Canning’s 
public  speeches  dressed  up  with  more  or  less 
verisimilitude — the  letters  maybe  considered 
as  more  accurate  pictures  of  the  events  of 
the  day.  In  the  instance  we  have  just  quot¬ 
ed,  the  absurdity  of  a  confidential  conversa¬ 
tion  of  this  kind  between  a  Minister  and  a 
French  charge  d'affaires  of  twenty-four  upon 
the  repugnance  then  subsisting  between  that 
Minister  and  the  King, — the  historical  inac¬ 
curacy  of  the  statement  that  Oeorge  II.  and 
George  III.  did  not  in  great  measure  choose 
their  own  Ministers — and  the  total  want  of 
penetration  into  the  real  question  at  issue  be¬ 
tween  France  and  Spain,  are  almost  incredi¬ 
ble  in  a  man  occupying  the  position  then  fill¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  Canning.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
we  find  in  the  contemporary  private  letters 
annexed  to  these  reminiscences,  abundant  ev¬ 
idence  of  a  strange  absence  of  judgment, 
temper,  and  moderation.  Mr.  Canning  con¬ 
tinued  to  argue  the  Spanish  question  upon 
the  principles  which  Lord  Somers  might  have 
applied  to  the  House  of  Stuart,  or  Lord 
Chatham  to  the  Family  Compact ;  such  ar¬ 
guments  produced  their  effect  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  but  they  could  only  strengthen 
the  opposite  conviction  in  the  mind  of  a 
French  Minister.  On  one  occasion  Mr.  Can¬ 
ning  said, — 

Since  Ferdinand,  like  James  II.,  resists  the 
will  of  the  nation,  let  us  apply  the  English  meth¬ 
od  to  Spain.  What  will  be  the  consequence  ? 
Ferdinand’s  expulsion.’  And  then  he  added,  as 
if  carried  away  by  a  passion  he  could  not  master 
— ‘  Hearken  to  me  well.  This  example  may  ex¬ 
tend  to  yourselves.’  And,  speaking  loud,  his 
glittering  eyes  fixed  on  mine, — ‘  Y’ou  are  not  ig¬ 
norant  that  a  departure  from  the  principle  of  le¬ 
gitimacy,  almost  similar  to  our  own,  is  meditated 
and  flatted  in  France  at  this  moment.  You  know 
the  progress  it  has  made  in  the  party  of  the  oppo¬ 
sition  calling  itself  moderate.  The  head  to  be 
crowned  is  there.' 

“  These  terrible  words,  spoken  in  1823,  struck 
me  to  the  heart  like  an  insult.  I  cannot  express 
the  indignation  I  felt  at  them.  Meanwhile  the 
Minister,  embarrassed  and  dejected,  paced  up  and 
down  while  I  vented  my  indignation.”  (P.  20.) 


[June, 

And  well  he  might ;  for,  however  curious 
and  prophetic  this  speech  has  in  the  sequel 
turned  out  to  be,  it  was  as  offensive  a  diplo¬ 
matic  communication  as  could  be  made  to 
the  envoy  of  a  reigning  and  allied  Sovereign, 
without  even  the  apology  of  a  rational  object 
in  making  it.  On  the  contrary,  the  very  ar¬ 
gument  used  by  the  French  Court  in  favor 
of  the  Spanish  intervention  was  the  peril  of 
revolutionary  contagion,  and  Mr.  Canning  is  I 

here  represented  to  have  strengthened  the 
case  he  was  combating  by  this  extraordina¬ 
ry  allusion  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  M.  de 
Marcellus  informs  his  readers  that  he  textu- 
ally  reported  this  conversation  in  his  regular 
despatch.  His  despatch  was  even  circulated 
to  the  principal  embassies  ;  but  he  was  told 
not  to  report  any  more  such  observations  in 
future.  We  are  curious  to  learn  whether 
any  trace  of  such  a  statement  is  to  be  found 
in  the  records  of  his  regular  ofiBcial  corres¬ 
pondence. 

As  a  contrast  to  this  scene  we  are  tempted 
to  extract  another  in  which  Mr.  Canning’s 
versatile  and  theatrical  character  is  exhibited 
in  another  shape  ;  and,  in  spite  of  some  sus¬ 
picion  of  a  heightened  tint  of  sentimentality, 
we  are  inclined  to  think  the  sketch  is  in  the 
main  true. 

‘  I  found  the  Minister,  one  day,  alone  and  pen¬ 
sive  in  the  grounds  of  his  little  park  at  Gloucester 
Lodge.  VValking  over  the  smooth  English  grass, 
with  a  book  in  his  hand,  under  the  budding  trees 
— “  A  truce,”  said  he,  “  to  politics  to-day  !  I  am 
weary  of  them.  Let  us  read'some  Virgil.  In  my 
little  domain,  like  the  old  man  of  Galesus,  cut 
pauca  relicti  jugera  ruris  erant,  I  was  looking 
over  the  Georgies.  I  was  here — can  anything  be 
more  touching  than  these  verses — 

'  “  Hi  motus  animorum,  atqne  haec  certamina 
tanta 

Pulveris  exigui  jactu  compiressa  quiescent.’ " 

‘  Having  spoken  these  verses,  tlie  Minister 
dropped  his  arm,  as  if  overcome  by  thought. 

‘  “  It  must  all  end,  then,  in  this  *  little  dust  !* 

What  have  I  gained  by  so  many  battles!  Many 
enemies,  a  thousand  calumnies.  Sometimes  re¬ 
strained  by  the  timidity  or  the  simplicity  of  my 
colleagues — sometimes  thwarted  by  the  want  of 
sense  among  my  partisans — always  embarrassed 
by  the  displeasure  of  the  King,  I  can  execute 
nothing — I  can  attempt  nothing  of  that  which  an 
inward  and  solemn  voice  seems  to  dictate.*  1 


*  By  a  singular  coincidence,  on  the  same  even¬ 
ing,  a  few  hours  later,  Mr.  Brougham  described  the 
position  of  the  Minister  in  a  passage  which  may  be 
remembered  as  a  masterpiece  of  invective,  yet  not 
dissimilar  from  the  terms  he  had  himself  employed. 
He  described  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Amsin  at 
the  moment  when  he  had  to  decide  whether  he 
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■aid  the  other  day,  in  my  Borrow — I  am  like  a 
bird  which,  instead  of  soaring  to  the  clifTs  and 
precipices,  flies  over  the  fens  and  skims  the 
ground.  I  am  wasted  by  internal  controversies, 
and  I  shall  die  in  a  fit  of  dejection  like  my  prede¬ 
cessor  and  unfortunate  adversary,  Lord  Castle- 
reagh.  How  often  have  I  not  l^en  tempted  to 
fly,  from  society  and  from  power,  to  the  literature 
which  was  the  food  of  mv  boyhood,  the  only 
refuge  w  hich  is  impenetrable  to  the  delusions  of 
fate.  Literature  is  more  than  a  consolation  to 
me— it  is  my  hope  and  my  refuge — it  is,  more¬ 
over,  the  freemasonry  of  liberal  minds.  Would 
it  not  have  been  better  for  M.  de  Chateaubriand 
and  for  me  if  we  had  never  raised  to  our  lips  this 
poisoned  cup  of  power  which  overpowers  us  with 
giddiness  7  Literature  would  have  brought  us 
togetlier,  without  reserve  and  without  bitterness 
.  .  .”  Then  Mr.  Canning,  raising  his  eyes 

and  his  bald  forehead  to  Heaven,  repeated,  with 
that  harmonious  voice  which  was  one  of  his  great 
charms,  the  lines  of  Hamlet — 

“  Oh,  God  !  oh,  God  ! 

How  weary,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable 

Seem  to  me  all  the  uses  of  this  world !” 

**  Yet,”  he  added,  **  still  that  desire  of  fame,  which 
cannot  at  my  age  be  called  ambition,  drives  me 
back  to  public  anairs  and  influences  me.  Human 
fame — mockery  !  The  ancients  made  her  a  god¬ 
dess — a  woman  to  be  more  seductive — and  she  is 
dressed  in  all  the  attractions  of  patriotism.  At 
this  moment,  when  I  should  so  much  like  to 
dream  with  \rirgil,  I  must  go  to  encounter 
Brougham  at  the  Ilouse  of  Commons.  Come 
with  me  ;  I  know  he  is  going  to  attack  me  di¬ 
rectly,  but  I  will  not  yield  an  inch.  1  will  take 
yon  to  Westminster.” 

‘  We  started,  and,  as  we  crossed  the  crowd  at 
the  door  of  the  House,  Mr.  Canning  smiled,  and 
■aid  to  me,  ”  In  the  critical  state  of  our  relations 
with  France  and  Spain,  what  will  all  these  spec¬ 
tators  and  even  my  own  colleagues  think  of  our 
long  conference  and  of  our  open  intimacy  ? 
They  will  send  off  couriers — the  funds  will  rise 
—and  yet  we  have  discussed  nothing  to-day  but  a 
few  literary  subjects  and  quoted  a  few  melancholy 
verses.”  ’  (P.  27.) 

The  termination  of  this  Brompton  eclogue 
was  indeed  a  strange  and  abrupt  one.  The 
debate  began  with  more  than  ordinary 
warmth.  It  was  the  night  when  Mr. 
Brougham  accused  Mr.  Canning  of  tergiver¬ 
sation  on  the  Catholic  QuesUon.  The  Minis- 

'  should  go  to  India  to  honorable  exile,  or  take 
‘office  in  England  and  not  submit  to  his  sentence 
‘  of  transportation,  but  be  condemned  to  hard  labor 
‘  in  his  own  country, — doomed  to  the  dUquUt  of  a 
’divided  eouneil — eittinq  with  hie  enemiee  and 
‘pitied  bif  hie  frieude — with  hie  hande  chained  and 

*  tied  down  on  alt  thoee  linee  of  operation  which  hie 

*  own  eentimente  and  wiehee  would  have  led  hint  to 
'  adopt.”  The  fierce  chief  of  the  opposition  little 
knew  how  deeply  the  lines  he  was  tracing  were 
already  graven  on  the  Minister’s  heart. 


ter,  whose  overwrought  nerves  had  sought 
relief  in  the  Georgies  that  morning,  exclaimed 
in  a  voice  of  thunder,  “  It  is  false  and  Mr. 
Bankes  moved  that  both  the  orators  should 
be  taken  into  custody  by  the  sergeant-at- 
arms.  Louis  XVllI.,  who  was  amused  with 
the  incident,  directed  M.  de  Chateaubriand 
to  inquire  whether  “  Mr.  Bankes”  was  a  son 
of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  “  le  grand  navigateur,” 
whom  he  had  known  in  London.  Marcellus 
replied,  with  infinite  self-possession,  “  M. 

*  Bankes  is  not  the  son  of  the  great  natural- 
*ist.  Captain  Cook’s  companion,  whom  the 
‘king  knew  in  London,  but  he  ie  his  mar 
‘  relation,  and  perhaps  even  his  nephew''' 
Nor  does  the  an  chargS  d'affaires  appear 
even  now  to  have  discovered  the  absurdity 
of  his  blunder. 

We  have  been  led,  however,  somewhat  to 
anticipate  on  the  course  of  events.  Parlia¬ 
ment  opened  on  the  4th  of  February,  five 
days  after  the  French  Chambers;  but  the 
King’s  Speech  only  repeated  the  declaration 
that  the  Government  would  not  be  a  party 
to  proceedings  which  might  be  deemed  an 
interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Spain, 
without  holding  out  much  hope  of  averting 
the  calamity  of  war  between  France  and  that 
country.  In  the  debate  on  the  address,  Mr. 
Brougham  delivered  one  of  the  most  splen¬ 
did  and  intemperate  orations  of  his  whole 
parliamentary  career,  against  the  policy  of 
“The  Three  Gentlemen  of  Verona,”  as  he 
called  the  Holy  Alliance.  But  it  was  nut 
till  the  I4th  April  that  the  official  correspon¬ 
dence  was  laid  upon  the  table,  with  full 
explanations  of  the  course  pursued  in  these 
transactions  by  the  British  Government.  In 
the  course  of  tiie  powerful  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  speech  of  Mr.  Canning,  be  expressed 
exactly  the  same  opinion  on  “  the  extraor- 
‘  dinary  speech  with  which  the  French 
‘  Ministers  opened  the  Chambers,”  that  M. 
de  Marcellus  records ;  and  he  even  went  so 
far  as  to  declare  that  there  was  “  not  a  man 
‘in  the  House  who  thought  with  moie 
‘  disgust  and  abhorrence  than  he  did  of  the 
‘  construction  to  which  the  words  of  that 
‘speech  were  liable.”  It  is  satisfactory  to 
find,  in  looking  back  to  the  terms  applied 
thirty  years  ago  to  the  policy  of  Foreign 
States,  and  to  our  relations  with  them,  that, 
although  we  may  want  the  fervid  eloquence 
of  a  Canning  or  a  Brougham,  our  discussions 
have  gained  very  considerably  in  temper, 
discretion,  and  forbearance. 

M.  de  Chateaubriand,  who  had  dictated 
the  French  King’s  Speech,  was  intoxicated 
with  the  stimulus  he  had  applied  to  the 
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military  passions  of  France.  “  We  cannot,” 
said  he  to  Marcellus,  “  keep  our  army  of  ob¬ 
servation  on  the  frontier  without  exposing  it 
to  corruption ;  we  cannot  withdraw  it  with¬ 
out  dishonoring  the  white  cockade  and  dis¬ 
gusting  our  troops.”  The  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton  smiled  gravely  on  the  arrival  of  the 
French  King  s  Speech,  and  said  to  Marcellus, 
"You  must  confess  some  of  your  people  in 
Paris  are  very  unreasonable.”  “  No  doubt,” 
retorted  the  Charge  d' A ffaires  ;  “  but  they 
are  in  a  minority,  which  is  more  than  can  be 
said  at  Madrid  or  in  London.”  The  effect 
of  the  speech  in  England  was  violent.  The 
English  funds  fell,  whilst  those  of  France 
rose  ;  the  Press  thundered,  and  the  “  Times” 
repeated  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Canning. 
The  Foreign  Minister  seemed  to  hesitate  as 
to  the  length  to  which  public  opinion  would 
drive  him,  for  the  time  was  already  past 
when  Mr.  Canning  could  or  would  resist  it. 
M.  de  Marcellus  remained,  however,  unshaken 
by  these  demonstrations  ;  and,  with  consider¬ 
able  firmness  and  penetration,  he  continued 
to  assure  bis  Government,  that  the  worst 
they  had  to  fear  from  England  was  an  angry 
neutrality.  About  this  time  he  described 
Mr.  Canning’s  position  in  the  following  severe 
but  not  inaccurate  terms  : — 

“  Let  us  not  be  mistaken  as  to  Mr.  Canning. 
He  still  vibrates  between  those  monarchical  opin¬ 
ions  which  have  been  the  basis  of  his  fame,  and 
that  popular  favor  which  is  now  his  surest  road 
to  power  :  but  as  he  lends  his  ear  more  willingly 
to  the  popular  voice,  and  spreads  his  sail  to  the 
breeze,  it  may  be  seen  beforehand  to  which  side 
he  will  lean.  A  disciple  of  Pitt,  and  hitherto  a 
Tory,  he  will  become  a  half-Whig,  and  adopt 
democratic  principles  if  those  principles  prevail. 
He  is  instinctively  out  of  humor  with  the  aris¬ 
tocracy  and  even  the  high  opposition ;  he  is  feared 
rather  than  beloved  by  the  King ;  but  the  people 
is  with  him.  The  people,  struck  by  his  talents, 
has  placed  him  where  he  is ;  and  the  people  will 
keep  him  there,  if  he  obeys  the  people.”  (P.  180.) 

Some  months  later,  when  M.  de  Chateau¬ 
briand  bad  taken  up  an  absurd  notion  that 
the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  who  had  just  re¬ 
turned  from  India,  was  likely  to  supersede 
Mr.  Canning  as  Foreign  Minister,  or,  at  least, 
to  be  sent  as  ambassador  to  Paris,  Marcellus 
announced  with  the  same  good  seuse, — 

“  Do  not  imagine  that  Mr.  Canning  is  approach¬ 
ing  the  close  of  his  ministerial  career.  I  have 
seen  how  he  reached  power,  what  obstacles  he 
has  tiirown  aside,  what  antipathies  he  has  over¬ 
come,  and  I  have  not  to  reproach  myself  with 
having  for  one  instant  deceived  my  Court  by  the 
illusion  or  the  hope  of  bis  approaching  fall. 
George  IV.  boasted  a  little  when  he  said  that  he  I 
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would  drive  out  his  Ministers  if  they  said  he  was 
mad.  He  would  wish  to  forget  for  the  moment 
that  English  kings  have  no  will  of  their  own,  and 
Mr.  Canning  in  office  is  a  proof  of  it.”  (P.  348.) 

The  impression  produced  on  the  French 
Government  by  Mr.  Canning’s  intemperate 
speech  of  the  I4th  April,  and  by  the  open 
avowal  of  his  hopes  for  the  triumph  of  the 
Spanish  Cortes,  was  one  of  extreme  irritation 
at  the  expressions  used,  mingled  with  the 
assurance  that,  in  spite  of  this  torrent  of  in¬ 
vective,  France  had  nothing  else  to  fear  from 
the  displeasure  of  England.  M.  de  Chateau¬ 
briand  still  preserved  in  public  a  decorous 
attitude,  and  spoke  with  more  temper  than 
Mr.  Canning  had  shown ;  but  his  private 
notes  display  the  coarsest  and  most  vulgar 
resentment ;  thus,  for  instance,  on  the  26th 
April,  he  writes, — 

“  The  neutrality  of  England  is  established  be- 
yound  a  doubt,  as  I  expected.  But  don’t  trust  the 
wiles  of  Mr.  Canning.  He  is  stirring  the  coals 
there,  and  trying  to  stir  them  here,  underhand. 
As  for  myself,  1  shall  never  recriminate  with  the 
English.  Even  on  Thursday,  I  shall  answer  them 
politely.  But  their  cowardly  insults  have  given 
me  the  measure  of  the  capacity  and  honor  of 
these  men,  and  I  have  done  with  them.”  (P.  216.) 

To  this  tirade  Marcellus  replies  with  excel¬ 
lent  taste  to  his  irritated  Chief: — 

“  I  see  well  enough  here  that  temper  and  pas¬ 
sion  are  bad  counsellors.  It  is  time  to  end  these 
recriminations.  They  ought  not  to  alter  our  sys¬ 
tem  in  Paris;  they  will  not  upset  Mr. Canning  in 
London.  These  altercations  of  the  tribune  and 
the  cabinet  will  not  certainly  prevail  over  the  no¬ 
ble  characters  of  two  superior  men  ;  but  they  may 
leave  some  clouds  on  the  most  elevated  and  well- 
constituted  minds.”  (I*.  217.) 

The  position  of  the  French  chargt  d'affaires 
in  London  at  this  time  was  curious  and  per¬ 
plexing.  He  had  received  orders  from  Paris 
to  suspend  the  intimacy  of  his  communica¬ 
tions  with  Mr.  Canning,  in  consequence  of 
the  violent  language  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  but  he  continued  to  dance  with  Miss 
Canning,  and  even  to  give  balls,  at  which 
that  accomplished  young  lady,  who  is  still, 
under  another  name,  one  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  ornaments  of  London  society,  was 
evidently  the  most  welcome  guest.  Indeed, 
M.  de  Marcellus  would  have  us  believe  that 
there  was  something  beyond  diplomacy  in 
his  early  predilections  for  Mr.  Cannii^’s  fa¬ 
mily,  and  that  on  one  occasion  the  English 
Secretary  of  State  himself  said  to  him,  "AlUz 
danser,  tnon  gendre,"  whilst  the  rival  Minister 
in  France  promised  his  faithful  agent  a  good 
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embassy  for  bis  wedding  present.  We  do 
not  wish  to  dispute  the  accuracy  of  M.  de 
Marcellus’s  juvenile  recollections;  and  he  ap- 
ears  unconscious  of  the  fatuity  with  which 
e  dwelt  at  the  time  on  these  sentimental 
episodes  in  his  official  career.  But  we  must 
be  permitted  to  question  exceedingly  whether 
Mr.  Canning  would  or  could  have  permitted 
himself,  in  the  relative  position  of  the  two 
arties,  a  joke  of  so  questionable  a  point  upon 
is  own  daughter.  In  spite  of  his  success 
at  Almnck’s,  and  of  the  playful  style  in 
which  Mr.  Canning  himself  treated  the  hou- 
derie  of  his  young  antagonist,  M.  de  Mar¬ 
cellas  had  to  hold  his  ground  against  the  all 
but  unanimous  expression  of  English  popular 
feeling.  When  the  Duke  of  St.  Lorenzo  ar¬ 
rived  in  London,  having  been  compelled  by 
the  rupture  of  the  two  Courts  to  withdraw 
from  his  post  of  Spanish  Ambassador  in 
Paris,  he  was  received  with  popular  acclama¬ 
tion,  whilst  the  mob  threw  dirt  and  broke 
windows  at  the  French  Embassy  in  Portland 
Place.  ITie  parish  of  Marylebone  offered  to 
pay  the  damage;  but  this  parochial  indem¬ 
nity  was  declined  by  the  aggrieved  diploma¬ 
tist,  who  seems  perfectly  unconscious  that  it 
was  offered  him  as  the  legal  compensation 
for  a  breach  of  the  peace. 

But,  in  the  higher  spheres  of  political  and 
social  life,  the  course  of  these  events  was 
regarded  with  very  different  sentiments.  The 
Tory  aristocracy  were  favorable  to  the  poli¬ 
cy  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  The  Duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington,  though  he  had  steadily  opposed  the 
projects  contemplated  at  Verona,  always 
foresaw  and  predicted  the  success  of  the 
French  expedition  in  Spain,  and  mure  than 
once  encouraged  the  chargS  d'affaires  to  dis¬ 
regard  the  clamor  around  him,  and  to  urge 
his  Court  to  advance  resolutely  to  the  great 
object  of  its  policy.  “  J'ai  vu  M.  Cromer," 
writes  the  ckargi  d'affaires,  “  il  est  excellent.” 
Lord  Westmoreland  spoke  out,  and  exhorted 
the  French  Ministers  to  smother  this  time 
the  Jacobin  party.  **  Let  them  not  mind  the 
clatter  of  the  Opposition,  which  is  the  only 
old  Imperial  furniture  that  Lous  XVIII.  has 
repaired  and  regilt,  but  which  will  crack  if 
he  leans  on  it.  Every  one  of  these  bawlers, 
who  want  now  to  prevent  you  from  entering 
Spain,  were  as  quiet  as  mutes  hfteen  years 
ago,  when  a  traitorous  aggression  set  fire  to 
the  Peninsula.  Write  what  I  say  to  M.  de 
Chateaubriand.” 

The  “  bawlers,”  here  alluded ,  to  by  the 
Lord  Privy  Seal  in  Lord  Liverpool’s  Cabinet, 
were  probably  none  other  than  Manuel  and 
General  Foy ;  for  this  remark  was  made  at 


the  very  time  of  the  scandalous  expulsion  of 
the  former  of  these  orators  from  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Deputies.  M.  de  Chateaubriand, 
whose  constitutional  ardor  was  ere  long  to 
be  displayed  in  a  different  manner,  when  it 
had  to  revenge  his  own  fall  from  power,  talk¬ 
ed  of  that  outrage  on  the  privileges  of  the 
Chamber  as  “  a  scene  that  every  one  here  (in 
Paris)  has  laughed  at.”  And  a  day  or  two 
later,  “  You  see  the  humbug  of  our  Liberals ! 
Thejr  are  ashamed  of  themselves,  for  on  this 
motion  of  Manuel  they  could  not  raise  four 
Savoyards  to  rebellion.’*  He  suppressed  the 
fact  that  sixiy-two  of  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  had 
signed  an  indignant  protest  against  it.  Even 
in  the  high  Tory  circles  of  London,  not  a 
voice  was  raised  to  palliate  that  outrage, 
which  so  forcibly  recalled  one  of  the  most 
ominous  passages  in  British  history — the 
seizure  of  the  four  members  by  Charles  I. 
The  presentiment,  that  a  Government  sup¬ 
ported  by  so  violent  a  majority  would  perish 
by  violence,  became  general ;  and  M.  de 
Marcellus  was  again  driven  to  his  last  expe-* 
dient  of  giving  a  ball.  It  was  honored,  he 
informs  his  Government,  by  the  presence  of 
all  the  Ministers,  and  even  of  the  Lord 
Mayor.  The  rank  and  beauty  of  the  Court 
of  George  IV.  came  to  dance  at  the  bachelor 
diplomatist’s,  and  Count  d’Ojrsay  shone  con¬ 
spicuous  amongst  a  constellation  of  dandies. 
Louis  XVIII.  was  amused  by  the  happy  au¬ 
dacity  of  his  young  envoy,  and  Chateaubriand 
laughed  his  fill  at  the  "  insulaires,"  who 
were  set  hopping  to  stop  their  mouths. 
These  pleasant  pa.ssages  occurred,  however, 
before  the  speech  of  Mr.  Canning  had  open¬ 
ed  a  wider  breach  between  the  two  Govern¬ 
ments. 

But  although  the  Parliamentary  debate  of 
the  14th  of  April  had  inflamed  the  wound, 
there  was  one  man  in  the  kingdom  who  took 
the  earliest  opportunity  to  mark  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  he  entertained — and  that  was 
George  IV.  At  the  levee  on  the  2l8t  of 
April,  the  King  expressed  to  M.  de  Marcel¬ 
lus,  in  terms  which  we  do  not  find  quoted  in 
this  volume,  his  favorable  sentiments  on  the 
Spanish  campaign.  The  ‘  Times  ’  newspaper 
some  days  afterwards  commented  on  this 
incident  with  great  violence,  hinting  that,  if 
the  King  had  really  expressed  his  cordial 
wishes  for  the  success  of  the  French  army, 
be  must  be  in  a  state  which  neither  the  gout 
nor  any  physical  malady  could  account  for ; 
in  short,  that  he  was  insane.  M.  de  Marcel¬ 
lus  seized  the  opportunity  with  promptitude 
and  dexterity  to  write  an  energetic  letter  to 
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Mr.  Canning,  and  to  repudiate  in  the  strong¬ 
est  terms  the  offensive  insinuation  of  the 
‘Times.’  This  protest  was  laid  before  the 
King,  who  was  pleased  by  it,  and  said  (though 
not  to  Mr.  Canning) — 

‘“I  never  addressed  to  M.  de  Marcellus  the 
language  imputed  to  me ;  but  such  good  wishes 
for  the  cause  of  France  are  certainly  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  mv  heart,  and  I  owed  nothing  less  to  the 
French  charge  d'affaires.  Whilst  he  is  strug¬ 
gling  against  the  malice  and  the  consuirators  of 
all  countries,  pardoned  but  not  cured,  and  the 
Duke  of  St.  Lorenzo  is  carried  in  triumph  by  the 
populace,  I  certainly  am  the  last  to  forsake  him  ! 
My  Ministers  have  expressed  in  Parliament  their 
wishes  against  France,  with  which  we  are  at 

race.  That  is  not  an  Iwnest  neutrality  ;  and  as 
have  suffered  by  this  conduct  which  Europe 
may  consider  inconsistent  with  my  political  prin¬ 
ciples,  I  have  endeavored  to  restore  the  balance, 
by  paying  to  M.  de  Marcellus  those  attentions 
which  others  have  confined  to  the  agents  of  the 
Cortes  of  Spain."  Such  were  the  King’s  words — 
repeated  to  me,’  says  onr  author,  ‘  by  the  “  ctnir 
dtscrel"  which  received  them.  You  may  rely 
upon  it.’ 

The  ‘  coetir  discret  ’  was  no  doubt  one  of 
the  clandestine  ornamenU  of  the  Court  of 
that  beloved  sovereign, — but  before  such  an 
authority  we  suspend  our  investigations. 
Nor  can  we  determine  whether  reports  of 
this  nature  arJ  not  to  be  classed  with  those 
exercises  of  the  imagination  which  were 
found  to  amuse  Louis  XV^III.  Another  pas¬ 
sage  in  M.  de  Marcellus’  reminiscences  on  this 
subject  is,  however,  still  more  extraordi¬ 
nary  : — 

‘  The  King  (George  IV.)  gave  a  ball,  at  which 
1  was  disposed  to  dance  the  mure  gaily  as  my 
friends  and  brothers  were  fighting  gallantly  in 
{?pain, — that  is  the  rule  of  diplomacy.  At  this 
ball  Mr.  Canning  came  up  to  me.  Politicians, 
who  have  been  talking  in  the  morning,  have  al¬ 
ways  something  to  add  in  the  evening.  1  was 
led  aside  by  the  .Minister  into  the  recess  of  a  win¬ 
dow  far  from  the  drawing  room  (I  confess  to  my 
great  regret),  when  George  IV.  perceived  us,  and 
approaching  us,  said, — 

‘•‘Well,  my  dear  Marcellus,  things  have 
changed  their  aspect  since  we  met.  You  are 
triumphant  in  Spain,  and  I  am  enchanted  at  it. 
But  they  say  King  Ferdinand  has  taken  back  as 
his  Ministers  at  Cadiz  the  very  men  who  deposed 
him  at  Seville, — that  is  a  weakness  I  shall  never 
imitate,  though  they  have  tried  to  make  me  out 
to  be  mad,  as  you  know  better  than  any  one.  Bnt 
as  I  said  just  now  to  Lord  Liverpool,  ‘  If  my  Min¬ 
isters  declared  me  to  be  mad,  I  might  recover  my 
senses,  but  they  would  not  recover  their  places.’  ’ 
‘  Mr.  Canning  already  looked  out  of  counte¬ 
nance,  when  the  King  turned  to  him  and  said, — 
“  What  were  you  saying  there,  Canning,  to  the 


young  repiesentative  of  France  ?’’  “  Sire,”  said 
the  Minister,  “  I  was  boasting  to  him  of  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  Representative  Government,  and  ex¬ 
plaining  to  him,  at  the  same  time,  the  *  forced 
labor  ’  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  is  its 
result.  M.  de  Marcellus  is  a  listener  here,  not 
being  old  enough  to  become  an  orator  at  home.’’ 

‘“I  know  it,’’  rejoined  the  King;  “and  you 
have  had  very  painful  things  to  listen  to..  1  sin¬ 
cerely  pitied  you  for  all  you  have  had  to  hear  and 
to  endure.  If  your  lips  had  not  been  closed,  you 
would  have  had  plenty  to  say  in  reply.”  “  Sire,” 
said  I,  “  the  sailor  forgets  the  storm  when  calm 
returns.”  “  So  much  the  better,”  said  the  King ; 
“but  don't  be  dazzled  with  our  system  of  govern¬ 
ment  which  they  boast  so  much  of.  It  has  its 
advantages,  but  it  has  its  evils.  I  have  never  for¬ 
gotten  what  a  King,  who  was  also  a  man  of  wit, 
said  to  me  of  it  ‘Your  English  Government,’ 
he  declared,  ‘  is  only  fit  to  protect  adventurers, 
and  intimidate  honest  men.’  What  do  you  say  to 
that  Canning?”  And  as  the  Minister  faltered 
and  hesitated  to  reply,  the  King  continued,  “  At 
any  rate,  for  the  welfare  of  mankind,  we  ought 
not  to  wish  any  oilier  people  to  have  our  institu¬ 
tions.  What  does  pret^  well  for  ns,  would  be 
worthless  elsewhere.  Every  soil  does  not  pro¬ 
duce  the  same  fruits  and  the  same  minerals  ;  and 
it  is  the  same  with  nations.  Remember  this, 
Marcellus :  it  is  my  unalterable  conviction.”  Up¬ 
on  this  George  IV.  turned  on  his  heel,  with  a  look 
and  a  searching  smile  at  me.  Mr.  Canning  had 
some  difficulty  to  keep  his  temper.  At  last  he 
said,  “  llepre.sentative  Government  has  one  other 
advantage  which  His  Majesty  has  forgotten  :  it 
enables  Ministers  to  listen  in  silence  to  the  taunts 
of  a  sovereign  who  has  no  other  means  to  vent 
his  resentment.”  ’  (P.41.) 

If  this  story  had  been  related  by  an  ordi¬ 
nary  traveller  at  a  foreign  Court,  we  should 
have  set  it  down  for  a  clumsy  and  impudent 
invention.  This  picture  of  George  IV.,  stalk¬ 
ing  away  from  the  ball-room  at  Carlton 
House  at  a  time  when  he  could  not  walk 
without  difficulty,  and  following  about  his 
guests  in  order  to  insult  his  Principal  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  to  repudiate  the  policy  of  his 
Government,  and  to  traduce  the  institutions 
of  his  country, — is  too  burlesque  to  be  cre¬ 
dited.  But  when  we  remember  the  position 
which  M.  de  Marcellus  filled  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  the  favors  he  received  from  the  King, 
the  regard  shown  him  by  Mr.  Canning,  and 
the  toleration  of  English  society  for  his  vani¬ 
ty  and  presumption,  the  publication  of  such 
‘  reminiscences’  becomes  an  offence  of  greater 
magnitude,  and  we  are  compelled  to  place 
the  good  breeding  and  good  sense  of  M.  de 
Marcellus  on  the  same  level  as  his  veracity. 
As  we  find  in  another  passage  of  this  Cor¬ 
respondence  that  he  thought  it  incumbent  on 
him  to  report  for  the  information  of  His  Most 
I  Christian  Majesty’s  Government  the  fact  that 
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a  sudden  rise  had  just  token  place  in  the 
price  of  wives  at  Smithdeld  n)arket,  from  ten 
to  twenty-two  sliillings  a  head,  we  are  tempt¬ 
ed  to  class  his  recollections  of  Carlton  House 
and  of  Smithfield  under  the  same  head. 

Even  at  this  distance  of  lime  it  is  surpris¬ 
ing  that  one  of  the  survivors  in  these  trans- 
actiona  should  volunteer  to  disclose  the  im¬ 
pertinent  levity  and  bad  faith  with  which 
they  were  conducted,  for  M.  de  Chateau¬ 
briand,  under  whose  orders  he  served,  fares 
no  better  in  these  papers  than  M.  de  Mar- 
cellus  himself.  The  two  following  examples 
of  his  political  morality  require  no  comment. 
The  Spanish  war  had  gone  on  successfully, 
for  the  Cortes  could  oppose  no  effectual  re¬ 
sistance.  But  the  object  of  the  campaign 
was  almost  as  remote  as  ever,  because  the 
King  of  Spain  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the 
Laberal  party,  and  some  apprehensions  were 
expressed  that  he  might  be  shipped  off  to  the 
Canary  Islands.  At  this  stage  of  the  war, 
M.  de  Chateaubriand  wrote  the  following 
despatch  to  his  chargi  d'affaire$  in  London : 

*  It  cannot  be  dissembled,  that  nothing  is  ended 
as  long  as  we  have  not  got  the  King.  How  to  get 
him  7  That  is  the  difficulty ;  and  England  might 
have  great  influence  upon  it.  My  opinion  is,  that 
the  King  can  only  be  got  by  a  cuup  numti  at  Se¬ 
ville  or  Cadiz.  Could  not  you  Jind  in  London 
some  of  those  enterprising  fellows^  so  common  in 
that  country,  toho  wmld  carry  him  off  for  one  or 
two  millions  ?  Think  about  it  C.’ 

So  much  for  the  chivalrous  defender  of 
the  sacred  persons  of  Bourbon  Kings,  sup¬ 
ported  by  constitutional  government. 

Again,  in  May,  1823,  a  Conference  of  the 
great  Powers  took  place  in  London,  on  the 
subject  of  the  Slave  Trade,  which  had  been 
brought  before  the  Congress  of  Verona  by 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  on  which  M.  de 
Chateaubriand  bad  written  one  of  his  most 
celebrated  state  papers.  M.  de  Marcellus 
supplies  us  with  the  secret  instructions  he 
received  on  this  subject. 

*  Paris,  May  12,  1823. 

‘  This  is  what  you  will  have  to  do  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  this  conference  on  the  Slave  Trade.  You 
will  be  present  at  it,  once :  you  will  talk  very 
philanthropically  ;  but  you  will  show  that  in  the 
present  state  of  things  and  of  politics  in  Europe 
and  America,  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  gen¬ 
eral  measure.  You  will  avoid*  as  much  as  possi¬ 
ble  any  further  conferences,  and  the  matter  will 
drop.  C.’ 

In  the  same  spirit  Marcellus  replies,  that 
Mr.  Canning  wanted  this  ‘  semblant  de  con¬ 
ference  ’  for  a  motion  announced  by  Mr.  Bux¬ 
ton  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
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So  much  for  the  philanthropist  and  the 
compassionate  author  of  *  Alala  ’  and  the 
*  Martyrs  whose  tears  were  ever  ready  to 
flow  for  imaginary  sorrows,  or  for  hia  own 
personal  wrongs. 

We  have  already  quoted  more  than  enough 
to  show  in  how  odious  a  spirit  these  trans¬ 
actions  were  conducted  by  the  French  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  to  what  a  degree  they  bore  the 
stamp  of  the  vanity  and  presumption  of  their 
principal  authors.  But  it  is  impossible,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  award  to  Mr.  Canning  the 
praise  of  foresight  or  judgment;  for  we  seek 
in  vain  for  traces  of  these  qualities  either  in 
this  volume,  or  in  the  authentic  despatches 
of  the  British  Secretary  of  State  at  this  pe¬ 
riod.  In  condemning  the  principle  of  the 
French  intervention  in  Spain,  he  undoubtedly 
had  with  him  the  immense  majority  of  this 
nation  and  of  Parliament.  But  bis  vehement 
antipathy  to  the  measure  deceived  him  as  to 
the  facility  with  which  it  might  be  executed, 
and  the  results  it  might  produce  to  the 
Bourbon  Monarchy.  He  buoyed  himself  up 
with  hopes  of  an  heroic  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  Spanish  constitutionalists  to  a 
well-appointed  French  army  ;  and  even  cal¬ 
culated  on  the  disaffection  of  the  Due  d’An- 
gouUme’s  forces  when  arrayed  against  the 
liberal  cause.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  who 
knew  the  Spaniards  and  the  French  army  in¬ 
finitely  better  than  Mr.  Canning,  scouted 
these  objections,  though  be  too  had  con¬ 
demned  the  principle  of  the  intervention. 
The  result  was,  the  unresisted  advance  of 
the  French  troops  from  the  Bidassoa  to  Se¬ 
ville,  and  a  success  equal  to  M.  de  Chateau¬ 
briand’s  fondest  expectations,  purchased  with 
scarcely  the  loss  of  a  company  of  infantry. 
Mr.  Cunning  had  entirely  failed  to  estimate 
the  fact,  that  in  the  Southern  countries  of 
Europe,  the  lower  orders  of  the  people  and 
the  masses  of  the  rural  population  are  some¬ 
times  as  well  disposed  to  support  absolute 
government  as  li^ral  institutions ;  and  that 
the  love  of  freedom  has  possessed  itself  of  a 
class,  but  not  of  the  nation. 

The  French  intervention  of  1823  in  Spain 
produced  several  results  which  might  be 
considered  favorable  to  the  principles  then 
contended  for  in  France  by  the  Government 
of  the  Restoration.  It  flattered  the  army 
which  displayed  consummate  discipline,  and 
took  the  held,  for  the  first  time  since  the  Re¬ 
volution,  under  the  white  cockade.  It  satis¬ 
fied  the  Royalist  majority  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  which  seldom  found  King  Louis 
XVIII.  as  royalist  as  itself;  and  it  estab¬ 
lished  close  and  confidential  relations  between. 
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France  and  the  three  great  Continental  Pow¬ 
ers,  leaving  this  country  entirely  isolated  in 
Europe.  “  I  knew  how  it  would  end,”  said 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  M.  de  Marcellus. 
“  They  have  followed  their  notions  of  resent¬ 
ment  ;  and  what  is  the  result  ?  Everything 
is  done  without  us,  or  in  .spite  of  us.  We 
are  separated  from  the  Continent.  Penitus 
toto  divuos  orbe for  even  the  old  Duke 
quoted  Latin  on  the  occasion.  “  Well,  we 
deserved  to  be  left  out ;  for  our  part  in  all 
this  has  not  been  what  it  ought  to  have 
been.”  The  Duke  spoke  truly,  not  because 
Mr.  Canning  had  professed  a  different  prin¬ 
ciple  to  France,  but  because  be  had  asserted 
it  with  pique,  and  carried  it  to  the  length  of 
resentment. 

*'  ‘  They  say,’  said  Mr.  Canning,  the  other  day, 
'that  I  have  biren  mistaken  on  this  affair  of  Spain. 
It  is  better  to  be  mistaken  once  than  twice,  and 
better  to  be  mistaken  twice  than  to  confess  one¬ 
self  mistaken  stall.’ 

"  In  these  enigmatical  subtleties  the  great  in¬ 
terests  of  nations  are  lost.  Mr.  Canning  persists 
in  considering  the  triumph  of  France  as  his  defeat, 
and  eveiything  which  may  lesseiT  our  success  is 
a  relief  to  his  bitterness.”  (P.  359.) 

Yet,  in  writing  these  lines  just  before  he 
had  quitted  London,  on  the  arrival  of  Prince 
Polignac  as  amba^dor,  M.  de  Marcellus 
pointed  out  the  possibility  of  healing  even 
these  wounds,  by  skilful  concessions  to  the 
vanity  of  the  great  English  Minister.  To 
this  overture  Chateaubriand  replied,  in  a  tone 
implying  that  he  was  not  the  man  to  under¬ 
take  that  task,  and  that  all  confidential  rela¬ 
tions  between  himself  and  Mr.  Canning  were 
at  an  end  for  ever — 

**  I  do  not  believe  in  the  fall  of  Mr.  Canning, 
and  I  think,  with  you,  that  he  must  be  fiattered  to 
be  brooght  over :  but  wounded  amour-propre 
never  repents,  never  returns,  never  forgives. 
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when  it  is  not  controlled  in  the  mind  by  lofty  sen¬ 
timents,  and  a  generous  inclination  to  make  sac¬ 
rifices.  Mr.  Canning  has  nothing  of  this.  He 
is  a  man  of  talent,  of  learning,  and  of  wit,  but  he 
has  nothing  about  him  great  or  sincere,  and  his 
ambition  will  always  prevail  over  his  principles.” 
(P.  361.) 

These  are  harsh  words,  and  they  convey 
the  judgment  of  an  embittered  antagonist, 
though  a  successful  one.  They  were  pro¬ 
nounced  by  a  Minister  intoxicated  with  the 
triumph  of  his  policy  and  convinced  of  the 
stability  of  his  power.  Who  would  have 
said,  when  they  were  written,  that  in  a  few 
weeks  from  that  time  this  brilliant  statesman 
would  be  overthrown  by  his  colleague  M.  de 
Villele,  and  suddenly  abandoned  by  the 
Court  to  the  ignominy  of  a  peremptory  dis¬ 
missal  ?  M.  de  Chateaubriand  himself  was 
to  give  the  world  a  memorable  example  of 
that  “  wounded  amour  propre  which  never 
repents  and  never  forgives,”  and  the  discard¬ 
ed  Minister  of  the  Restoration  became  its 
most  formidable  assailant.  More  fortunate 
than  his  rival,  Mr.  Canning  retained  power 
long  enough  to  efface,  by  the  increasing  lus¬ 
tre  of  his  career,  the  recollections  of  bis  fail¬ 
ure  on  the  Spanish  question,  until  he,  too, 
f>erished  under  the  fierce  and  systematic  hos¬ 
tility  of  his  former  colleagues,  who,  even  in 
Lord  Liverpool’s  Cabinet,  had  not  concealed 
their  dissent  from  many  of  bis  opinions.  We 
can  place  no  implicit  reliance  on  the  fidelity 
of  M.  de  Marcellus’s  narrative,  for  he  has 
evidently  embellished  bis  youthful  reminis¬ 
cences,  and  exaggerated  the  importance  of 
the  part  he  play^.  It  is  unfortunate  that, 
with  so  strong  a  desire  to  show  off  M.  de 
Chateaubriand,  Mr.  Canning,  and  himself,  he 
should  leave  on  onr  minds  so  low  an  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  wisdom,  the  dignity,  and  the 
good  faith  of  the  personages  who  figure  most 
conspicuously  in  these  curious  pages. 
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From  the  Quarterly  Reriew  for  April. 

HUMAN  HAIR.* 


SiscB  the  world  began,  hair  has  been  an 
universal  vanity.  Our  young  reader  will 
doubtless  confess  that,  as  his  name  is  tossed 
up  from  landing  to  landing  by  imposing  flun¬ 
kies,  he  passes  his  hands  carefully  through 
his  curls  to  give  them  the  last  flowing  touch 
ere  he  enters  the  ball-room — while  Mr.  Lay- 
ard,  from  out  the  royal  palace  buried  by  the 
sand-storms  of  thousands  of  years,  h  id  shown 
us  what  thorough  *  prigs*  were  the  remote 
Assyrians  in  the  arrangement  of  their  locks 
and  beards.  What  applies  to  the  male  sex 
does  so  with  double  force  to  the  women  ; 
and  we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
Alcibiades  fumed  at  the  waste  of  many  a 
half-hour,  whilst  his  mistress  was  *  putting 
her  hair  tidy,’  or  arranging  the  golden  gra$s- 
hopf/er.  Not  only  as  a  means  of  ornament 
has  the  hair  been  seized  upon  by  all  classes 
and  generations  of  our  kind,  but  it  has  been 
converted  into  an  index,  as  it  were,  of  their 
religious,  political,  and  social  opinions.  The 
difference  between  the  freeman  and  the 
slave  WHS  of  old  indicated  by  the  length  of 
the  hair.  In  Uter  times  we  ail  know  how 
the  Puritan  rejoiced  in  a  •  polled  ’  head, 
whilst  the  Cavalier  flaunted  about  in  exube¬ 
rant  curls;  so  at  the  present  moment  no 
tub-thumper  would  venture  to  address  his 
'dearly  beloved  brethren*  without  having 
previously  plastered  his  hair  into  pendant 
candle-ends.  The  fact  of  its  being  the  only 
part  of  the  body  a  man  can  shape  and  can’e 
according  to  his  fancy  is  suflicient  to  account 
for  the  constancy  with  which  he  has  adopted 
it  as  his  ensign  of  party  and  doctrine,  and 
also  for  the  multitudinous  modes  in  which 
he  has  worn  it.  Leaving  this  part  of  the 
subject  for  a  lime,  however,  we  will  briefly 
consider  those  characteristics  of  hair  which, 
taken  bro-sdly,  art  cannot  modify  nor  fashion 
hide.  Briefly,  we  say,  and  very  imperfectly 
— for  Hair  in  an  ethnological  point  of  view 

•  Di»en»e  of  the  Human  Hair.  From  the  French 
of  M.  Casenave,  Physician  to  the  Hoepital  of  St 
Louie,  Paris ;  with  a  DeeeripUon  of  an  Apparatus 
f  or  Fumigating  the  Scalp.  By  T.  H.  Burgeea, 
M.D.  1861. 


is  itself  a  very  wide  subject,  and  its  adequate 
treatment  would  require  a  far  longer  paper 
than  we  at  present  contemplate. 

Dr.  Prichard,  in  his  laborious  work  on  the 
different  races  of  mankind,  apportions  to  the 
melanic  or  dark-haired  the  greater  portion 
of  the  habitable  globe.  Europe  is  the  chief 
seat  of  the  xantho-comic  or  light-haired 
races;  indeed  they  seem  to  be  almost  con¬ 
fined  to  its  limits,  and  within  those  limits  to 
be  cooped  up  in  certain  degrees  of  north 
latitude. 

From  Norway  and  Sweden,  following  their 
sea-kings,  the  hardy  fair-haired  races  poured 
their  piratical  hordes  down  the  great  over¬ 
hanging  peninsula,  and  as  if  from  some  yard¬ 
arm  thronged  and  dropped,  boarding  the 
great  European  ship,  whose  more  immediate 
defenders  fled  in  consternation  before  them. 
In  this  manner  nearly  the  whole  of  North 
Germany  received  its  prevailing  population, 
and  Britain  in  her  turn  saw  her  primitive 
black-haired  Celts  and  Cymri  driven  into  the 
mountains  of  Scotland  and  Wales.  The 
subsequent  seizures  and  settlements  made 
by  the  Danes  on  our  eastern  coast,  did  not 
in  any  way  interfere  with  the  flood  of  fair¬ 
haired  people  in  possession,  as  they  were  of 
the  same  blond  type ;  and  the  Norman  in¬ 
vasion — in  whatever  proportion  actually  dark 
— would,  in  point  of  aggregate  numbers, 
have  been  far  too  limited  to  affect  it.  The 
indigenous  tribes,  on  the  whole,  seem  to 
have  beep  about  as  completely  eaten  out  by 
the  fierce  fair-haired  men  of  the  North, 
whenever  they  came  in  contact,  as  were  the 
small  black  rats,  once  common  to  our  island 
and  some  portions  of  the  continent,  by  the 
more  powerful  gray  rodent  of  Norway. 

The  chief  features  of  the  ethnological  map 
of  Europe  were  settled  before  the  tenth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  especially  as  regards  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  dark  and  light-haired  races,  it  re¬ 
mains  in  the  mass  pretty  much  the  same  as 
then.  Nevertheless,  certain  intermixtures 
have  been  at  work  shading  off  the  original 
differences.  At  the  present  moment  the 
fairest-haired  inhabitants  of  the  earth  are  to 
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be  found  north  of  the  parallel  48 ;  this  line  flaxen-haired  races  of  the  north  with  the  old 
cuts  off  England,  Belgium,  the  whole  of  southern  population. 

Northern  Germany,  and  a  great  portion  of  If  we  open  a  wider  map  we  only  receive 
Russia.  Between  the  parallels  48  and  45  ampler  proof  that  race  alone  determines  the 
there  seems  to  be  a  debateable  land  of  dark  color  of  the  hair.  Thus,  taking  the  parallel 
brown  hair,  which  includes  northern  France,  of  61  north,  and  following  it  as  it  runs  like 
bwitzerland,  and  part  of  Piedmont,  passes  a  necklace  round  the  world,  we  find  a  dozen 
through  Bohemia  and  Austria  Proper,  and  nations  threaded  upon  it  like  so  many  parti- 
touches  the  Georgian  and  Circassian  pro-  colored  beads.  The  European  portion  of 
vinces  of  the  Czar’s  empire.  Below  this  line  the  necklace  is  light-haired — whereas  the 
again,  Spain,  Naples,  and  Turkey,  forming  Tartars,  northern  Mongols,  and  aboriginal 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  map,  exhibit  American  Indians  have  black  straight  hair — 
the  genuine  dark-haired  races.  So  that,  in  and  Canada  breaks  the  chain  once  more  with 
fact,  taking  Europe  broadly  from  north  to  the  blond  tresses  of  the  Saxon, 
south,  its  peoples  present  in  the  color  of  That  climate  and  food  have  some  eflect  in 
their  hair  a  perfect  gradation — the  light  modifying  race,  and  with  it  hair  as  one  of  its 
flaxen  of  the  colder  latitudes  deepening  by  most  prominent  signs,  we  do  not  deny ;  but 
imperceptible  degrees  into  the  blue-black  of  these  disturbing  causes  must  act  through  a 
the  Mediterranean  shores.  To  this  regular  very  long  period  of  time  to  produce  any 
gradation,  however,  there  are  some  obvious  marked  effect,  and  certainly  within  the  his- 
exceptions.  We  have  already  noticed  the  torical  period  we  have  no  proof  of  a  dark- 
dark  tribes  lingering  within  our  own  island —  haired  people  having  become  light,  or  vice 
the  same  is  true  as  to  the  Celtic  majority  of  versA  of  flowing  hair  changing  into  woolly 
the  Irish ;  and  even  the  Normans,  as  we  locks — Tom  Moore’s  capital  joke  about  the 
now  see  them,  are  decidedly  ranked  among  Irish  niggers  notwithstanding, 
the  black-haired.  On  the  other  hand,  Ve-  Having  said  that  race  determines  the 
nice,  which  is  almost  southern  in  latitude,  color  and  quality  of  the  hair,  we  have  said 
has  always  been  famous  for  the  golden  nearly  all  that  ethnology  teaches  upon  the 
beauty  of  its  hair,  beloved  so  of  Titian  and  subject.  An  examination  of  its  structure 
his  school.  These  isolated  cases,  however,  shows  that  the  difference  of  color  is  entirely 
only  prove  the  rule  that  race  mainly  deter-  owing  to  the  tinct  of  the  fluid  which  fills  the 
mines,  among  other  ethnological  peculiarities,  hollow  tube  in  each  hair.  This  tinct  or 
the  color  and  texture  of  the  hair.  If  latitude  pigment  shows  through  the  cortical  sub- 
or  temperature  affected  it  materially,  Taffy,  stance  in  the  same  manner  that  it  does 
Paddy,  and  Donald  would  by  this  time  have  through  the  epidermis  of  a  negro.  Hair  is 
been  toned  down  pretty  decently  to  the  pre-  in  fact  but  a  modification  of  the  skin.  The 
vailing  fair-haired  type ;  if  even  there  had  same  might  be  said  of  feathers,  horns,  and 
been  much  mixture  of  the  Celt  with  the  scales.  Not  improbably  the  distinguished 
Saxon,  we  should  not  see  the  former  breed  lady  now  honoring  these  pages  with  her 
marked  out  by  such  a  lump  of  darkness  attention,  will  be  shocked  at  hearing  that 
amidst  the  generally  fair  portion  of  the  Eu-  her  satin-soft  shoulder  is  almost  chemically 
ropean  map.  identical  with  the  plated  and  roughened  mail 

The  effect  of  the  admixture  of  races  is  ev-  of  the  crocodile — and  she  will  hardly  per- 
idenced  very  strongly,  we  think,  by  compar-  haps  believe  us  when  we  inform  her  that  her 
ing  the  inhabitants  of  the  great  capitals  with  bird,  when  he  sets  right  some  erring  feather 
the  populations  of  their  respective  countries,  with  his  beak,  is  acting  with  the  same  chem- 
London,  the  centre  of  the  world,  is  neither  ically  composed  instrument  upon  the  same 
fair  nor  dark-haired,  but  contains  within  it-  chemically  composed  material  as  Mademoi- 
self  all  shades  of  color.  Even  so  the  Paris-  selle  does  when  she  disentangles  with  a  comb 
ian  no  more  represents  the  black-haired  her  charming  mistress’s  softly-flowing  tress- 
Norman  or  swart  Breton  than  our  cockney  es.  The  fond  lover  again,  as  he  kisses  some 
does  the  pure  Saxon  of  the  southern  and  treasured  lock,  will  doubtless  be  disgusted 
western  counties.  Vienna  is  another  exam-  when  we  tell  him,  that,  apart  from  the  sen- 
pie.  What  went  on  rapidly  in  such  cities  as  timent,  he  might  as  well  impress  his  fervent 
these,  has  been  progressing  more  slowly  in  lips  upon  a  pig’s  pettitoe,  or  even  upon  the 
those  countries  which  form  the  highways  of  famous  Knob  Kerry,  made  out  of  the  horn 
nations.  Thus  the  brown  hair  of  middle  of  a  rhinoceros,  carried  by  the  king  of  hun- 
Europe  is  the  neutral  tint,  which  has  natu-  ters,  Mr.  Roualleyn  Gordon  Cummin^, 
rally  resulted  from  the  admixture  of  the  The  hair,  anatomically  considered,  is  com- 
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posed  of  three  parts — the  follicle  or  tubular 
depression  in  the  skin  into  which  the  hair  is 
inserted — the  bulb  or  root  of  the  hair — and 
the  stalk  or  cortical  part  Oiled  with  pigment. 
A  single  hair,  with  its  follicle,  might  be 
roughly  likened  to  a  hyacinth  growing  from 
a  glass — with  this  difference,  that  the  hair  is 
supplied  with  nutriment  exclusively  from 
below.  The  bulb,  which  rests  upon  the  re¬ 
ticulated  bed  of  capillary  vessels  of  the  cutis 
and  sub-cutaneous  tissue,  draws  its  pigment 
cells  or  coloring  matter  directly  from  the 
blood — in  like  manner,  the  horny  sheatl^  is 
secreted  directly  from  the  capillaries — so 
that,  unlike  the  hyacinth-plant,  it  grows  at 
its  root  instead  of  at  its  free  extremity.  A 
hair  is  not,  as  it  appears,  a  smooth  cylindri¬ 
cal  tube  like  a  quill ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
made  up  of  a  vast  number  of  little  horny 
laminae : — or  our  reader  might  realize  its 
structure  to  herself  by  placing  a  number  of 
thimbles  one  within  the  other — and  as  she 
adds  to  this  column  by  supplying  fresh 
thimbles  below,  she  will  get  a  good  notion  of 
the  manner  in  which  each  hair  grows,  and 
will  see  that  its  oldest  portion  must  be  its 
free  extremity. 

The  pigment  cells  have  been  scrutinized  by 
Liebig,  who  6nd3  a  considerable  difference 
in  their  constitution  according  to  their  color. 
His  results  may  be  thus  tabularized : 

Fair  Hair.  Brown  Hai-.  Blaok  Hair. 
Carbon  -  -  49  345  50-699  499  35 

Hrdrogan  •  •  6  576  6  613  6  631 

Nitrogen  -  17-936  !7'936  17  936 

Oxygen  and  snlphnr  96- 143  24  S99  95-496 

From  this  analysis  it  would  appear  that  the 
beautiful  golden  hair  owes  its  brightness  to 
an  excess  of  sulphur  and  oxygen  with  a  de¬ 
ficiency  of  carbon,  whilst  black  hair  owes  its 
jetty  aspect  to  an  excess  of  carbon  and  a 
deficiency  of  sulphur  and  oxygen.  Vauque- 
lin  traces  an  oxide  of  iron  in  the  latter,  and 
also  in  red  hair.  The  coloring  matter,  how¬ 
ever,  forms  but  one  portion  of  the  difference 
existing  between  the  soft  luxuriant  tangles  of 
the  Saxon  girl  and  the  coarse  blue-black 
locks  of  the  North  American  squaw.  The 
size  and  quality  of  each  hair,  and  the  manner 
•  in  which  it  is  planted,  tell  powerfully  in  de¬ 
termining  the  line  between  the  two  races. 

Another  eminent  German  has  undergone 
the  enormous  labor  of  counting  the  num¬ 
ber  of  hairs  in  heads  of  four  different 
colors.  In  a  blond  one  he  found  140,400 
hairs;  in  a  brown,  109,440;  in  a  black, 
102,962 ;  and  in  a  red  one,  88,740.  What 
the  red  and  black  beads  wanted  in  number  of 
«  hairs,  was  made  up,  however,  in  the  greater 


bulk  of  the  hairs  individually  ;  and,  in  all 
probability,  the  scalps  were  pretty  equal  in 
weight.  It  is  to  the  fineness  and  multiplicity 
of  hairs  that  blond  tresses  owe  the  rich  and 
silk-like  character  of  their  flow — a  circum¬ 
stance  which  artists  have  so  loved  to  dwell 
upon. 

Shakspeare  especially  seems  to  have  de¬ 
lighted  in  golden  hair.  ‘  Her  sunny  locks 
hung  on  her  temples  like  the  golden  fleece’ — 
so  Bassanio  describes  Portia  in  The  Mer¬ 
chant  of  Venice.  Again,  in  the  Two  Gen¬ 
tlemen  of  Verona,  Julia  says  of  Sylvia  and 
herself — *  Her  hair  is  auburn — mine  is  per¬ 
fect  yellow.’  Twenty  other  passages  will 
suggest  themselves  to  every  reader.  Black 
hair  he  only  mentions  twice  throughout  bis 
entire  plays,  clearly  showing  that  he  imagin¬ 
ed  light  hair  to  be  the  peculiar  attribute  of 
soft  and  delicate  woman.  A  similar  par¬ 
tiality  for  this  color,  touched  with  the  sun, 
runs,  however,  through  the  great  majority  of 
the  poets — old  Homer  himself  for  one: — 
and  the  best  painters  have  seized,  with  the 
same  instinct,  upon  golden  tresses.  A  walk 
through  any  gallery  of  old  masters  will  in¬ 
stantly  settle  this  point.  There  is  not  a  sin¬ 
gle  female  head  in  the  National  Gallery — 
beginning  with  those  glorious  *  Studies  of 
Heads,’  the  highest  ideal  of  female  beauty 
by  such  an  idealist  as  Correggio,  and  ending 
with  the  full-blown  blondes  of  the  prodigal 
Rubens :  there  is  not  a  single  black-haired 
female  head  among  them. 

One  is  struck,  in  passing  along  the  streets, 
by  the  curiosities  one  sees  in  those  armo¬ 
ries  of  Venus,  the  hairdressers’  windows. 
Whence  come  those  magnificent  head-dresses 
which  the  waxen  dummies  slowly  display  as 
they  revolve  ?  F rom  what  source  issue  those 
pendant  tresses  gleaming  in  the  background, 
with  which  the  blooming  belle,  aptly  entang¬ 
ling  their  snaky  coil  with  her  own,  tempts 
our  eligible  Adams  ?  Who  are  they  that 
denude  themselves  of  coal-,black  locks,  that 
she  who  can  afford  a  price  may  shore  up  her 
tottering  beauty  ?  Alas  !  free  trading  Eng¬ 
land,  even  for  her  hair,  has  to  depend  upon 
the  foreigner.  Among  the  many  curious  oc¬ 
cupations  of  the  metropolis  is  that  of  the 
human-hair  merchant.  Of  these  there  are 
many,  and  they  import  between  them  up¬ 
wards  of  five  tons  annually.  Black  hair 
comes  mainly  from  Brittany  and  the  South 
of  France,  where  it  is  collected  principally 
by  one  adventurous  virtuoso,  who  travels 
from  fair  to  fair,  and  buys  up  and  shears  the 
crops  of  the  neighboring  damsels.  Mr. 
Francis  Trollope,  in  his  Summer  in  Brittany, 
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gives  a  lively  description  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  young  girls  of  the  country  bring 
this  ringular  commodity  to  market,  as  regu¬ 
larly  as  peas  or  cabbages.  Staring  his  fill 
at  a  fair  in  Cullenee,  he  says — 

‘  What  surprised  me  more  than  all,  by  the  sinpii- 
larity  and  novelty  of  the  thing,  were  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  dealers  in  hair.  In  various  parts  of 
the  motley  crowd  there  were  three  or  four  differ¬ 
ent  purchasers  of  this  commodity,  who  travel  the 
country  for  the  purpose  of  attending  the  fairs  and 
buying  the  tresses  of  the  peasant  girls.  They 
have  particularly  fine  hair,  and  frequently  in  the 
greatest  abundance.  I  should  have  thought  that 
female  vanity  would  have  effectually  prevented 
such  a  traffic  as  this  being  carried  to  any  extent. 
But  there  seemed  to  be  no  difficulty  in  finding 
possessors  of  beautiful  heads  of  hair  perfectly 
willing  to  sell.  We  saw  several  girls  sheared, 
one  a^r  the  other,  like  sheep,  and  as  many  more 
standing  ready  for  the  shears,  with  their  caps  in 
their  hands,  and  their  long  hair  combed  out,  and 
hanging  down  to  their  waists.  Some  of  the  ope¬ 
rators  were  men,  and  some  women.  By  the  side' 
of  the  dealer  was  placed  a  large  basket,  into 
which  every  successive  crop  of  hair,  tied  up  into 
a  wbisp  by  itself,  was  thrown.  No  doubt  the 
reason  of  the  indifference  to  their  tresses,  on  the 
part  of  the  fair  Bretonnes,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
invariable  “  mode”  which  covers  every  head, 
from  childhood  upwards,  with  close  caps,  which 
entirely  prevents  any  part  of  the  hair  from  being 
seen,  and  of  course  as  totally  conceals  the  want 
of  it.  The  money  given  for  the  hair  is  about  20 
sous,  or  else  a  gaudy  cotton  handkerchief — they 
net  immense  profits  by  their  trips  through  the 
country.’ 

This  hair  is  the  finest  and  most  silken 
black  hair  that  can  be  procured.  Light  hair 
all  comes  from  Germany,  where  it  is  collected 
by  a  company  of  Dutch  farmers,  who  come 
over  for  orders  once  a  year.  It  would  appear 
that  either  the  fashion  or  the  necessity  of 
England  has,  within  a  recent  period,  com¬ 
pletely  altered  the  relative  demands  from  the 
two  countries.  Forty  years  ago,  according 
to  one  of  the  first  in  the  trade,  the  light 
German  hair  alone  was  called  for,  and  he 
almost  raved  about  a  peculiar  golden  tint 
which  was  supremely  prized,  and  which  his 
father  used  to  keep  very  close,  only  pro¬ 
ducing  it  to  favorite  customers,  in  the  same 
manner  that  our  august  sherry-lord,  or  hock- 
herr,  spares  to  particular  friends — or  now 
and  then,  it  is  said,  to'  influential  literary 
characters — a  few  magnums  of  some  rare 
and  renowned  vintage.  Tliis  treasured  article 
he  sold  at  8«.  an  ounce — nearly  double  the 
priee  of  silver.  Now  all  this  has  passed 
away — and  the  dark  shades  of  brown  from 
France  are  chiefly  called  for.  Our  informant. 


venturing  boldly  into  a  subject  wherewith 
ethnologists  fear  to  tackle,  delivers  it  as  his 
opinion  that  the  color  of  the  hair  of  English 
people  has  changed  within  the  last  half- 
century,  and  that  the  great  intercourse  since 
the  war  with  southern  nations  has  deepened 
by  many  tints  the  predominating  Saxon 
blond  of  our  forefathers.  The  same  intelli¬ 
gent  prompter  assured  us  that  any  one 
accustomed  to  deal  in  hair  could  tell  by  smell 
alone  the  difference  between  German  and 
French  hair — nay,  that  he  himself  “  when 
his  nose  was  in”  could  discriminate  between 
Irikh,  Scotch,  Welsh,  and  Engl'ish  hair!  The 
destination  of  the  imported  article  is  of 
course  principally  the  boudoirs  of  our  fash¬ 
ionable  world,  and  the  glo8.sy  ringlets  which 
the  poor  peasant  girl  of  Tours  parted  with 
for  a  few  sous,  as  a  nest-e^g  towards  her 
dowry,  have  doubtless  aided  in  procuring  '*a 
suitable  helpmate”  for  some  blue  spinster  or 
fast  Dowager  of  Mayfair.  Wigs  of  course 
absorb  some  portion  of  the  spoil — and  a 
cruel  suspicion  rises  in  our  mind  that  the 
Comical  artists  of  this  our  Babylon  do  not 
confine  themselves  to  the  treasured  relics 
intrusted  to  their  care,  but  that  many  a  sor¬ 
rowing  relative  kisses  without  suspicion  me¬ 
mentoes  eked  out  from  hair  that  grew  not 
upon  the  head  of  the  beloved  one. 

The  pure  whiteness  of  the  h.air  in  Albinos 
is  owing  to  the  perfect  absence  of  pigment — 
an  absence  which  extends  itself  to  the  cho¬ 
roid  coat  of  the  eye  and  also  to  the  iris.  This 
condition  of  non-development,  which  amounts 
to  a  physical  defect,  in  man,  seems  to  be  the 
normal  condition  of  many  animals — such  as 
white  bears,  white  mice,  white  rabbits,  and 
white  weasels — in  which  the  pink  eye  denotes 
a  total  lack  of  coloring  matter ;  whilst  white 
feathers  and  hair  are  very  common  among 
birds  and  animals,  and  in  many  of  them 
indeed  this  color — or  rather  negative  of  color 
— is  constant. 

The  gray  hair  of  age  and  debility  in  the 
human  subject  results,  it  is  supposed,  from  a 
withdrawal  of  the  pigment  cells.  We  feel 
that  we  are  now  touching  upon  a  part  of  our 
subject  that  becomes  personal  to  not  a  few 
of  our  most  respected  readers.  Many  a 
viveur  who  has  taken  no  note  of  time  is 
suddenly  startled  by  the  discovery,  as  he 
shaves,  of  a  few  gray  hairs — ”  pursuivants 
of  Death” — and  he  eradicates  the  t^ll-tales 
with  anything  but  an  agreeable  sensation. 
Our  Parisian  friends,  who  seem  to  be  pro¬ 
foundly  afflicted  at  the  appearance  of  the 
first  snows  of  age,  have  organised  a  diligent 
army  of  young  girls  to  war  against  decay, 
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and  to  wrest  from  Time  the  fatal  ensigns  he 
plants  upon  our  brow.  The  Salont  Lpila- 
toires,  where  youth  pays  this  little  attention 
to  age  for  an  inconceivably  small  sum. 
usually  hang  out  Plus  de  Cbeveux  Gris” 
— and  indeed  of  late  we  observe  London 
advertisements  beginning  with  ”  No  more 
Gray  Hairs.”  White  hair,  however,  is  not 
necessarily  the  slow  work  and  certain  mark 
of  age.  Some  persons  become  gray  very 
young;  we  believe  that  many  in  the  prime 
vigor  of  life  are  'suddenly  blanched  from  the 
e^ct  of  terror,  or  some  other  great  mental 
disturbance.  Marie  Antoinette’s  hair,  it 
seems  to  be  allowed,  turned  gray  in  the 
night  preceding  her  execution.  A  case  came 
lately  under  our  own  observation,  in  which  a 
soldier,  in  order  to  escape  the  service,  ma- 
lingered  in  an  hospital  for  three  months, 
feigning  rheumatism,  and  such  was  his  anx¬ 
iety  to  keep  up  the  deception  (which  was, 
however,  completely  penetrated  by  his  ined- 
ical  attendant)  that  he  turned  perfectly  gray, 
although  quite  a  young  man.  In  these  cases 
of  emotion,  it  is  supposed  that  the  blood 
sends  some  fluid  among  the  pigment  of  the 
hair,  which  at  once  discharges  its  color.  In 
some,  though  very  rare  instances,  persons 
have  been  born  with  patches  of  white  hair, 
and  there  is  at  present  in  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History  at  Paris  a  portrait  of  a  pie¬ 
bald  negro,  in  which  the  hair  of  the  head 
presents  very  much  the  parti-colored  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  wigs  exposed  in  the  windows, 
half  black  and  white,  as  specimens  of  the 
power  of  the  various  hair-dyes. 

Women  are  quite  as  often  gray  as  men, 
but  from  baldness  they  are  almost  entirely 
exempt.  This  is  owing  in  a  great  measure 
to  the  larger  deposit  of  fat  in  the  female 
scalp,  which  allows  of  a  freer  circulation  in 
the  capillaries  of  the  skin.  Eunuchs,  who 
possess  much  subcutaneous  fat  in  this  part, 
are  never  bald.  The  scalp  of  a  bald  man  is 
singularly  smooth  and  ivory  like  in  texture; 
a  fact  which  Chaucer  noticed  in  the  Friar — 
‘  His  crown  it  shon  like  any  glass.’  This 
denseness  of  texture  in  the  skin  is  owing  to 
the  destruction  of  the  bulbs  of  the  hair  and 
the  closure  of  the  follicles ;  any  attempt  to 
reproduce  the  natural  covering  of  the  head 
on  such  surfaces  will  prove  quite  hopeless. 
From  some  cause  or  other,  baldness  seems 
to  befall  much  younger  men  now  than  it  did 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  A  very  observant 
hatter  informed  us,  a  short  time  since,  that 
he  imagined  much  of  it  was  owing  to  the 
common  use  of  silk  bats,  which,  from  their 
impermeability  to  the  air,  keep  the  head  at 


a  much  higher  temperature  than  the  old 
beaver  structures  ;  which,  he  also  informed 
us,  went  out  principally  because  we  had 
used  up  all  the  beavers  in  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company’s  territories.  The  adoption 
of  silk  bats  has,  however,  given  them  time, 
it  seems,  to  replenish  the  breed.  This  fact 
affords  a  singular  instance  of  the  influence  of 
fashion  upon  the  animals  of  a  remote  conti¬ 
nent.  It  would  be  more  singular  still  if  the 
silk-hat  theory  of  baldness  has  any  truth  in 
it,  as  it  would  then  turn  out  that  we  were 
saciiflcing  our  own  natural  nap  in  order  that 
the  beaver  might  recover  his.  Without  en¬ 
dorsing  the  speculative  opinion  of  our  hatter, 
we  may,  we  believe,  state  it  as  a  well  ascer¬ 
tained  circumstance  that  soldiers  in  helmelted 
regiments  are  oftener  bald  than  any  other  of 
our  heroic  defenders. 

Hair,  the  universal  vanity,  has  of  course 
been  seized  upon  universally  by  quacks — it 
has  proved  to  them  indeed  the  true  Golden 
Fleece.  Science,  as  though  such  a  subject 
were  beneath  its  attention,  has  left  the  care 
of  the  most  beautiful  ornament  of  the  body 
in  the  hands  of  the  grossest  charlatans.  M. 
Cazenave  is  the  only  scientific  person  who 
has  ever  treated  at  any  length  of  the  hair, 
or  has  shown,  by  the  light  of  physiology, 
what  art  is  capable  of  doing,  and  what  it  is 
powerless  to  do,  in  cases  of  disease  and  bald¬ 
ness.  Those  who  understand  how  the  hair 
is  nourished  can  but  smile  at  the  monstrous 
gullibility  of  the  public  in  putting  such  faith 
in  the  puffs  and  extracts  of  the  hair-re¬ 
viewers.  Really,  the  old  joke  of  the  power 
of  a  certain  preparation  to  restore  the  bald 
places  in  hair-trunks  and  in  wornout  boas, 
lias  become  a  popular  working  belief.  There 
is  one  fact  which  every  one  should  know, 
aiid  which  would  be  sufficient  to  rout  at 
once  all  the  trash  with  which  people  load 
their  heads.  The  blood  is  the  only  Macassar 
of  the  hair,  the  only  oil  which  can  with  truth 
be  said  to  '  insinuate  its  balsamic  properties 
into  the  pores  of  the  head,’  dec.,  dec.  Oils 
and  pomades  may  fur  a  time  moisten  and 
clog  the  hair,  but  over  its  growth  or  nourish¬ 
ment  they  are  absolutely  powerless,  'fhe 
fine  network  of  vessels  on  which  the  bulbs 
of  the  hair  rest  is  alone  capable  of  maintain¬ 
ing  its  healthy  existence.  To  a  sluggishness 
in  the  capillary  circulation  baldness  is  mainly 
due;  when  this  sluggishness  is  the  result  of 
a  general  failure  of  the  system,  consequent 
upon  age,  as  we  have  said  before,  no  art  wi^ 
avail — the  inevitable  Delilah  proceeds  un¬ 
challenged  with  her  noiseless  shears.  When, 
1  on  the  contrary,  baldness  proceeds  from  any 
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temporary  cause — when  the  bulb  still  re¬ 
mains  intact — slight  friction  with  a  rough 
towel  or  a  brush,  aided  by  some  gently 
irritating  pomade,  is  the  only  course  to  hie 
pursued.  Dupuytren,  who  made  baldness 
the  subject  of  a  chapter  in  his  great  work 
on  Skin  Diseases,  gives  the  following  receipt, 
which  seems  to  us  calculated  to  produce  the 
desired  result — to  promote  capillary  circula¬ 
tion,  and  a  consequent  secretion  of  the  ma¬ 
terials  of  hair-growth ; — 

R.  Purified  beef-marrow  .  Sviij. 

Acetate  of  lead  .  .  .  3j. 

Peruvian  balsam  .  .  3iij. 

Alcohol  . 3j. 

Tinct.  of  cantharides, 
cloves,  and  canella  .  aa  mxv. 

Mix. 

We  do  not  see  why  internal  applications 
should  not  be  tried,  and  we  are  not  at  all 
certain  that  gelatine  soups  and  pills  made  of 
the  ashes  of  burnt  hair  might  not  be  effectual 
in  baldness,  as  those  ingredients  would 
supply  to  the  blood  the  materials  necessary 
for  the  production  of  hirsute  growths.  Those 
who  have  bad  taste  enough  to  obliterate 
with  hair-dye  the  silvery  livery  of  age  should 
at  least  keep  in  mind  the  horrible  position  in 
which  Mr.  Tittlebat  Titmouse  found  himself, 
whose  carrots  were  turned  into  a  lively 
green ;  *  they  should  also  be  informed  that 
nitrate  of  silver  is  the  chief  ingredient  of  all 
the  preparations,  which  in  most  cases  act  by 
entirely  altering  the  cortical  portion  of  the 
hair. 

Once  a  month,  at  shortest,  we  of  the  male 
sex  are,  by  the  exigencies  of  fashion,  obliged 
to  submit  our  heads  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
the  executioner.  Swathed  in  wrappers  of 
calico,  the  head  fixed  by  a  neckful  of  tor¬ 
menting  short  hairs,  a  man  is  planted  like  an 
unfortunate  wicket,  and  bowled  at  by  the 
abhorred  barber  with  pomatum- pots,  es¬ 
sences.  tinctures,  and  small  talk.  Our  friend 
Punch,  who  seems  to  have  suffered  from 
this  martyrdom,  recommends  a  very  neat 
style  of  batting,  or  rather  of  blocking  the 
balls,  as  thus  : — 

Scene — A  Barber't  Shop.  Barber's  men  engaged 
in  cutting  hair,  making  tcigt,  and  other  barbar- 
esque  (rperatinns. 

Enter  Jones,  meeting  Oilt  the  barber. 
Jones.  I  wish  my  hair  cut 
Oity.  Pray,  sir,  take  a  seat. 

[Oily  pu/s  chair  for  Jones,  who  sits.  During 
the  following  dialogue  Oily  continues  cut¬ 
ting  Jones’s  hair. 

Oily.  We’ve  had  much  wet,  sir. 

Jones.  Very  much  indeed. 


Oily.  And  yet  November’s  early  days  were  fine.  , 
Jones.'‘They  were. 

Oily.  I  hop^  fair  weather  might  have  lasted  us 
Until  the  end. 

Jones.  At  one  time — so  did  I. 

Oily.  But  we  have  had  it  very  wet. 

Jones.  We  have. 

[A  pause  of  some  minutes. 
Oily.  I  know  not,  sir,  who  cut  your  hair  last 
time ; 

But  this  I  say,  sir,  it  was  badly  cut : 

No  doubt ’t  was  in  the  country. 

Jtmes.  No !  in  town  ! 

Oily.  Indeed!  I  should  have  fancied  otherwise. 
Jones.  *Twas  cut  in  town — and  in  this  very 
room. 

Oily.  Amazement ! — but  I  now  remember  well. 
We  had  an  awkward  new  provincial  hand, 

A  fellow  from  the  country.  Sir,  he  did 
More  damage  to  my  business  in  a  week 
Than  all  my  skill  can  in  a  year  repair. 

He  must  have  cut  your  hair. 

Jones  (looking  at  him).  No — ’twas  yourself. 
Oily.  Myself !  Impossible !  You  must  mistake. 
Jones.  I  don’t  mistake — ’twas  you  that  cut  my 
hair. 

[A  long  pause,  interrupted  only  by  the  clipping 
of  the  scissors. 

Oily.  Your  hair  is  very  dry,  sir. 

Jones.  Oh  !  indeed. 

Oily.  Our  Vegetable  Extract  moistens  it. 

Jones.  I  like  it  dry. 

Oily.  But,  sir !  the  hair  when  dry 
Turns  quickly  gray. 

Jones.  That  color  I  prefer. 

Oily.  But  hair,  when  gray,  will  rapidly  fall  off. 
And  baldness  will  ensue. 

Jones.  I  would  be  bald. 

Oily.  Perhaps  you  mean  to  say  you’d  like  a 
wig.— 

We’ve  wigs  so  natural  they  can’t  be  told 
From  real  hair. 

Jones.  Deception  I  detest. 

[Another  pause  ensues,  during  tchich  Oily 
blows  down  Jones’s  neck,  and  relieves  him 
from  the  linen  wrapper  in  which  he  has  been 
enveloped  during  the  process  of  hair-cutting. 
Oily.  We’ve  brushes,  soaps,  and  scent,  of  every 
kind. 

Jones.  I  see  you  have.  (Pays  6d.)  I  think 
you’ll  find  that  right. 

Oily.  If  there  is  nothing  I  can  show  yon,  sir. 
Jones.  No:  nothing.  Yet — there  may  be  some¬ 
thing,  too,  , 

That  you  may  show  me. 

Oily.  Name  it,  sir. 

Jones.  The  door.  [Exit  Jones. 

Oily  (to  his  man.)  That’s  a  rum  customer  at 
any  rate. 

Had  I  cut  him  as  short  as  he  cut  me. 

How  little  hair  upon  his  head  would  be  ! 

But  if  kind  friends  will  all  our  pains  requite. 
We’ll  hope  for  better  luck  another  night. 

[Shop-bell  rings  and  curtain  falls. 

Touching  upon  the  subject  of  applications 
for  nourishing  the  hair,  we  must  not  omit  the 
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most  important  and  imposing,  though  some 
people  imagine  perfectlv  apocryphal,  con¬ 
tributors — Bears.  We  know  Bruin  has  of 
late  been  declared  a  humbug,  and  there  is 
but  too  prevalent  an  opinion  abroad  that  he 
does  not  let  his  genuine  grease  flow  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind  as  freely  as  barbers  would 
have  us  believe  from  the  announcement  we 
so  often  see  in  back  streets  of  “  another 
bear  to  be  killed.”  After  full  inquiry,  how¬ 
ever,  we  find  that  Bruin  still  bleeds  without 
murmuring  for  an  ungrateful  public.  During 
the  winter  months,  upwards  of  fifty  bears 
yield  up  the  ghost  in  this  metropolis  alone, 
and  they  are  we  find  very  regular  passengers 
between  the  ports  of  St.  Petersburg  and 
London.  The  destiny  of  these  creatures 
affords  a  singular  instance  of  the  manner  in 
which  extremes  meet — the  shaggy  denizen 
of  a  Russian  forest  having  at  last  the  honor 
of  yielding  up  his  precious  fat  to  make 
glossy  and  smooth  the  ringlets  of  an  irre¬ 
sistible  Puseyite.  If  Ursa  Major  could  only 
know  bis  distinguished  future ! 

In  order  to  combat  the  growing  skepticism 
as  to  “  h.airdressers’  bears,”  a  worthy  son  of 
the  craft  in  the  neighborhood  of  St.  Giles’ 
Church,  was  long  in  the  habit,  when  he 
slaughtered  a  Muscovite,  of  hanging  him  by 
chains  out  of  the  second-floor  window,  with 
an  inscription  to  the  effect  that  customers 
bringing  their  own  gallipots  might  cut  the 
fat  out  for  themselves. 

The  history  of  the  coiffure  commenced, 
we  suppose,  when  Eve  first  gazing  on  a 
brook  (not  far  from  the  Tree)  discovered  the 
dishevelled  condition  of  her  head-gear.  As 
far  back  as  we  have  any  records  of  man,  we 
find  a  more  or  less  elaborate  fashion  of 
dressing  the  hair.  As  we  have  said  before, 
the  Nineveh  statues  and  relievos  show  us 
how  justly  the  old  Hebrew  prophets  describe 
and  rebuke  the  dandyism  of  Sennacherib’s 
captains  and  counsellors.  A  modem  Truefitt 
with  all  his  skill  most  wonder  as  he  crazes 
upon  those  exquisite  plaitings,  and  bossings, 
and  curlings  which  extended  over  the  beard 
as  well  as  the  head  of  the  Assyrian.  A 
glimpse  at  the  wig  found  in  the  temple  of 
Isis  at  Thebes,  and  now,  as  has  also  been 
mentioned,  among  the  glories  of  the  Museum, 
proves  that  the  Egyptians,  of  even  an  earlier 
epoch  probably,  were  most  studious  of  their 
toilet.  The  Greeks,  however,  with  their 
innate  love  of  the  beautiful,  carried  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  hair  to  the  highest  point 
of  artistic  excellence.  The  marbles  which 
have  come  down  to  us  testify  to  this  perfec¬ 


tion,  and  after  a  lapse  of  eighteen  hundred 
years  all  the  nations  of  Christendom,  dis¬ 
carding  their  own  hideous  devices,  have  re¬ 
turned  with  more  or  less  scrupulousness  to 
the  models  so  bequeathed.  The  Roman 
dames  speedily  overlaid  the  simple  beauty 
of  the  Greek  mode,  piled  upon  their  beads 
imitations  of  castles  and  crowns,  hoisted 
their  hair  in  intricate  wreaths,  and  knotted  it 
with  a  tiresome  elaborateness.  The  men 
generally  showed  better  taste,  and  continued 
to  sport  sharp  crisp  locks  after  the  manner 
of  “  the  curM  Antony,”  sometimes  with  the 
addition  of  the  beard,  sometimes  without  it. 
By  and  bye,  however,  among  other  signs  of 
decadence,  the  simple  male  coiffure  was 
thrown  aside  for  more  luxurious  fashions, 
and  the  Emperor  Commodus  for  one  is  said 
to  have  powdered  his  hair  with  gold. 

Outside  of  Rome,  long  hair  was  generally 
prevalent  among  freemen.  The  slaves  were 
invariably  cropped,  and  Csesar  relates  that 
he  always  ordered  the  populations  of  the 
provinces  he  bad  conquered  to  shave  off  their 
hair  as  a  sign  of  their  subjection.  In  the 
decline  of  the  Empire,  when  any  of  these 
provinces  revolted,  the  insurgent  captains  di¬ 
rected  the  masses  to  wear  their  hair  long 
again,  as  a  signal  of  recovered  freedom. 
Thus  the  hair-crops  of  whole  countries  were 
alternately  mown  and  allowed  to  grow  like 
so  many  fields  at  the  command  of  the  hus¬ 
bandman — the  most  important  of  facts  po¬ 
litical  being  indicated — (we  despise  the  vile 
imputation  of  a  pun) — by  the  state  of  the 
poll.  Long  hair,  during  the  dark  ages,  was 
very  much  respected ;  and  at  the  beginning 
of  the  French  monarchy  the  people  chose 
their  kings  by  the  length  of  their  locks.  In 
our  own  island  it  was  equally  esteemed  ;  and 
so  far  from  its  being  considered  a  mark  of 
effeminacy  to  carefully  attend  it,  we  are  told 
that  the  Danish  officers  who  were  quartered 
upon  the  English  in  the  reign  of  Ethelred 
the  Unready  won  the  hearts  of  the  ladies  by 
the  length  and  beauty  of  their  hair,  which 
they  combed  at  least  once  a-day.  The  clergy 
seem  to  have  been  the  only  class  of  men 
who  wore  the  hair  short,  and  this  they  did 
as  a  kind  of  mortification.  Not  content  with 
exercising  this  virtue  themselves,  however, 
they  attempted  to  impose  it  upon  the  laity. 
Thus  St.  Anselm  fulminated  orders  against 
long  hair,  both  in  England  and  France. 
There  was  a  kind  of  hair  which  received  the 
honor  of  a  special  canon  denouncing  it. 
This  hair,  crisp^  by  art,  was  styled  by  them 
the  malice  of  the  Devil.  The  following  rep- 
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reeenU — in  modernized  form,  of  coarse — the 
terms  in  which  the  French  Bishops  anathe¬ 
matized  it : — 

“  Prenant  un  soin  paternel  de  punir,  autant 
qu’il  est  a  propos,  ceux  qui  portent  des  cheveux 
frifi^s  et  bouclds  par  artifice,  pour  faire  tomber 
dans  le  pidge  les  personnes  qui  les  voient,  nous 
les  exhortons  et  leur  enjoignons  de  vivre  plus 
modesteonent,  en  sorte  qu’on  ne  remarque  plus  en 
eux  aucuTU  reUe$  de  la  malice  du  diable.  Si  qnel- 
qu’un  peche  contre  ce  canon,  qu’il  soit  excom- 
muuid !” 

Indeed,  so  many  and  such  complicated  and 
contradictory  ordinances  were  issued  by 
like  authority  about  the  seventh  and  eighth 
centuries,  that  some  wag  sugge  .ted  that  the 
young  fellows  should  continue  to  wear  their 
hair  long  until  the  church  had  settled  what 
short  hair  really  was.  In  England  the  clergy 
did  not  confine  themselves  merely  to  de¬ 
nouncing  the  flowing  tresses  of  the  nobility; 
impregnated  with  the  practical  turn  of  mind 
of  the  country,  they  acted  as  well  as  talked. 
Thus  Serlo,  a  Norman  prelate,  preaching 
before  Henry  II.  and  bis  court,  brought  the 
whole  parly  to  such  a  state  of  repentance 
respecting  the  profligate  length  of  their  locks, 
that  they  consented  to  give  them  up,  where¬ 
upon  the  crafty  churchman  pulled  a  pair  of 
shears  out  of  his  sleeve,  and  secured  his  vic¬ 
tory  by  clearing  the  royal  head  in  a  twink¬ 
ling.  Such  occasional  results  of  pious  im¬ 
pulse  were,  however,  of  little  avail ;  on  the 
whole  the  abomination  remained  throughout 
the  early  reigns  of  both  France  and  England 
quite  triumphant.  In  Richard  II.’s  time  the 
men  as  well  as  the  women  confined  the  hair 
over  the  brow  with  a  fillet.  What  the  clergy, 
with  all  th^ir  threats  of  excommunication 
and  promises  of  paradise,  could  not  effect  in 
a  series  of  ages,  was  at  last  brought  about 
by  an  accident.  Francis  I.,  having  been 
wounded  in  the  head  at  a  tournament,  was 
obliged  to  have  his  hair  cropped,  whereupon 
the  whole  of  fashionable  France  gave  up 
their  locks  out  of  compliment  to  the  sovereign. 
In  the  History  of  England,  illustrated  with 
woodcuts  of  the  kings’  heads,  which  we  have 
all  of  us  thumbed  over  so  at  school,  the  sud¬ 
den  and  complete  change  in  the  method  of 
wearing  the  hair  between  the  installation  of 
the  Tudor  dynasty  and  the  meridian  of  bluff 
King  Hal  must  be  well  remembered.  The 
portraits  of  the  latter  period  by  Holbein  are, 
however,  the  best  of  illustrations.  The  wo¬ 
men,  as  well  as  the  men,  appear  almost  to¬ 
tally  deprived  of  hair,  and  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  much  of  the  hard  expression 


of  features,  which  especially  marks  the  fe¬ 
male  heads  of  Henry  VIII.’s  great  painter, 
was  owing  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  softening 
influence  of  the  hair.  The  close  cropping  of 
the  gentlemen,  on  the  other  hand,  gave  them 
a  virile  aspect  which  especially  suited  with 
the  reforming  spirit  of  the  age.  As  the  hair 
shortened  the  beard  was  allowed  to  flow. 
Indeed  this  compensatory  process  has  always 
obtained ;  in  no  age,  we  think,  have  the 
hair  and  beard  been  allowed  to  grow  long  at 
the  same  time.  Shakspeare  was  constantly 
alluding  to  the  beard.  In  his  day  this  term 
included  the  three  more  modem  subdivisions 
of  beard,  moustache,  and  whisker — they 
were  all  then  worn  in  one.  “  Did  he  not 
wear  a  great  round  beard  like  a  glover’s 
paring-knife  ?”  asks  one  of  bis  characters, 
clearly  alluding  to  the  extent  of  cheek  it 
covered.  In  a  word,  the  period  par  excellence 
of  magnificent  barbes  comprised  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  sev¬ 
enteenth  century — and,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
there  was  at  the  same  time  manifested  the 
germ  of  that  party  which  gave  a  politico- 
religious  character  to  the  hair  of  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  epoch.  The  Cavaliers  began  to  re¬ 
store  long  locks  early  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
I. ;  the  Puritans,  so  far  from  adopting  the 
fashion,  polled  even  closer  than  before,  and 
at  last  came  to  rejoice  in  the  cognomen  of 
Roundheads.  Between  these  two  grand  ex¬ 
tremes,  however,  there  were  innumerable 
other  fashions  of  wearing  the  hair,  the  minor 
ensigns,  we  suppose,  of  trimming  sectaries. 
Dr.  Hall,  who  published  a  little  work  in 
1643,  “On  the  Loathsomnesse  of  Long 
Hair,”  exclaims — 

“  How  strangely  do  men  cut  tlieir  hairs — 
some  all  before,  some  all  behind,  some  long  round 
about,  their  crownes  being  cut  short  like  cootes 
or  popish  priests  and  friars  ;  some  have  long  locks 
at  their  eares,  as  if  they  had  foure  eares,  or  were 
prickeared ;  some  have  a  little  long  lock  onely 
before,  hanging  downe  to  their  noses  like  the  taile 
of  a  weasall ;  every  man  being  made  a  foole  at 
the  barber’s  pleasure,  or  making  a  foole  of  the 
barber  for  having  to  make  him  such  a  foole.” 

The  virulence  with  which  the  Puritans  de¬ 
nounced  long  hair  even  exceeded  that  of  the 

ftriests  of  old.  Diseases  of  the  hair  were 
ugged  in  as  evidences  of  the  divine  displeas¬ 
ure  ;  for  example,  the  worthy  divine  we  have 
just  been  quoting  talks  of  plica  polonica  as 
unquestionably  resulting  from  the  wicked¬ 
ness  of  the  times.  There  is  a  cat  afflicted 
with  this  singular  hair-disease  in  the  Museum 
of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  so  we  suppose 
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that  race  at  the  present  time  are  living  pro¬ 
fligate  lives!  What  says  Professor  Owen  ? 

With  the  renewed  triumph  of  long  hair, 
the  beard  gradually  shrank  up  ;  flrst  assum¬ 
ing  a  forked  appearance,  then  dwindling  to 
a  peak,  and  ultimately  vanishing  altogether. 
The  female  coiffure  of  the  Stuart  period  was 
peculiarly  pleasing  ;  clustering  glossy  curls, 
which  were  sometimes  made  soft  and  semi¬ 
transparent  by  a  peculiar  friz,  gave  life  and 
movement  to  the  face ;  whilst  a  pretty  ar¬ 
rangement  of  loops  hung  like  a  fringe  across 
the  forehead,  and  added  a  great  air  of 
quaintness  to  the  whole  expression. 

But  how  shall  we  approach  with  sufBcient 
awe  the  solemn  epoch  of  perukes  1  It  is  true 
we  have  sufficient  evidence  that  the  Egypt 
of  Pharaoh  was  not  ignorant  of  the  wig — the 
very  corpus  delicti  is  familiar  to  our  eyes — 
and  many  busts  and  statues  in  the  Vatican 
have  actually  marble  wigs  at  this  hour  upon 
them — clearly  indicating  the  same  fact  in  the 
days  of  imperial  Rome.  But  apart  from 
these  very  ancient  matters,  which  are  com¬ 
paratively  new  discoveries,  hitherto  our  at¬ 
tention  has  been  claimed  by  the  simple 
manipulations  of  the  barber ;  we  now  enter 
upon  a  period  when  the  dressing  of  hair  rises 
into  a  real  science,  and  the  perruquier  with  a 
majestic  bearing  takes  the  dignity  of  a  pro¬ 
fessor.  To  France,  of  course,  we  owe  the 
re-invention  and  complete  adoption  of  a 
head-dress  which  sacrifleed  the  beauty  of  na¬ 
ture  to  the  delicacies  of  art.  The  epidemic 
broke  out  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  This 
prince  never  from  his  childhood  cropped  his 
hair,  and  the  peruke  was  invented  to  enable 
those  to  whom  nature  had  not  been  so 
bountiful,  in  the  item  of  flowing  locks,  to 
keep  themselves  in  the  mode  brought  in  by 
their  royal  master.  In  England  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  those  portentous  head-dresses  is 
well  marked  in  Pepys’s  Diary.  Under  date 
November  3,  1663,  he  says  : — 

“  Home,  and  by  and  bye  comes  Chapman,  the 
perriwigg-maker,  and  upon  my  liking  it  (the  wig.) 
without  more  ado  I  went  up,  and  then  he  cut  off 
my  haire,  which  went  a  little  to  my  heart  at  pre¬ 
sent  to  part  with  it;  but  it  being  over, and  my  per- 
riwigg  on,  I  paid  him  31.,  and  away  went  he  with 
my  own  haire  to  make  up  another  of;  and  I  by 
and  bye  went  abroad,  after  I  had  caused  all  my 
maids  to  look  upon  it,  and  they  concluded  it  do 
become  me,  though  Jane  was  mightily  troubled 
for  my  parting  with  my  own  hair,  and  so  was 
Besse. 

“  November  8, 1663.  Lord’s  Day. — To  church, 
where  I  found  that  my  coming  in  a  perriwigg  did 
not  prove  so  strange  as  I  was  afraid  it  would,  fur 
I  thought  that  all  the  church  would  presently 


have  cast  their  eyes  upon  me,  but  I  find  no  snch 
things.” 

From  this  last  extract  it  would  appear, 
that  in  the  beginning  the  peruke,  made 
as  it  was  from  the  natural  hair,  was  not 
very  different  from  the  Cavalier  mode. 
The  imagination  of  France  speedily  im¬ 
proved,  however,  upon  poor  old  Dame 
Nature.  Under  Louis  XIV.  the  size  to 
which  perukes  had  grown  was  such,  that 
the  face  appeared  only  as  a  small  pimple  in 
the  midst  of  a  vast  sea  of  hair.  The  great 
architect  of  this  triumphant  age  of  perukes 
was  one  Binette,  an  artist  of  such  note  and 
consequence  that  without  him  the  King  and 
all  his  courtiers  were  nothing.  His  equi¬ 
page  and  running  footmen  were  seen  at  every 
door,  and  he  might  have  adopted  without 
much  assumption  the  celebrated  moi  of  his 
royal  master — L'etat  e'est  moi.  The  clergy, 
physicians,  and  lawyers  speedily  adopted  the 
peruke,  as  they  imagined  it  gave  an  imposing 
air  to  the  countenance,  and  so  indeed  it  must 
be  confessed  it  did.  One  can  never  look  at 
the  portraits  of  the  old  bishops  and  judges 
dressed  in  the  full-bottomed  flowing  peruke 
without  a  sort  of  conviction  that  the  origin¬ 
als  must  have  been  a  deal  more  profound  and 
learned  than  those  of  our  own  close-cropped 
age.  So  impressed  was  the  Grand  Monarque 
with  the  majestic  character  it  lent  to  the 
face,  that  he  never  appeared  without  his  pe¬ 
ruke  before  bis  attendants,  and  it  was  the  ne¬ 
cessity,  perhaps,  of  taking  it  off  at  the  latest 
moment  of  the  toilet,  that  caused  him  to  say 
that  no  man  was  a  hero  to  his  valet  de  cham- 
bre.  This  mode  grew  so  universal  that 
children  were  made  to  submit  to  it,  and  all 
Nature  seemed  bewigged.  The  multiplicity 
of  sizes  and  forms  became  so  numerous  that 
it  was  found  necessary  to  frame  a  new  tech¬ 
nical  vocabulary,  now  in  parts  obscure 
enough  even  for  the  most  erudite.  Thus 
there  were  ‘perruques  grandes  et  petites — en 
folio,  en  quarto,  en  trenle-deux — perruques 
rondes,  carrees,  pointues ;  perruques  a  bou- 
dins,  k  papillons,  a  deux  et  trois  marteaux,* 
lire.  &c. 

For  a  long  time  after  this  invention  the 
head-dress  retained  the  natural  color  of  the 
hair,  but  in  1714  it  became  the  fashion  to 
have  wigs  bleached ;  the  process,  however, 
was  ineffectual,  and  they  speedily  turned  an 
ashen  gray;  to  remedy  which  defect  hair- 
powder  was  invoked — another  wondrous  de¬ 
vice  which  speedily  spread  from  the  source 
and  centre  of  civilization  over  the  rest  of 
Europe. 

The  natural  vanity  of  the  fair  sex  strug- 
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gled  with  more  or  less  success  against  the 
loss  of  their  own  hair,  but  they  managed  to 
friz  and  build  this  up  with  such  piles  of  lace 
and  ribbons  that  it  at  length  excelled  the 
male  peruke.  In  1760,  when  they  had 
reached  a  truly  monstrous  altitude,  one  Le* 
gros  had  the  extraordinary  impudence  to 
hint  that  the  thing  was  getting  beyond  a 
joke,  and  proposed  a  return  to  the  “  coiffure 
a  la  Grecque.”  For  a  moment  the  fair  mob 
of  fashion  listened,  and  the  hair-dressers 
trembled,  for  well  they  knew  that,  if  the  wo¬ 
men  hesitated,  the  mode,  like  their  virtue, 
would  be  lost.  Accordingly  they  comlnned 
with  immense  force  against' Legros,  instituted 
a  law-suit,  and  speedily  crushed  him.  This 
momentary  blight  removed,  the  female  head¬ 
dress  sprang  up  still  more  madly  than  be¬ 
fore,  and  assumed  an  abstruseness  of  con¬ 
struction  hitherto  unexampled.  The  author 
of  the  “  Secret  Memoirs’*  relates,  that  Queen 
Marie  Antoinette  herself  invented  a  coiffure 
which  represented  all  the  reBnements  of 
landscape  gardening,  “  des  collines,  des  prai¬ 
ries  dmaill6es,  des  russieaux  argentins  et  des 
torrents  6cumeux,  des  jardins  sym^triques, 
et  des  pares  Anglais.”  From  the  altitude 
of  the  head-dresses  in  1778  it  was  found 
that  they  intercepted  the  view  of  spectators 
in  the  rear  of  them  at  the  Opera,  and  the  di¬ 
rector  was  obliged  to  refuse  admittance  to 
the  amphitheatre  to  those  persons  who  wore 
such  immoderate  coiffures — a  proceeding 
which  reminds  us  of  the  joke  of  Jack  Reeve, 
who,  whilst  manager  of  the  Adelphi,  posted 
a  notice  that,  in  consequence  of  the  crowded 
state  of  the  house,  gentlemen  frequenting  the 
pit  must  shave  off  their  whiskers!  Such 
was  the  art  expended  on  these  tremendous 
head-dresses,  and  such  the  detail  required 
in  their  different  stages,  that  ladies  of  quali¬ 
ty  were  often  under  the  hands  of  the  artiste 
the  entire  day.  Thus  when  they  had  to 
attend  entertainments  on  succeeding  evenings, 
they  were  forced  to  sleep  in  arm-chairs,  for 
fear  of  endangering  the  Bnish  of  the  coiffure ! 

The  female  head-dress,  having  now  arrived 
at  its  most  Alpine  elevation,  suddenly  top¬ 
pled  over  and  fell,  by  the  mere  accident  of 
the  Queen’s  hair  coming  off  during  her  ac¬ 
couchement.  The  court,  out  of  compliment 
to  her  Majesty,  wore  the  hair  aVenfant; 
others  followed,  and  the  fashion  was  at  an 
*end.  And  it  was  well  it  was  so.  It  required 
all  the  art  of  our  own  Sir  Joshua  to  bring 
this  strange  mode  within  the  sphere  of  pic¬ 
torial  art.  And  yet  in  real  life  the  white 
owder  was  not  without  its  merit.  It 
rougbt  out  the  color  of  the  cheeks,  and  ad- 
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ded  brilliancy  to  the  eyes  ;  in  short,  it  was 
treating  the  face  like  a  water-color  landscape, 
mounting  it’  on  an  ocean  of  white,  which 
brought  out  by  contrast  all  its  natural  force 
and  effect.  Few  can  have  forgotten  how 
many  of  our  beauties  gained  by  figuring  in 
powder  at  the  Court  fancy  balls  of  a  few  sea- 
soi»  back. 

The  male  peruke,  startled,  it  would  ap¬ 
pear,  by  the  vehement  growth  of  the  female 
coiffure,  stood  still,  grew  gradually  more 
calm  and  reasonable,  and  at  last,  spurning 
any  further  contest  with  its  rival,  resigned 
altogether — and  the  natural  hair,  powdered 
and  gathered  in  a  queue,  at  first  long,  then 
short,  and  tied  with  ribbon,  became  the  mode 
— to  rout  which  it  required  a  revolution ;  in 
’93  it  fell — together  with  the  monarchy  of 
France.  In  the  world  of  fashion  here  the 
system  stood  out  till  somewhat  later — but 
our  Oallo-maniac  Whigs  were  early  deserters, 
and  Pitt’s  tax  on  hair-powder  in  1705  gave 
a  grand  advantage  to  the  innovating  party. 
Pigtails  continued,  however,  to  be  worn  by 
the  army,  and  those  of  a  considerable  length, 
until  1804,  when  they  were  by  order  re¬ 
duced  to  seven  inches;  and  at  last,  in  1808, 
another  order  commanded  them  to  be  cut  off 
altogether.  There  had,  however,  been  a 
keen  qualm  in  the  “  parting  spirit  ”  of  Pro¬ 
tection.  The  very  next  day  brought  a  coun¬ 
ter-order  : — but  to  the  great  joy  of  the  rank 
and  file  at  least  it  was  too  late — already  the 
pigtails  were  all  gone.  The  trouble  given 
to  the  military  by  the  old  mode  of  powder¬ 
ing  the  hair  and  dressing  the  tail  was  im¬ 
mense;  and  it  often  led  to  the  most  ludicrous 
scenes.  The  author  of  the  “Costume  of  the 
British  Soldier  ”  relates  that  on  one  occasion, 
in  a  glorious  dependency  of  ours,  a  field-day 
being  ordered,  and  there  not  being  sufficient 
barters  in  the  garrison  to  attend  all  the  of¬ 
ficers  in  the  morning,  the  juniors  must  needs 
have  their  heads  dressed  over  night,  and,  to 
preserve  their  artistic  arrangement,  poma¬ 
tumed,  powdered,  curled,  and  clubbed,  these 
poor  wretches  were  forced  to  sleep  as  well 
as  they  could  on  their  faces!  Such  was  the 
rigidity  with  which  certain  modes  were  en¬ 
forced  in  the  army  about  this  period  that 
there  was  kept  in  the  adjutants  office  of 
each  regiment  a  pattern  of  the  correct  curls, 
to  which  the  barber  could  refer. 

For  many  years  every  trace  of  powder 
and  pigtail  has  disappeared  from  the  parade 
as  well  as  the  saloon — and  footmen  are  now 
the  only  persons  who  use  a  mode  which  once 
I  set  off  the  aristocratic  aspects  of  our  Sey- 
1  mours  and  Hamiltons.  The  horsehair  court- 
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wig*  of  the  Judges  seem  to  be  recollections  Every  physiognomy  requires  its  own  peculiar 
of  the  white  perukes  of  the  early  Georgian  arrangement  of  hair,  and  we  only  wonder 
era,  but  they  are  far  more  massive  and  pre-  that  this  great  truth  has  ever  been  lost  sight 
cise  than  the  old  flowing  head  dresses — their  of.  There  is  a  kind  of  hair  full  of  graceful 
exact  little  curls  and  sternly-cut  brow-lines  waves,  which  in  Ireland  is  called  "  good¬ 
making  them  fit  emblems  of  the  unbending,  natured  hair.”  There  is  something  quite 
uncompromising  spirit  of  the  modern  bench,  charming  in  its  rippling  line  across  the  fore- 
Only  thirty  years  ago,  it  must  be  remember-  head.  Art  has  attempted  to  imitate  it,  but 
ed,  the  sages  of  law,  even  in  ordinary  society,  the  eye  immediately  detects  the  imposture — 
sported  a  peculiar  and  marking  bead-gear ;  it  no  more  resembles  the  real  thing  than  the 
or  rather  there  were  two  varieties  in  constant  set  smile  of  the  opera-dancer  does  the  genu- 
use,  one  brief  and  brown  for  the  morning,  ine  play  of  the  features  from  some  pleasur- 
the  other  white,  pretty,  ample,  and  terminat-  able  emotion  of  the  mind.  This  buckled  hair 
ing  in  pigtail,  for  the  Lord  Mayor’s  Feast  or  is,  in  short,  the  same  as  that  denounced  by 
Bloomsbury  Drum.  The  epoch  of  Reform  the  early  churchmen  under  the  name  of  the 
witnessed  at  once  the  abandonment  of  ma/ice  ^  fAe  2>ei'{7,  a  term  which  it  well  de- 
Bloomsbury,  And  the  final  abolition  of  these  serves.  There  is  another  kind  of  hair  which 
judicial  ensigns.  The  last  adherent  was,  we  is  inclined  to  hang  in  slender,  threadlike 
believe,  the  excellent  Mr.  Justice  James  Alan  locks  just  on  the  sides  of  the  face,  allowing 
Park — latterly  distinguished  accordingly  as  the  light  and  shade  to  fall  upon  the  white 
Buthy  Park.  The  general  disappearance  of  skin  beneath  with  delightful  effect.  Painters 
the  episcopal  peruke  befell  at  the  same  era  of  particularly  affect  this  picturesque  falling  of 
change  and  alarm — being  warned  to  set  their  the  hair,  and  it  is  wonderful  how  it  softens 
house  in  order,  they  lost  no  time  in  dealing  the  face,  and  gives  archness  to  the  eyes, 
with  their  heads.  At  this  day  hardly  one  which  peep  out  as  it  were  between  their  own 
wig  ever  is  visible  even  in  the  House  of  natural  trellis  work  or  ^a/oujuVs.  We  own  to 
Lords :  and  we  must  say  we  doubt  whether  a  love  of  the  soft  glossy  ringlets  which  dally 
most  of  the  right  reverend  fathers  have  and  toy  with  the  light  on  their  airy  curves, 
gained  in  weight  of  aspect  by  this  complete  and  dance  with  every  motion  of  the  body, 
revolution.  It  has,  of  course,  extended  over  There  is  something  exceedingly  feminine  and 
all  the  inferior  dignitaries  of  the  clerical  or-  gentle  in  them,  we  think,  which  makes  them 
der.  With  the  exception  of  one  most  vener-  more  fitted  for  general  adoption  than  any 
able  relic  which  has  often  nodded  in  opposi*  other  style.  But  most  of  all  to  be  admired 
tion  to  Dr.  Parr’s  fuya  iaiiut,  we  do  not  sup-  for  a  noble  generous  countenance,  is  that 
pose  there  remains  one  Head,  with  a  wig,  on  compromise  between  the  severe-looking 
the  banks  of  either  Cam  or  Isis.  Yet  people  “  band”  and  the  flowing  ringlet,  in  which 
question  the  capacity  or  resolution  for  inter-  the  hair,  in  twisting  coils  of  flossy  silk,  is  al- 
nal  reforms  in  our  academical  Caputs  !  lowed  to  fall  from  the  forehead  in  a  delicate 

The  natural  hair,  after  its  long  imprison-  sweep  round  that  part  of  the  cheek  where  it 
ment,  seemed  for  a  moment  to  have  run  melts  into  the  neck,  and  is  then  gathered  up 
wild.  The  portraits  of  the  beginning  of  the  into  a  single  shell-like  convolution  behind, 
century,  and  even  down  to  the  lime  of  Law-  The  Greeks  were  particularly  fond  of  this  ar- 
rence’s  supremacy,  show  the  hair  falling  rangement  in  their  sculpture,  because  it  re- 
tbickly  upon  the  brow,  and  flowing,  especial-  peated  the  facial  outline  and  displayed  the 
ly  in  the  young,  over  the  shoulders.  Who  head  to  perfection.  Some  naturally  pretty 
can  ever  forget,  that  has  once  seen  it,  the  women,  following  the  lead  of  the  strong- 
portrait  of  young  Lindley  in  the  Dulwich  minded  high-templed  sisterhood,  are  in  the 
Gallery  by  Sir  Thomas — that  noble  and  sad-  habit  of  sweeping  their  hair  at  a  very  ugly 
looking  brow,  so  softly  shaded  with  luxuriant  angle  off  the  brow,  so  as  to  show  a  tower  of 
curls?  At  the  present  moment  almost  every  forehead  and,  as  they  suppose,  produce  an 
lady  one  meets  has  her  hair  arranged  in  overawing  impression.  This  is  a  sad  mistake. 

bands” — nothing  but  bands,  tbe  most  se-  Corinna,  supreme  in  taste  as  in  genius  and 
vere  and  trying  of  all  coiffures,  and  one  only  beauty,  knows  better.  Tbe  Greeks  threw 
adapted  to  tbe  most  classic  style  of  beauty,  all  the  commanding  dignity  into  the  xpvoixSos 
For  the  face  with  a  downright  good-natured  — or  bow-like  ornament.  We  all  admire  this 
pug  nose,  or  with  one  that  is  only  pleasantly  in  the  Diana  of  tbe  British  Museum.  It  was, 
retrouise,  to  adopt  it,  is  quite  as  absurd  as  however,  used  indifferently  for  both  sexes — 
for  an  architect  to  surmount  an  irregular  the  Apollo  Belvedere  is  crowned  in  the  same 
Elizabethan  building  with  a  Doric  frieze,  manner.  The  ancients  were  never  guilty  of 
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thinking  a  vast  display  of  forehead  beautiful 
in  woman,  or  that  it  was  at  all  imposing  in 
appearance — they  invariably  set  the  hair  on 
low,  and  would  have  stared  with  horror  at 
the  atrocious  practice  of  shaving  it  at  the 
parting,  adopted  by  some  people  to  give 
height  U>  the  brow.  We  do  not  mean  to  lay 
down  any  absolute  rule,  however,  even  in 
this  particular;  the  individuality  which  ex¬ 
ists  in  every  person’s  hair,  as  much  as  in 
their  faces,  should  be  allowed  to  assert  itself, 
and  the  dead  level  of  bands  should  never  be 
permitted  to  extinguish  the  natural  difference 
wtween  the  tresses  of  brown  Dolores — 
“  blue-black,  lustrous,  thick  as  horsehair” — 
and  the  Greek  islander’s  hair  like  sea-moss, 
that  Alciphron  speaks  of.  Least  of  all  is 
such  an  abomination  as  “  fixature”  allowable 
for  one  moment — he  must  have  been  a  bold 
bad  man  indeed,  who  first  circulated  the 
means  of  solidifying  the  soft  and  yielding 
hair  of  woman. 

There  is  much  more  individuality  in  the 
treatment  of  gentlemen’s  hair,  simply  because 
most  of  them  leave  it  more  alone,  and  allow 
Nature  to  take  her  course  ;  nevertheless,  the 
lords  of  the  earth,  like  the  ladies,  have  to  a 
certain  extent  their  prevailing  formula,  or 
rather  the  hairdressers  have,  of  arranging  the 
hair — to  wit,  one  great  sprawling  wave  Across 
the  forehead,  with  a  cauliflower  growth  on 
either  side.  To  this  pattern  the  artists  would, 
if  they  could,  reduce  all  creation.  Their 
opinion  upon  the  graceful  flow  of  the  hair 
is  to  be  found  in  that  utmost  eflbrt  of  their 
science — the  wig — we  mean  the  upstart  sham 
80  styled.  Was  there  ever  such  a  hideous, 
artificial,  gentish-looking  thing  as  the  George- 
the-Fourthian  peruke — ‘  half  in  storm,  half 
in  calm — patted  down  over  the  left  temple, 
like  a  frothy  cup  one  blows  on  to  cool  it  ?’ — 
Its  painfully  white  net  parting,  and  its  pain¬ 
fully  tight  little  curls,  haunt  us.  We  scarce¬ 
ly  ever  see  that  type  now  in  its  full  original 
horror — but  bad  is  the  best.  It  seems,  at 
■first  thought,  very  odd  that  they  cannot 
make  a  decent  imitation  of  a  head  of  hair. 
People  forge  old  letters,  even  to  the  imitation 
of  the  stains  of  time  and  the  fading  of  the 
ink ;  they  copy  a  flower  until  it  will  well- 
nigh  entice  a  bee ;  but  who  ever  failed  to 
discover  a  wig  on  the  instant  ?  Its  nasty, 
hard  scalp-line  against  the  forehead  gives  a 
positive  shock  to  any  person  possessing  ner¬ 
vous  susceptibility.  Surely  something  might 
be  done.  Nothing  can  ever  be  expected, 
however,  to  come  quite  up  to  that  beautiful 
setting  on  of  the  hair  which  nature  shows 
us ;  for,  as  a  writer  in  a  former  number  of 
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this  Review  says — and  we  may  be  allowed 
to  add,  says  beautifully — because  the  pen  is 
now  well  known  to  have  been  held  by  femi¬ 
nine  fingers — 

*  It  is  the  exquisite  line  along  the  roots  of 
the  hair — the  graceful  undulations  of  the  shores 
of  the  head,  thus  given  to  sight,  with  which  we 
are  fascinated.  Here  the  skin  is  invariably  found 
finer,  and  the  color  tenderer,  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  human  face — like  the  smooth,  pure 
sands,  where  the  tide  has  just  retired.** 

Again,  art  can  never  match  even  the  color 
of  the  hair  to  the  complexion  and  the  tem¬ 
perament  of  the  individual.  Did  any  one 
ever  see  a  man  with  a  head  of  htur  of  his  own 
growing  that  did  not  suit  him  ?  On  the 
other  hand,  was  there  ever  seen  a  wig  that 
seemed  a  part  of  the  man  ?  The  infinite  va¬ 
riety  of  Nature  in  managing  the  coiffure  is 
unapproachable.  One  man’s  hair  she  tosses 
up  in  a  sea  of  curls  ;  another’s  she  smoothes 
down  to  the  meekness  of  a  maid’s ;  a  third’s 
she  flames  up,  like  a  conflagration ;  a  fourth’s 
she  seems  to  have  crystallized,  each  hair 
thwarting  and  crossing  its  neighbor,  like  a 
mass  of  needles  ;  to  a  fifth  she  imparts  that 
sweet  and  graceful  flow  which  F.  Grant  and 
all  other  feeling  painters  do  their  best  to 
copy.  In  color  and  texture,  again,  she  is 
equally  excellent ;  each  flesh-tint  has  its 
agreeing  shade  and  character  of  hair,  which 
if  a  man  departs  from,  he  disguises  himself. 
What  a  standing  protest  is  the  sandy  whis¬ 
ker  to  the  glossy  black  peruke !  Again,  how 
contradictory  and  withered  a  worn  old  face 
looks,  whose  shaggy  white  eyebrows  are 
crowned  by  chestnut  curling  locks!  It  re¬ 
minds  us  of  a  style  of  drawing  in  vogue  with 
ladies  some  years  since,  in  which  a  bright- 
colored  haymaker  is  seen  at  work  in  a  cold, 
blacklead  pencil  landscape. 

Of  the  modern  beard  and  whisker  we  de¬ 
sire  to  write  respectfully.  A  mutton  chop 
seems  to  have  suggested  the  form  of  the 
substantial  British  whisker.  Out  of  this 
simple  design  countless  varieties  of  form 
have  arisen.  How  have  they  arisen  ?  Can 
any  one  give  an  account  of  his  own  whiskers 
from  their  birth  upwards  ?  To  our  mind 
there  is  nothing  more  mysterious  than  the 
growth  of  this  manly  appendage.  Did  any 
far-seeing  youth  deliberately  design  his  own 
whisker  ?  Was  there  ever  known  a  hobble¬ 
dehoy  who  saw  *  a  great  future  ’  in  his  silken 
down,  and  determined  to  train  it  in  the  way 
it  should  go?  We  think  not.  British  whis- 

*  See  Eaeays  by  the  Authoreae  of  Letters  from 
the  Baltic,  lately  collected  as  Reading  far  the  RaiL 
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ken,  ID  truth,  have  grown  up  like  all  the 
great  institutions  of  the  country,  noiselessly 
and  persistently — an  outward  expression,  as 
the  Oermans  would  say,  of  the  inner  life  of 
the  people ;  the  general  idea  allowing  of  in¬ 
finite  variety  according  to  the  individuality 
of  the  wearer.  Let  us  take  the/ next  half- 
dozen  men  passing  by  the  window  as  we 
write.  The  fint  has  his  whiskers  tucked 
into  the  cornen  of  bis  mouth,  as  though  he 
were  holding  them  up  with  his  teeth.  The 
second  whisker  that  we  descry  has  wandered 
into  the  middle  of  the  cheek,  and  there 
stopped  as  though  it  did  not  know  where  to 
go  to,  like  a  youth  who  has  ventured  out 
into  the  middle  of  a  ball-room  with  all  eyes 
upon  him.  Yonder  bunch  of  bristles  (No.  3) 
twists  the  contrary  way  under  the  owner’s 
ear :  be  could  not  for  the  life  of  him  tell  why 
it  retrograded  so.  That  fourth  citizen  with 
the  vast  Pacific  of  a  face  has  little  whiskers 
which  seem  to  have  stopped  short  after  two 
inches  of  voyage,  as  though  aghast  at  the 
prospect  of  having  to  double  such  a  Cape 
Horn  of  a  chin.  VVe  perceive  coming  a  tre¬ 
mendous  pair,  running  over  the  shirt- collar 
in  luxuriant  profusion.  Yet  we  see  as  the 
colonel  or  general  takes  off  his  hat  to  that 
lady  that  he  is  quite  bald — those  whiskers 
are,  in  fact,  nothing  but  a  tremendous  land¬ 
slip  from  the  veteran’s  head  ! 

Even  in  Europe,  some  skins  seem  to  have 
no  power  of  producing  hair  at  all.  Dark, 
thick-complexioned  people  are  frequently 
quite  destitute  of  either  beard  or  whisker, 
and  Nature  now  and  then,  as  if  to  restore  the 
balance,  produces  a  hairy  woman.  A  charm¬ 
ing  example  was  exhibiting  a  short  time  since 
in  town.  The  description  she  gives  of  her¬ 
self  in  every  particular  we  will  not  back,  but 
here  it  is  from  the  printed  bill : — 

‘  The  public  is  most  respectfully  informed  that 
Mad.  Fobtune,  one  of  the  most  curious  phenom¬ 
enons  which  ever  appeared  in  Europe,  has  ar¬ 
rived  in  London,  in  the  person  of  a  young  woman, 
21  years  of  age,  whose  face,  which  is  of  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  whiteness,  is  surrounded  by  a  beard 
as  black  as  jet,  about  four  inches  in  length.  The 
beard  is  as  thick  and  bushy  as  that  of  any  man. 
The  young  lady  is  a  native  of  Geneva,  in  Switz¬ 
erland,  and  has  received  a  most  brilliant  educa¬ 
tion.  She  speaks  French  fluently,  and  will  an¬ 
swer  all  the  questions  that  may  be  addressed  to 
her.  Her  beard,  which  reaches  from  one  eye  to 
the  other,  perfectly  encircles  the  face,  forming  the 
most  surprising  contrast,  but  without  impairing 
its  beauty.  Her  bust  is  most  finely  formed,  and 
leaves  not  the  least  doubt  as  to  her  sex.  She 
will  approach  all  the  persons  who  may  honor  her 
with  their  presence,  and  give  an  account  of  her 
origin  and  birth,  and  expmin  the  motives  which 


induced  her  to  quit  her  country.  Everybody  will 
also  be  allowed  to  touch  her  beard,  so  as  to  be 
convinced  that  it  is  perfectly  natural.’ 

The  beard  was  certainly  a  most  glorious  spec¬ 
imen,  and  shamed  any  man’s  that  we  have 
ever  seen. 

Of  the  expression  of  hair — could  we  press 
for  the  nonce  a  quill  from  Esthonia — much 
might  be  well  and  edifyingly  said.  The 
Greeks,  with  their  usual  subtlety  in  reading 
Nature,  and  interpreting  her  in  their  works 
of  art,  have  distinguished  their  gods  by  the 
variations  of  this  excrescence.  Thus  the  hair 
of  the  Phidian  Jove  in  the  Vatican,  which 
rises  in  spouts  as  it  were  from  the  forehead, 
and  then  fails  in  wavy  curls,  is  like  the  mane 
of  the  lion,  most  majestic  and  imperial  in  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  crisp  curls  of  Hercules  again 
remind  us  of  the  short  locks  .between  the 
horns  of  the  indomitable  hull ;  whilst  the 
hair  of  Neptune  falls  down  wet  and  dank  like 
his  own  seaweed.  The  beautiful  flowing 
locks  of  Apollo,  full  and  free,  represent  per¬ 
petual  youth  ;  and  the  gentle,  vagrant,  be¬ 
witching  tresses  of  Venus  denote  most  clearly 
her  peculiar  characteristics  and  claims  as  a 
divinity  of  Olympus.  What  gives  the  loose 
and  wanton  air  to  the  portraits  in  Charles 
ll.’s  bedchamber  at  Hampton  Court  ?  Duch¬ 
ess  and  Countess  sweep  along  the  canvas 
with  all  the  dignity  that  Lely  could  flatter 
them  with  ;  but  on  the  disordered  curls  and 
the  forehead  fringed  with  love-locks  Cyprian 
is  plainly  written.  Even  Nell  Gwyn,  retired 
into  the  deep  shade  of  the  alcove,  beckons  us 
with  her  sweet  soft  redundance  of  ringlets. 
But  too  well  woman  knows  the  power  Venus 
has  endowed  her  with  in  this  silken  lasso : — 

‘  Fair  tresses  man’s  imperial  race  ensnare, 
And  beauty  draws  us  with  a  single  hair.’ 

In  the  rougher  sex  the  temper  and  dispo¬ 
sition  are  more  apparent  from  the  set  of  the 
hair  than  in  woman,  because,  as  already  ob¬ 
served,  they  allow  it  to  follow  more  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  nature.  Curly  hair  bespeaks 
the  sanguine  temperament,  lank  hair  the 
phlegmatic.*  Poets  for  the  most  part,  we 
believe,  have  had  curly  hair — though  our 
own  age  has  exhibited  some  notable  excep¬ 
tions  to  the  rule.  Physiology  has  not  yet 
decided  upon  what  the  curl  is  dependent, 
but  we  feel  satisfied  it  arises  from  a  flattening 
of  one  side  of  the  hair  more  than  the  other. 

So  well  do  people  understand  the  charac¬ 
ter  as  expressed  by  the  hair  and  its  manage¬ 
ment,  that  it  is  used  as  a  kind  of  index. 
Commercial  ideas  are  very  exact  respecting 
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^  it.  What  chance  wouM  a  gentjeman  with  a 
mousMci)^  hav^  of  getting  a.  situation  in  a 
I  ^bank'?  Even  loo  much  whisker  is  looked 
t  upon  with  suspicion.’  A  clean  shave  is  usu- 
•  ally,  as  Ine  world  go^s,  expected  in  persons 
aspiring i.0  any  post  of  serious  trust.  We 
confess  that  few  montrosities  in  this  line  af¬ 
fect  us  Bjoresfismally  than  th^  combination 
,  of  dfndy  /avoris  with  the,  however  reduced. 


peiuke  of  Brother  BriefleMor  Brother  llard- 
up.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  anything  like 
hirsute  luxuriance  about  a  sacerdotal  ^ysi- 
,-ognomy  is  offensive  td  every  otthodox  ad¬ 
mirer  of  the  via  media — to  all  the  Anglican 
C9mmunity,  it  is  probable, *^exbepting  some 
inveterate  embroiaeresses  of  red*  and  blue 
altar-cloths  and  tall  curates’  slippers. 
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‘•The  filories  of  our  birth  and  state 
Are  shadows,  not  substantial  things.” 

So  says  one  *of  our  6nest  old  poets — and 
so  it  is !  Even  the  glories  of  an  imperial 
wedding  pass  away  like  the  brief  honey¬ 
moon  of  inferior  mortals.  We  will  not  con¬ 
tinue  our  quotation, 

“  Sceptre  and  crown 
Must  tumble  down,” 

les^  it  might  be  deemed  disrespectful,  as  ill- 
omened  to  the  “  Spanish  Ladye,”  and  the 
Emperor  Xapoleon,  not  the  Great,  who  have 
so  lately  plighted  their  faith  and  joined  their 
fortunes  at  the  altar ;  particularly  as  the  ac¬ 
tual  crown  that  surmounted  the  nuptial  car* 
riage  was,  by  a  strange  want  of  calculation, 
knocked  off,  and  literally  laid  in  the  dust,  in 
passing  under  the  temporary  porch  at  the 
entrance  of  Notre  Dame.  Yes  :  the  satin 
eouleur  de  rose  selected  for  the  civil  marriage 
has  blushed  its  brightest — the  white  veloura 
epiiigU,  for  the  religious  solemnization,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  white  doe-skins  of  the  em¬ 
peror,  has  lost  somewhat  of  the  snowy  pu¬ 
rity  only  equalled  by  the  pallor  of  the  bride 
as  she  walked  up  the  consecrated  aisle ;  of 
the  fifty-four  robes,  confectionnSt  by  the  rival 
geniuses  of  a  Vignon  and  a  Palmyre,  robes 
a  corsage  drapes,  a  basques,  and  a  basques  a 
tallies ;  trains  b  demi-queue,  a  demi-queue 
arrondi,  and  b  queue  entiere,  with  all  their 
varied  trimmings  of  flowers  and  feathers, 
and  gold  guipure,  and  bees,  and  crowned 
eagles, — of  all  these  splendors  two-thirds 
have  already  had  their  day  of  exhibition,  and 
by  the  time  that  the  remainder  have  gone 


through  their  turn,  the  mode  will  be  passSe, 
and  some  change,  “still  lovelier  than  the 
last,”  have  taken  its  place. 

Meanwhile  the  artistic  world  of  fashion 
has  had  time  to  pause,  and  nurse  its  strength 
for  fresh  efforts.  The  committee  of  six 
coiffeurs,  who  were  called  together  to  sit  in 
judgment  as  to  who  was  to  have  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  head-dress  of  the  empress  on  the 
wedding-day,  and  who  finally  adjudged  that 
transcendent  honor  to  Monsieur  Felix,  happy 
man  ! — alike  in  his  name  and  his  fortunes, — 
can  now  meditate  upon  fresh  cranial  con¬ 
structions.  Monsieur  Lemounier  may  re-ar¬ 
range,  in  his  dreams,  the  precious  black 
pearls  with  which  he  was  entrusted  for  the 
parure  of  the  empress,  as  “  something  rich 
and  strange;”  on  the  same  principle,  we 
presume,  that  naturalists  value  a  black  swan, 
or  connoisseurs  a  picture  of  Wouverman’s 
without  a  white  horse  in  it.  But — 

“  Let  Euclid  rest,  and  Archimedes  pause ;  ” 

we  will  plunge  no  deeper  into  the  mysteries 
of  the  modern  toilette,  or  the  modem  mar¬ 
riage,  but  content  ourselves  with  a  glance  at 
royal  nuptials  as  managed  two  or  three  cen¬ 
turies  ago. 

We  will  begin  with  Spain,  in  compliment 
to  our  neighboring  empress,  as  a  native  of 
that  country,  and  introduce  the  heir  to  the 
throne  thereof,  on  his  arrival  in  England,  to 
become  the  husband  of  our  Queen  Mary, 
who  has  been  distinguished  in  history  by  an 
epithet  which  we  will  dot  repeat  “  to  ears 
polite  ;”  particularly  as  certain  gix>d-natured 
historians  of  later  date  have  labored  to  show 
that  she  was  by  no  means  of  the  sanguinary 
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dispoMlion  that  epithet  wouI(]  imply.  At 
any  rale,  her  heart  waa  aiaceptible  of  the 
teoder  paeaion,  whiefa  betrayed  itaelf  in  her 
anxieties  for  the  safety  ef  her  royal,  though 
hy'  no  means ^  equally  impassioned,  suitor, 
when  })e  was  on  his  journey  to  obtain  her. 
hand ;  but,  Wt  (o  detain  our  readers  with 
any  aopount  of  his.imagined  dangers  by  sea  ' 
or  land,  we  will  at  once  introduce  him  and 
bis  bride  to  them,  in  the  quaint  language  of 
a  curious  and  rare  old  Italian  pamphlet,  en¬ 
titled,  Narratiime  del  viaggio,  Entrata  e 
Matrimonio  del  Principe  Fillippo  con  la 
Regina  Maria,  the  author  of  which  appears 
to  have  been  an  eye-witness  of  the  incidents 
be  describes. 

We  pass  over  the  troubles  and  the  perils 
of  the  voyage  farther  than  to  remark,  how 
at  one  time  the  prince  and  his  retinue  were 
impeded  in  their  progress  by  so  perfect  a 
calm,  that  the  sea  appeared  an  actual  mare 
mortuum,  which  the  royal  lover,  being  a  bad 
sailor,  feared  might  continue  for  a  month  or 
more ;  nor  shall  we  enlarge  upon  the  tossings 
and  tumblings  of  the  vessid,  when  the 
weather  grew  more  rough  than  was  agreea¬ 
ble  to  courtly  sensations,  but  will  rather  take 
our  hero,- he  having  landed  safely  at  South¬ 
ampton,  on  at  once  to  Winchester,  where  he 
had  a  secret  interview  of  two  hours’  duration 
with  his  queen-mistress,  which,  it  seems, 
passed  over  with  exceeding  satisfaction  to 
both  parties.  The  following  day  the  prince 
went  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony  to  the 
queen’s  palace,  where,  entering  into  the  great 
hall,  he  found  her  majesty  ready  to  receive 
him,  accompanied  by  a  grand  bevy  of  lords 
and  ladies  superbly  attired.  “  The  royal 
couple  embraced,  and  expressed  themselves 
in  loving  language  towards  each  other,  with 
so  much  modesty,  prudence,  and  gravity, 
that  all  the  by-standers  were  moved  to  equal 
wonder  and  del'ght  thereat.”  The  queen  sa¬ 
luted  her  husband-elect,  and  his  highness, 
turning  towards  the  noble  dames,  made  his 
obeisance  to  them,  and,  “  according  to  the 
English  fashion,”  saluted  as  many  of  them 
as  were  within  bis  reach.  Then  all  the  no¬ 
ble  Spaniards  who  were  with  the  prince  kiss¬ 
ed  the  hand  of  the  queen,  who  asked  of  the 
Duke  of  Alva  the  name  and  condition  of 
each.  Then  turning  to  the  prince,  she  led 
him  underneath  a  baldechino,  which  was 
placed  in  the  hall,  where  they  stood  about 
an  hour ;  then  they  went  into  the  presence- 
chamber,  remaining  there  about  two  hours  in 
conversation  in  the  French  language,  in  which 
her  majesty  was  well  practised. 

Then  comes  an  account  of  the  wedding 
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ceremonies,  tedious  enough  —  subsequent 
feasting,  dancing,  and  so  on.  The  day  after 
the  ceremony,  the  king,  being  then  no  d,oubt 
t)n  his  best  dxihavior,  thanked  his  bside  far 
her  condescension  in  selecting  him  as  her 
husband,  and  for  pretenting  him  with  to  fine  a 
kingdom,  which  he  most  likely  tlmught  much 
the  best  part  of*>the  bargain.  Tlie  queen,  in 
return,  replied  that  she  was  herself  tke 
obliged  party,  since  his  majesty  had  taken 
a  wife  that  was  both  old  and  ugly  "  vtcthia 
e  brutta,"  as  our  chronicler  very  plainly  ax- 
presses  it.  In  this  exceedingly  humble  ap¬ 
preciation  of  herself,  by  her  majesty,  her 
royal  spouse  too  soon  fully  coincided,  and* 
evinced  his  conviction  of  its  truth  by  takfhg 
leave  of  her  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  and 
making  bis  succeeding  visits  like  those  of 
angels, 

“  Few  and  far  between.” 

• 

“On  Wednesday,”  proceeds  our  author, 
“which  was  the  17ih  of  August,  1554,  at  about 
five  or  six  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  both  their 
majesties  left  the  royal  palace  at  Richmond,  seven 
miles  distant  from  London,  and  proceeded  in  a 
barge  by  the  river  Thames  (on  the  banks  of  which 
river  the  said  palace  is  situated),  towards  Lon¬ 
don  ;  and  having  arrived  at  a  place  called  Paris 
Garden,  that  is  to  say,  the  Garden  of  Paris,  an 
enormous  bear  was  thrown  into  the  water,  with 
several  huge  mastifif  dogs  after  him :  at  which  * 
diverting  spectacle  the  barge  was  delayed  some 
considerable  time,  in  order  that  the  royal  pair 
might  enjoy  the  sight  of  this  famous  sport,  which 
was  indeed  very  delectable  to  behold.” 

On  leaving  this  pattime,  they  proceeded 
to  the  palace  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
in  the  suburbs  of  the  city ;  where  arriving, 
tlie  queen,  “on  hospitable  thoughts  intent,” 
forthwith  “addressed  herself  to  a  servant, 
inquiring  in  what  manner  they  bad  prepared 
breakfast.”  After  which  repast  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  palace  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk, 

“  in  the  borough,  in  front  of  London  Bridge.” 

The  following  day  the  royal  pair  went  on 
to  Westminster  in  grand  style  : — 

“  First  went  the  king’s  equipage,  which  con¬ 
sisted  of  about  a  hundred  mules,  their  richly- 
ornamented  trappings  being  worked  with  the  royal 
arms;  each  pair  was  led  by  a  page  in  the  royal 
livery.  Then  followed  the  great  officers  of  the 
court,  English  and  Spanish  togeilier ;  then  the 
nobility  in  appropriate  dresses,  with  all  fitting 
pomp  and  solemnity.  Ttie  king  and  queen  rode 
side  by  side,  she  on  the  right  hand,  robed  in  a 
black  velvet  sack,  richly  embroidered  with  silver, 
with  ornaments  on  her  head  in  the  French  fashion, 
covered  with  gold  and  precious  stones.  The  king 
wore  a  short  vest  of  crimson  velvet,  richly  worked 
with  silver  thread ;  his  frock,  doublet,  and  stock- 
16 
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injfs,  were  of  white  silk,  also  worked  with  silver ; 
ronnd  his  throat  he  wore  a  small  chain  flittering 
with  jewels  ;  the  garter,  the  sign  of  the  Order  of 
St.  George,  adorn^  his  left  leg.  (lis  cap  was  of 
white  velvet,  spotted  with  gold,  and  surmounted 
with  a  white  plume.  The  palfreys  of  the  king 
and  queen  wore  “  exceedingly”  white  housings, 
elaborately  worked,  and  richly  ornamented.  The 
Earl  of  Richmond  carried  thewword  of  state  be¬ 
fore  the  king,  and  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland 
before  the  queen.  The  queen’s  guards  were 
drqssed  in  scarlet,  and  the  king’s  in  yellow,  both 
of  them  being  English ;  between  them  rode  the 
noble  ladies  of  the  court.” 

• 

So  on  they  went  to  the  roar  of  three  hun¬ 
dred  cannon  that  saluted  them  with  three 
times  three  under  divers  arches  flanked  with 
giants,  and  dragons,  and  allegorical  figures, 
displaying  long  Latin  inscriptions. 

-  “  At  the  school  of  St.  Paul’s,  a  public  and 

celebrated  school,  one  of  the  scholars  recited 
some  domplimentary  verses,  after  which  he  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  king  a  small  book,  which  his-  high¬ 
ness  received  with  marked  satisfaelion.  On 
arriving  at  that  part  of  the  church  of  8t.  Paul, 
which  faces  the  pyramid,  a  Spaniard  was  seen 
to  descend  from  the  tower  upon  a  rope ;  he  was 
furnished  with  wings  like  a  bird,  but,  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  his  descent,  flirough  deficiency  either  of 
skill  or  courage,  he  twisted  the  cord  about  his  legs, 
and  came  to  the  ground,  but  not  without  razing 
the  flesh  to  the  very  bones.” 

The  clumsy  attempt  of  this  grave  Spaniard 
to  perform  the  part  of  Icarus,  must  have  ap¬ 
peared  an  excellent  joke  to  their  majesties, 
who  had  so  shortly  before  found  the  pastime 
of  the  bear  and  the  mastiffs  fighting  in  the 
water  so  “  very  delectable”  to  behold.  In¬ 
deed,  the  festivities  of  those  days,  as  well  at 
marriages  as  at  other  occasions  of  rejoicing, 
were  often  of  a  barbarous  and  even  savage 
description.  The  tilts  and  tournaments, 
wherein  the  most  grievous  personal  injuries 
were  frequently  inflicted  upon  each  other  by 
the  knightly  combatants,  and  sometimes  even 
life  itself  sacrificed,  accustomed  the  fair  sex 
to  consider  *'  breaking  ribs  as  sport  for 
ladies.”  At  the  marriage  of  Mary’s  mother, 
the  gentle  and  benevolent  Katherine  of  Ar- 
ragon,  one  of  the  pastimes  in  her  honor  con¬ 
sisted  in  turning  deer  and  dogs  into  a  minia¬ 
ture  park,  railed  in  for  the  occasion,  before 
Westminster  Palace ;  the  frightened  deer 
overleaped  the  fences,  and  sought  refuge 
from  their  pursuers  in  the  palace,  whither 
they  were  closely  followed  by  the  huntsmen, 
who  quickly  despatched  them,  and  presented 
the  slaughtered  animals,  whilst  yet  warm  and 
palpitating,  to  the  Royal  Bride  ! 

Nearly  a  century  after  the  ill-starred  mar- 
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riage  of  Philip  and  Mary,  the  imperial  In¬ 
fanta,  Donna  Maria  of  Austria,  set  out  from 
Vienna  on  her  journey  to  Spain,  of  which 
she  was  destined  to  b^ome  queen,  by  her 
marriage  with  King  Philip  the  Second,  her 
own  uncle,  who  had  an  absolution  consider¬ 
ately  granted  him  by -the  Pope  Tor  the  occa¬ 
sion. 

Passing  through  the  usual  triumphal 
arches,  and  exchanging  the  usual  courtly 
ceremonials  on  her  way,  she  finally  arrived 
in  the  kingdom,  the  throne  of  which  she  was 
called  to  share  ;  and  the  nuptial  knot  being 
tied  at  Navalcarns,  four  leagues  from  Madrid, 
she  entered  the  city  as  queen.  The  wonder- 
stricken  chronicler  of  her  splendors,  an 
Englishman,  then  sojourning  at  Madrid,  who 
is  styled  in  the  title-page  ”  a  person  of 
quality,”  though  he  contents  himself  with 
the  modest  initials  of  T.  B.,  thus  describes 
the  spectacle : — 

”  The  royal  bride  was  accompanied  with  a  gal¬ 
lant  retinue  and  attendants,  glittering  with  gold 
and  silver,  all  on  horseback,  with  a  select  guard 
of  young  noblemen  bachelors,  all  along,  till  she 
arrived  at  court ;  all  the  ancient  grandees  coming 
in  the  rear,  in  a  solemn,  stately  equipage,  sur¬ 
rounded  with  laquays  and  pages,  clad  in  shining 
liveries:  they  wore  massive  chains, and  gold  hat¬ 
bands,  being  mounted,  some  upon  Cordova  ginets, 
others  upon  Neapolitan  coursers,  who  curvetted 
all  the  way,  being,  as  it  were,  sensible  of  joy. 
The  queen  herself  had  forty  laquays  of  all  de¬ 
scriptions,  wearing  new  sorts  of  mandillions, 
covered  all  over  with  gold  lace,  so  that  the  velvet 
watchet  underneath  could  hardly  be  seen.  Her 
common  guard  went  in  vestments  of  cloth  of 
tissue,  with  rare  embroideries,  so  that  the  sun 
could  not  behold  a  more  glorious  spectacle.  Fur 
two  miles  the  windows  on  both  sides  of  the  streets 
leading  to  the  palace,  and  all  the  balconies,  were 
hung  with  tapestry,  taffetas,  and  satins,  which 
waved  up  and  down,  to  the  pleasure  of  the  spec- 
Utor.” 

One  of  the  streets,  aptly  enough  named 
Plate-street,  presented,  as  our  narrator  tells 
us,  such  a  dazzling  display  of  ”  works  of  ar- 
gentry,”  vessels  of  massive  gold,  and  crosses 
and  crucifixes  of  precious  stones,  that  every 
shop  appeared  a  constellation  ;  insomuch  that 
the  Turkish  ambassador,  who  seems  to  have 
been,  after  the  royal  bride,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  person  present,  was  thrown  into  an 
ecstasy  of  amazement  and  admiration  at  the 
sight.  At  the  corners  of  the  streets  stood 
eight  pyramids,  supported  on  triumphal 
arches,  four  of  them  representing  the  four 
quarters  of  the  world,  in  each  of  which  “the 
King  of  Spain,”  says  the  “  person  of  quality,” 
“  hath  some  territories,  which  no  monarch 
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yet,  that  ever  was  on  earth,  could  say.' 
what  would  this  “  honest  chronicler”  have 
said,  could  he  have  foreseen  that  the  do¬ 
minion  of  his  own  country  of  England  should 
reach  an  extent,  in  a  century  after  he  wrote, 
on  which  “  the  sun  never  sets.”  In  further 
allusion,  we  suppose,  to  the  unlimited  sway 
of  his  most  catholic  majesty,  was  “  a  vast 
globe,  pendant,  as  it  were,  in  the  air,  in  the 
middle  of  the  main  street,  wheeling  about 
with  a  continual  rotation,  which  represented 
the  universe.”  Four  fountains  filled  the  air, 
as  the  queen  passed,  with  the  odoriferous 
perfume  of  their  waters.  “  There  were 
sundry  sorts  of  dancers,  also,  that  capered 
up  and  dovm  the  streets,  with  bells  and 
knackers,  with  sundry  antics.”  But  the 
most  extraordinary  part  of  the  pageant  were 
two  huge  .lions,  and  two  eagles,  on  each  side 
of  the  young  queen,  “guarding  and  conduct¬ 
ing  her  along,  amid  such  musical  voices  in 
every  corner  of  the  streets,  that  one  would 
think  the  angels  had  descended,  and  with 
such  ravishing  instruments,  that  one  would 
have  thought  Amphion  or  Orpheus  to  have 
been  there.”  Verily  the  real  eagle  that  flut¬ 
tered  at  the  imperial  marriage,  on  the  top  of 
the  banner  of  the  operatives  of  the  Canal  St. 
Martin,  its  legs  fast  tied  to  prevent  its  flying 
away — no  unapt  emblem  of  the  policy  of 
Louis  Napoleon — could  not  come  up  to  this. 
Had  the  British  lion  indeed  been  there,  in  his 
natural,  unfettered  dignity,  he  might  have 
been  worth  looking  at ;  but  he  was  better  at 
home.  We  must  not  conclude  our  account 
of  this  regal  marriage,  without  mentioning 
the  nuptial  present  tendered  to  their  majes¬ 
ties,  "with  much  solemnity,"  by  the  Turkish 
ambassador : — 

“  First,  there  were  four  lions  with  golden 
chains,  and  collars  also  embossed  with  pure  gold, 
whereon  were  engraven  the  arms  of  his  royal 
majesty.  Secondly,  there  were  twelve  cimeters, 
with  massive  gold  hilts,  and  scabbards,  tied  to 
gold  chains,  and  curiously  engraven  on  the  hilts 
and  chepes.  Thirdly,  there  were  four  chests 
tilled  with  Turky  knives,  their  hafts  of  massive 
gold,  and  embroidered  with  pearl  of  much  value, 
f’ourthly,  there  were  twelve  unicorns’  horns, 
every  one  twelve  yards  long,  (!)  inlaid  with  gold, 
and  engraven  with  his  catholique  majesty’s  arms. 
[These  horns,  hy-the-bye,  remind  us  of  Sancho 
Panza's  twelve  Barbary  colls,  each  as  tall  as  a 
tower.]  Fifthly,  there  were  four-and-twenty 
Turky  carpets,  interwoven  with  gold  and  silk,  on 
which  was  shown  those  victories  which  his 
catholiks  majesty  had  obtained  since  he  was  king. 
Sixthly,  a  coach  of  clirystall  and  gold,  tigur’d  in 
form  of  a  triremiary  gallie,  kung  with  silk  in  a 
specious  manner,  wherein  were  drawn  the  tri¬ 
umphs  and  victories  of  bis  majesty.  Seventhly, 


two  smaller  chests  were  filled  with  feathers  of 
high  price.  Eighthly,  there  was  a  great  christal 
box,  embroydered  with  pearl,  which  contained 
forty-four  Bezoar  stones, every  one  weighing  four¬ 
teen  ounces.  Ninthly,  there  was  a  covering  for 
a  bed,  beautified  with  forty  stars,  whereon  Casar's 
victories  were  described.  laiitly,  six  horses, 
white  and  black,  with  so  many  Turkish  slaves.'* 

Now,  strange  to  say,  this  last  gift  in  the 
catalogue  of  royal  presents,  is  one  that  can 
never,  by  any  chance,  be  offered  to  our  own 
gracious  Queen  ;  nor  could  she  ever,  nolwith- 
standing  her  flag  flies  triumphant  across  the 
ocean  to  every  port  in  the  habitable  globe, 
command  from  any  one  of  them  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  80  rare  an  article  as  a  slave,  of  what 
clime  or  complexion  soever  he  might  be, 
upon  British  ground  ;  for  the  moment  he 
touched  it,  behold,  he  would  be  a  slave  no 
longer  !  And,  happily,  our  beloved  sovereign 
would  not  have  it  otherwise. 

“  Slaves  cannot  breathe  in  England:  if  their  lungs 
Receive  our  air,  that  moment  they  are  free — 
They  touch  our  country,  and  their  shtckles  fall !” 

Some  years  afterwards,  when  the  marriage 
of  the  Infanta  Margarita,  daughter  of  this 
same  Philip,  who  modestly  styled  his  own 
“  the  greatest  of  human  scepties,”  took 
place  with  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  by  proxy, 
at  Madrid,  a  curious  difficulty  arose,  whether 
the  English  ambassador  should  be  admitted, 
with  the  rest  of  the  corps  diplomatique,  to 
witness  the  ceremony,  his  presence  being  ob¬ 
jected  to  on  the  score  of  bis  heretical  princi¬ 
ples.  He  pleaded,  however,  that  these 
principles  ought  not  to  be  the  cause  of  de¬ 
barring  him  of  the  honor  he  solicited,  as  the 
Church  of  England  held  matrimony  in  the 
highest  veneration,  as  “  a  legitimate  contract, 
pure,  holy,  and  indissoluble.”  The  queen’s 
father  confessor  was  believed  to  favor  his 
claim:  for  which  truly  Christian  liberality  of 
sentiment  he  met  with  the  fate  of  all  other 
liberals  down  to  the  present  day,  namely,  the 
vituperation  of  the  ignorant,  the  bigoted,  and 
the  narrow-minded.  The  good  Catholics, 
which,  being  interpreted,  generally  means 
those  who  are  most  ready  to  persecute  all 
who  differ  from  them  in  opinion,  maintained 
that,  as  the  Englishman,  in  common  with  all 
other  Protestants,  denied  marriage  to  be  a 
sacrament;  and,  if  it  be  really  one,  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  singular  enough  that  holy  Mother 
Church  should  recommend  the  abstaining 
from  it  to  so  many  thousands  of  her  sons 
and  daughters,  it  was  impossible,  according 
to  the  canons  of  the  Church,  for  his  eminence, 
the  Cardinal  Colonna,  who  was  to  perform 
the  ceremony,  and  the  Pope’s  nuncio,  who 
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must  of  necessity  be  present  at  it,  to  come  in 
contact  with  him  on  the  occasion.  The  point 
was  6nally  settled  by  its  being  decreed  that 
all  the  ambassadors,  en  masse.  Catholic  and 
heretic  alike,  being,  in  all  due  form,  and  with 
all  due  politeness,  invited  to  make  themselves 
scarce,  that  is,  to  stay  away.  Thus  was  the 
representative  of  the  British  sovereign  kept 
in  countenance,  to  the  unspeakable  rage  of 
hU 

“  Comates  and  brothers  in  exile,” 

and  the  murmured  indignation  of  the  court 
lords,  who  said  it  was  easy  to  see  in  the  ar¬ 
rangement  the  exemplidcation  of  the  proverb, 
common  among  the  people, — 

“  Pay  con  Irifflalerra 

y  can  tullo  el  mundo  gtierra — 

(War  with  all  the  world  beside, 

But  peace  with  England.) 

Whatever  sin,  however,  his  Catholic  majesty 
might  be  accused  of,  upon  this  occasion,  was 
devoutly  provided  for  by  his  grandson,  Philip 
IV.,  who  in  his  last  will  and  testament  says  : 
“  I  command,  that  on  the  day  of  my  death, 
all  the  priests,  seculars,  and  religious  of  the 
place  where  I  may  die,  shall  say  a  mass  for 
the  repose  of  my  soul,  and  as  many  as  they 
can  during  three  days,  at  the  privileged 
altars.  I  moreover  will,  that  in  addition  to 
these  masses,  one  hundred  thousand  more 
shall  be  said  for  my  soul,  and  it  is  my  inten¬ 
tion  that  such  of  those  masses  as,  by  the 
mercy  of  God,  may  not  be  found  necessary 
for  myself,  shall  be  applied  for  the  benefit  of 
my  father,  mother,  and  other  of  my  predeces¬ 
sors  ;  and,  should  it  appear  that  they  also 
have  no  need  for  them,  then  that  they  shall 
be  applied  to  the  souls  in  purgatory,  of  those 
who  have  died  in  the  wars  of  Spain.” 

A  curious  work  entitled,  A  True  Discourse 
of  all  the  Royal  Passages,  Tryumphs,  and 
Ceremonies  observed  at  the  Contract  and  Mar¬ 
riage  of  the  high  and  mighty  Charles,  King  of 
Great  Britaine,  and  most  excellent  of  ladies, 
the  Lady  Henrietta  Maria,  of  Bourbon,  sister 
to  the  most  (Christian  King  of  France,  gives 
a  minute  account  of  all  the  royalties  and 
nobilities  who  attended  the  reading  and  per¬ 
formance  of  the  contract,  most  conspicuous 
among  whom  was  the  Duke  de  Chevreuse, 
who  had  the  honor  of  acting  as  proxy  for 
King  Charles.  We  are  informed  of  him  that 
he  was  most  richly  attired,  “and  that,  though 
the  ground  of  his  dress  was  black,  yet  was 
the  embrodiery  of  admirable  value,  and 
abundance  of  diamonds  and  other  precious 
■tones  bestowed  within  the  same,  but  espe¬ 


cially  upon  the  panes  of  his  breeches  and  the 
1^99*  of  his  points,  which  were  praised  as  an 
infinite  world  of  treasure.”  Scarcely  has 
the  reader  time  to  recover  himself  from  the 
admiration  this  announcement  of  the  duke’s 
splendor  in  his  panes  and  taggs  is  calculated 
to  excite,  when  he  beholds  him  again  as 
“  representing  the  person  of  the  royall  bride- 
groome,  in  a  sute  of  most  rich  perfumed 
blacke  cloth,  cut  upon  cloth  of  gold,  and 
lined  with  rich  tissue;  upon  his  head  he 
wore  a  cap  of  cloth  of  gold,  on  which  was 
fixed  a  Jewell  of  the  most  inestimable  value, 
every  diamond  being  so  glorious  that  it 
dazxled  the  eyes  of  all  that  gazed  upon  it ; 
about  his  body,  bantricke-wise,  he  wore  a 
wonderfull  curious  rich  scarffe,  all  embroid- 
erd  over  with  roses,  and  powdred  with 
paragon  diamonds  and  great  orient  pearle  ; 
he  wore  a  short  cloake  all  embioidered  over 
with  golde  and  set  with  diamonds,  so 
wonderfull  thicke  and  curiously  that  in  his 
moving  he  seemed  to  burne  and  beare  a  liv¬ 
ing  flame  about  him.” 

This  veritable  Koh-i-noor — this  walking 
“  mountain  of  light” — was  followed  by  all 
the  court,  in  due  order,  and  “  all  magnificent 
to  behold  ;”  but  we  must  turn  our  eyes  from 
them  to  the  young  queen’s  first  interview 
with  the  unfortunate  monarch  who  adored 
her  throughout  his  life,  and  whose  almost  last 
thought,  even  upon  the  scaflfold,  was  for  her, 
“  Upon  Munday,  being  the  thirteenth  of  June, 
the  king’s  most  excellent  majesty  came  unto 
Dover  about  ten  of  the  clocke,  in  the  fore¬ 
noon.”  The  queen  having  arrived  there 
about  six  in  the  evening  of  the  preceding 
day,  after  a  prosperous  voyage  from  Bul- 
loigne,  of  eight  hours,  the  speed  of  which, 
according  to  the  gallant  narrator,  was  greatly 
accelerated  by  the  sudden  changing  of  the 
sea,  on  the  appearance  of  her  majesty,  from 
a  violent  storm  to  so  calm  and  mild  a  sur¬ 
face,  “  that  not  a  wrinkle  was  to  be  seen 
upon  Neptune’s  face,”  whilst  the  winds,  in 
the  same  complacent  mood,  “  rose  up  so 
calmly,  and  with  such  delicate  breath,”  that 
everything  seemed  to  be  of  the  happiest 
omen.  The  king  lost  no  time  in  going  to 
welcome  his  young  and  beautiful  brule,  who 
had  slept  at  Dover  Castle  on  her  arrival  the 
preceding  night.  “  And  after  some  short 
preparation,”  the  queen  being  *•  full  of  all 
Joytull  expectation,”  as  the  narrator  takes 
upon  himself  to  say, — 

“They  met  together  in  the  Privie  Chamber 
where,  in  the  firsi  encounter,  she  threwe  herselfe 
into  his  arines  with  that  boundiesse  and  unex- 
presseable  affection,  that  virtue,  modestie,  and  all 
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the  perfeetions  which  can  crowne  the  best  and 
most  excellent  creature,  might  there  have  learned 
the  worthiest  rules  both  of  honor,  true  love,  and 
obedience :  neither  did  shee  so  soone  caste  her¬ 
self  into  his  armes  as  withal  instantly  threwe 
downe  herself  upon  her  knees  before  him,  giving 
up  unto  his  sacred  protection  her  life,  libertie, 
service,  and  ever-lasting  obedience.  .  .  .  What 
tongue  or  pen  is  able  to  expresse  that  joy  where¬ 
with  he  received  her,  and  her  dear  protestations ; 
for  sca.'cely  could  you  say  shee  is  now  upon  her 
knees,  when,  with  all  the  tendernesse  which  an 
immaculate  and  unspotted  afTection  could  inspyre 
he  presently  tooke  her  up  into  his  armes,  kist  her 
again,  and  gave  her  those  deare  expressions  of  a 
never-changing  love,  that  tlie  beholders  might  see 
how  each  other’s  heart  flew  out  at  the  windowes 
of  iheireyes,  and  by  adeliaian  enterchange,  lodged 
themselves  in  each  other’s  bosom ;  after  these 
pure  and  unstained  raressments,  they  fell  into 
private  conference,  and  so  passed  the  time  till 
dinner.” 

To  us,  this  seems  so  pretty,  so  perfect  a 
picture,  as  to  need  no  improvement :  but 
Miss  Strickland  has  thought  proper,  in  her 
charming  biography  of  Henrietta  Maria,  to 
give  her  a  flood  of  tears  on  the  occasion,  in 
order,  it  should  seem,  to  heighten  the  gal¬ 
lantry  of  Charles,  whom  she  represents  as 
telling  her  he  would  kiss  them  off  as  long  as 
she  continued  to  shed  them.  The  nobleman 
deputed  to  the  honor  of  going  to  Paris  to 
bring  the  lovely  bride  to  England,  was  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  went  in  truly 
regal  style,  with  a  suite  of  nearly  seven 
hundred  persons,  including  many  of  the 
principal  nobility,  as  well  as  bis  own  numer¬ 
ous  guards,  body  servants,  and  retainers ; 
all  of  whom  he  took  at  his  own  sole  cost, 
providing  bis  people  with  divers  change  of 
raiment,  all  rich  in  proportion  to  the  rank 
and  condition  of  the  wearers,  whilst  his  own 
wardrobe  was  of  the  most  sumptuous  kind. 
He  took  with  him  twenty-seven  suits  em¬ 
broidered  and  laced  according  to  the  fashion 
of  the  day,  with  silk  and  silver  plushes  ;  one 
of  white  satin,  uncut  velvet,  set  all  over,  both 
suit  and  cloak,  with  diamonds,  was  computed 
to  be  worth  eighty  thousand  pounds  ;  this 
suit,  with  diamond,  feather,  sword,  girdle, 
hat-band,  and  spurs,  all  richly  set  with  the 
same  precious  stones,  was  destined  for  his 
entrance  into  Paris.  For  the  wedding-day 
be  reserved  a  suit  of  purple  satin,  thickly 
embroidered  with  orient  pearl,  and  a  Spanish 
cloak  so  magnificently  adorned  as  to  be 
valued  at  twenty  thousand  pounds.  It  is 
very  certain  that  the  splendid  and  often 
graceful  costumes  of  the  lords  of  the  creation, 
in  these  days,  must  have  given  an  effect  to 
the  ceremonials  in  which  they  delighted  to 


exhibit,  which  modem  male  costume  can 
never  impart.  Perhaps  nothing  could  be 
well  Invented  less  impressive,  or  less  really 
becoming  than  the  full  dress  of  a  gentleman 
of  the  present  day,  with  its  angles,  its  sancti- 
ness,  its  uniformity  of  material,  and  that  ma> 
terial  anything  rather  than  elegant,  and  its 
total  absence  of  the  ornament,  color,  contrast 
waving  lines,  and  graceful  forms  that  distin¬ 
guished  the  best  periods  of  taste  in  the  olden 
time ;  even  some  of  the  present  generation 
may  remember  the  days  when  the  court  of 
St  James  presented  a  very  different  spec¬ 
tacle  as  far  as  the  apparel  of  the  gentlemen 
was  concerned,  and  to  the  alterations  in  it 
may  be  attributed,  in  a  great  measure,  tbs 
inferiority  of  all  mudem  public  spectacles  in 
splendor  of  appearance. 

The  marriage  of  our  Henry  V.  with  Cathe-  , 
line  of  Valois,  is  rendered  familiar  to  us  by 
our  immortal  Shakspeare,  who  has  shown 
him  pleading  his  soldier-suit  with  his  “  gentle^ 
Kate,”  after  a  long  and  stormy  treaty  with 
her  father,  Charles  VI.,  in  the  very  beginning 
of  which  be  demanded  at  once  the  re.stora- 
tion  of  the  English  provinces,  and  the  hand 
of  the  lady;  adding,  that  whatever  was  re¬ 
fused  him,  he  should  proceed  to  take  by 
force.  His  victory  at  Agincourt  showed 
him  likely  to  prove  his  assertion  ;  and  Queen 
Isabeau  sent  her  daughter’s  portrait  to  the 
conquering,  “  the  lion-like  lover,”  in  the  hope 
that  the  representation  of  her  charms  would 
have  the  effect  of  inducing  him  to  relinquish 
some  portion  of  bis  exorbitant  claims  with 
respect  to  her  dower.  But  though  the  am¬ 
bassador  declared  that  he  gazed  “  long  and 
earnestly”  upon  the  portrait,  and  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  it  was  “  surpassingly  fair,”  it  had 
not  the  effect  hoped  for  ;  and  the  queen,  still 
more  dismayed  at  the  fall  of  Rouen,  after 
sustaining  unheard-of  sufferings,  resolved  to 
try  the  influence  of  a  personal  interview  on 
the  heart  of  the  conqueror.  This  accordingly 
took  place  at  Pontoise,  on  a  spot  of  ground 
acknowledged  by  all  parties  to  be  considered 
neutral ;  but  even  this  personal  interview, 
though  it  powerfully  affected  the  lover,  could 
not  induce  the  warrior  to  lower  bis  preten¬ 
sions.  The  match  was  broken  off  for  two 
years,  during  which  Henry’s  arms  still  proved 
victorious ;  and  at  last  he  was  entreated  to 
take  the  Princess  Catherine  in  marriage  on 
his  own  terms.  He  haughtily  replied  he 
would  negotiate  only  with  the  lady  herself ; 
accordingly,  after  propitiating  him  with  a 
letter  written  by  her  own  hand,  and  “  full 
of  sweetness,”  they  met  again,  and  this  time 
with  so  good  an  understanding  with  each 
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other,  that  they  were  married  at  Troyes  a  merry  monarch  for  his  “  wife  and  lady,” 
fortnight  after,  with  much  pomp  and  spleo-  when,  after  five  years’  entire  seclusion,  she 
dor ;  and  were  regaled  in  the  middle  of  the  was  allowed  to  go  out  to  visit  the  shrines  of 
night  with  soup  and  wine,  brought  to  their  two  saints,  probably  to  return  thanks  for  the 
-  beside  in  grand  procession,  according  to  the  honor  in  store  for  her.  The  king’s  brother, 
custom  of  the  royal  family  in  France  —  a  the  Duke  of  York,  looking  out  for  a  second 
custom  not  yet  extinct  among  the  rural  popu-  wife,  gave  a  list  of  four  princesses  to  his 
latiun  in  some  parts  of  England.  sworn  friend  the  Earl  of  Peterborough,  and 

When  the  personal  appearance  of  a  prin-  left  it  for  him  to  choose  the  one  whose  por- 
cess  sought  in  marriage  was  generally  the  trait  might  best  please  him.  Accordingly 
first  thing  inquired  after,  and  often  the  only  his  choice  fell  upon  the  beautiful  Mary  of 
thing  that  could  be  ascertained,  it  may  Modena,  who  having  been  originally  meant 
easily  be  imagined  how  important  a  person  a  for  a  conventual  life,  was  in  such  a  blessed 
skilful  portrait  painter  must  have  been  in  the  state  of  ignorance  that  she  neither  knew  who 
courtly  circles,  more  especially  one  like  our  the  Duke  of  York  was,  nor  where  the  place 
accomplished  Sir  William  Ross,  who  com-,  called  England,  where  he  resided,  was  situ- 
bines  the  rare  art  of  embellishing  every  ated.  She  does  not  appear  to  have  been  so 
subject  he  touches  to  the  utmost  degree  it  charmed  with  his  portrait  as  he  was  with 
.  may  be  capable  of,  with  a  fidelity  of  charac-  hers;  for  her  biographers  tell  us  that  she 
ter  and  likeness  never  lost  in  the  heightened  wept  incessantly  from  the  moment  of  her 
charms  with  which  his  fine  perception  of  marriage  by  proxy  ;  and  when  thq  time  came 
)>eauty  may  tempt  him  to  invest  it.  Still,  for  her  to  set  off  to  her  liege  lord,  the  apart- 
where  the  portrait  is  to  serve  the  place  of  ments  of  the  palace  resounded  for  two  days 
the  lady  herself,  truth  is  the  first  requisite,  and  nights  with  her  screams  and  lamenta- 
There  is  little  doubt  but  that  “  the  head  and  tions.  But  we  must  not  enter  into  the 
front”  of  her  offending  in  Anne  of  Cleves —  history  of  reluctant  brides,  or  we  might  tell 
the  root  and  origin  of  bluff  King  Hal’s  im-  how  our  own  Princess  Royal,  the  daughter 
mediate  and  angry  dislike  of  her — was  his  of  George  Ill.,  fainted  at  the  first  sigtit  of 
finding  her  so  unlike  what  she  had  been  her  future  consort,  the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg, 
represented  by  the  flattering — but  surely,  in  a  man  of  colossal  height,  preponderating 
this  case,  injudicious — pencil  of  Holbein,  obesity,  and  with  a  most  sinister  cast  of  the 
Henry  VI.,  when  he  was  deliberating  on  an  eye ;  which,  added  to  his  enjoying  the  repu- 
alliance  with  one  of  the  three  daughters  of  tation  of  having  immured  his  first  wife  in  a 
the  Count  of  Armagnac,  wisely  took  precau-  dungeon,  so  overwhelmed  the  poor  princess 
tions  against  any  disappointment  of  this  with  reluctance  and  dismay,  that  she  came 
kind,  by  choosing  his  painter  himself,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  her  fond  father, 
giving  him  special  directions  to  take  all  the  to  entreat  him,  on  her  knees,  to  rescue  her 
three  fair  candidates  for  the  honor  of  sharing  from  the  marriage.  Nevertheless,  the  same 
the  throne  of  England  in  their  kirtles  sim-  sense  of  duty  that  made  her  listen  to  the 
pie,  and  their  visages  like  tu  ye  tee ;  and  earnest  exhortations  of  her  parent  to  reflect 
their  stature  and  their  beauty  ;  the  color  of  upon  the  consequences  of  her  refusal,  enabled 
their  skin  and  their  countenances.”  Edward  her,  when  once  her  fate  was  decided,  to 
I.  was  still  more  particular  when  he  was  make  a  most  obedient,  and,  indeed,  affection¬ 
seeking  the  hand  of  Blanche,  la  belle  of  ate  wife — as  she  never  regained  her  health 

France:  he  commanded  his  ambassadors  to  and  accustomed  cheerfulness  after  her  hus- 
describe  exactly,  not  only  her  face  and  man-  band’s  death.  It  was  not  only  the  weddings 
oers,  but  also  her  dress ;  the  twm  of  her  of  royal  parties  that  were  celebrated  with  so 
waist  ;  her  hand,  foot,  and  carriage.  A  much  rude  magnificence  two  or  three  cen- 

curious  history  might  be  formed  from  the  turies  ago:  those  of  the  nobility  often  vied 

reports  of  those  thus  delicately  commissioned  with  them  in  expense  and  show.  That  of 
to  look  through  the  eyes  of  their  royal  Charles,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  with  Margaret 
masters.  Charles  II.,  after  objecting  to  of  York,  is  described  with  equal  ndxveU  and 
German  princesses"  as  dull  and  /oy^ry,”  fixed  enthusiasm  by  Messire  Olivier  De  la  March, 
his  wandering  choice  upon  Catherine  of  one  of  those  faithful  chroniclers  to  whose 
Braganza,  because  she  had  dark  eyes.  It  industry  we  owe  so  much  of  our  knowledge 
might  be  imagined  her  mind  likewise  must  of  the  days  in  which  they  lived.  The  parties 
have  been  at  that  time  somewhat  dark,  as  had  their  first  interview  at  L’Ecluse,  near 
she  had  never  been  ten  times  out  of  her  Bruges.  After  a  short  converse  together, 
palace  in  her  life,  till  the  was  selected  by  the  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  who  had  accompa- 
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nied  the  princess  from  England,  knelt  down 
before  them,  and  the  Count  de  Chamey 
asked  the  duke  if,  having  found  in  the  lady 
at  his  side  all  that  he  had  long  looked  for 
and  could  desire,  he  was  willing  to  affiance 
himself  to  her  then  and  there?  To  which 
the  duke  replying  with  sufficient  empresse- 
mmt,  the  same  question  was  put  to  the  lady, 
who  answered  at  once,  that  for  that  cause, 
and  no  other,  she  had  been  sent  thither  by 
her  brother,  the  King  of  England,  and  what¬ 
ever  he  commanded  she  was  ready  to  submit 
to,  and  comply  with.  The  bishop  then 
joined  their  hands,  and  declared  them  affi¬ 
anced  to  each  other ;  and  a  few  days  after 
they  were  married  at  Jive  o'clock  in  the 
morning  at  the  little  town  of  Dan,  which 
overflowed  with  the  splendid  train  of  nobility 
and  ambassadors  that  accompanied  the  noble 
pair  to  Bruges,  where  the  day  was  spent  till 
three  in  the  following  morning  in  such 
splendor  of  processions,  tilts,  and  feastings  as 
had  not  been  excelled  by  royalty  itself,  so 
great  was  the  power  of  the  Dukes  of  Bur- 
undy  at  this  time,  and  so  apparently  inex- 
auslible  their  wealth.  Giants,  led  by  dwarfs, 
made  a  conspicuous  figure  among  the  guests, 
and  lions  and  leopards  were  introduced  by 
the  sound  of  trumpets,  holding  up  the 
scutcheons  of  Burgundy  and  England,  to  the 
edification  of  the  beholders.  But  the  per¬ 
sonification  that  most  excited  their  admiration 
was  that  of  an  enormous  dromedary,  which 
was  made  to  walk  round  the  hall,  where  all 
the  guests  were  seated  at  dinner,  by  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  stepped  out  so  well  **  that  it 
appeared,”  says  the  delighted  chronicler, 
"  alive  rather  than  otherwise.”  This  drom¬ 
edary  was  magnificently  caparisoned  in  gilded 
sheets,  “  after  the  Saracen  fashion,”  and  on 
his  baci  be  carried  two  large  panniers, 
between  which  sat  a  man  “strangely  attired ;” 
and  when  he,  the  said  dromedary,  entered 
the  hall,  he  held  bis  head  aloof,  and  put  on 
a  eavage  countenance  ;  and  his  rider  opened 
the  panniers,  and  let  out  therefrom  divers 
birds,  curiously  painted,  as  if  they  came 
from  India ;  and  they  flew  about  the  hall, 
and  upon  the  tables;  and  then  the  dromedary 
walked  round  to  the  sound  of  trumpets,  and 
returned  whence  be  -came,  and  this  was  the 
last  spectacle  ;  and  then  the  duchess  retired, 
for  it  was  three  o’clock  in  the  morning. 
The  next  day’s  festivities  included  a  masque 
representing  the  Labors  of  Hercules  ;  and  a 
Herculean  labor  it  must  have  been  to  have 
enacted  them ;  they  were  concluded  by  a 
griffin  in  place  of  the  dromedary,  whose  jaws 
emitted  flights  of  wild  birds,  that  flew  about 


in  all  directions,  “  to  the  infinite  joy  of  the 
spectators.” 

And  so  passed  on  many  days  of  revelling 
and  pomp  ;  every  day  with  fresh  entertain¬ 
ments,  and  fresh  dresses  and  disguises,  each 
more  splendid  and  curious  than  the  last,  with 
a  profusion  which  no  modern  marriages,  even 
of  kings  and  emperors,  have  attempted  to 
equal.  .  We  are  very  willing,  however,  to 
grant  that  many  of  the  spectacles  used  on 
those  occasions  must  have  savored  somewhat 
of  the  puppet-show ;  and  that  the  repasts, 
served  up  with  all  the  formality  of  heraldic 
ceremonial  and  military  discipline,  preceded 
by  lengthy  and  solemn  orations,  must  have 
been  tedious  in  the  extreme,  and  tantalizing 
in  their  delay,  to  the  hungry  guests  ;  indeed, 
altogether,  marriage  among  royalties  is  of 
necessity  encumbered  with  so  many  forms, 
and  so  little  the  effect  of  choice,  that  the 
prospect  of  felicity  from  it  must,  in  its  com¬ 
mencement,  seem  so  dim  and  uncertain  as  to 
require  a  very  sanguine  spirit  of  hope  to 
discern  the  sunbeam  that  may  seem  to  be 
breaking  through  the  cloud.  When  we  con¬ 
sider  that  the  parties  who  are  to  pledge 
their  hands  in  union  for  the  remainder  of 
their  lives  seldom  have  seen  each  other  till 
the  time  when  any  declaration,  on  either 
side,  of  dissatisfaction,  or  unwillingness  to 
perform  their  contract,  might  plunge  their 
respective  countries  into  warfare  ;  that  their 
previous  courtship  is  almost  invariably  car¬ 
ried  on  through  the  sagacity  or  cunning  of 
ambassadors,  or  interested  courtiers,  aided 
by  painters,  poets,  and  panegyrists — all 
hired  to  flatter  and  deceive  ;  that  mere  state 
considerations  of  policy  or  aggrandizement 
are  almost  invariably  the  laws  on  which  regal 
matrimonial  treaties  are  founded  ; — can  w  e 
wonder  that  the  page  of  history  is  so  often 
blotted  with  the  tears  of  the  victims  to  their 
rank,  or  stained  with  the  guilty  consequences 
of  their  seeking,  in  unhallowed  sources,  con¬ 
solation  for  the  disappointments,  vexations, 
and  ennuis  of  their  lofty,  yet  solitary  state. 

And  how  much  has  not  our  own  beloved 
country  to  be  proud  of,  and  thankful  for,  in 
being  able  to  present  to  other  nations,  in  the 
union  of  our  inestimable  Queen  Victoria,  and 
her  gifted  and  most  amiable  consort.  Prince 
Albert,  a  pictuie  of  all  the  virtues  and  graces 
of  private  life,  joined  to  all  the  splendor,  and 
liberality,  and  interest  in  the  public  weal, 
that  adorn  a  throne — a  union  cemented  by 
the  purest  mutual  love,  the  fruit  of  unfet¬ 
tered  choice,  and  familiar  acquaintance  with, 
and  appreciation  of,  each  other’s  excellen¬ 
cies! 
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Mr.  Longfellow  is,  we  believe,  by  many 
degrees  the  most  popular  of  the  American 
poets  among  English  readers.  Few  volumes 
indeed  of  recent  English  poetry  have  had  as 
large  a  circulation  in  this  country  as  his,  if 
we  except  Mr.  Tennyson’s.  His  faults  are 
those  which  no  reader  can  avoid  seeing,  con¬ 
sisting  chiefly  of  an  exuberance  of  imagery, 
and  a  tenden^  to  the  far-fetched  and  the  ex¬ 
travagant.  These  are  the  dulcia  vitia  of 
youthful  imagination,  which  commonly  sober 
down  of  themselves  without  much  aid  from 
acrid  criticism,  in  proportion  as  the  imagina-  j 
tion  becomes  more  plastic  in  character,  and  J 
is  more  intent  on  moulding  a  poem  as  a 
whole  than  on  throwing  the  utmost  possible 
brilliancy  into  its  details.  Mr.  Longfellow 
also,  like  Southey,  Scott,  and  not  a  few  of 
our  modern  poets,  is  apparently  too  easily 
pleased  with  whatever  he  may  chance  to  write 
to  do  his  best  on  all  occasions  ;  many  of  his 
poems  consequently  are  on  inferior  subjects, 
and  seem  to  have  been  produced  without 
“  due  provocation.”  This  is  bad  policy  in  a 
poet ;  for  posterity  is  sure  to  judge  by  the 
quantity  as  well  as  the  quality  of  his  works, 
and  will  be  both  too  rich  and  too  busy  to 
separate,  in  all  cases,  the  dross  from  the  gold. 
We  rejoice,  however,  to  observe  that  the  more 
Mr.  Longfellow  writes,  and  the  more  import¬ 
ant  the  theme  he  chooses,  the  more  does  he 
justify  that  popular  award  which  is  far  from 
being  an  infallible  criterion  of  merit. 

It  is  not  in  a  literary  point  of  view  exclu¬ 
sively  that  the  appearance  of  a  true’poet  in 
a  youthful  nation  excites  our  interest.  Poetry 
carries  v.-ith  it  ever  a  social  and  a  philosophi¬ 
cal  significance  likewise.  Its  character  in 
this  resjsect  is  of  boundless  importance ; 
though  it  is  a  future  age  only  which,  from  an 
impartial  distance  and  a  commanding  height, 
can  adequately  interpret  the  lesson.  A  strong 
analogy  has  ever  existed  between  the  poetry 
of  a  particular  age  and  race,  and  their  moral 


*  Lon^ellow't  Poems.  London.  1852. 
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character.  A  man’s  disposition  is  imaged  in 
his  bearing  and  features ;  and  so  long  as  bis 
picture  lasts,  remote  generations  can  form 
some  guess  respecting  his  moral  frame,  as 
well  as  his  outward  aspect.  Not  less  vividly 
is  a  nation  portrayed  in  its  most  important 
works ;  and  so  long  as  pyramids  or  amphi¬ 
theatres,  the  cathedrals  of  the  middle  ages, 
or  the  fortresses,  banks,  custom-houses,  or 
other  industrial  monuments  of  later  times 
remain,  each  successive  period  and  nation  is 
forced,  by  a  law  of  its  nature,  to  leave  be¬ 
hind  the  trophies  of  its  greatness  or  a  cari¬ 
cature  of  its  deformities.  To  this  day  the 
triumphal  arches  of  Imperial  Rome  and  the 
monastic  remains  of  England  bear  witness  to 
that  moral  and  social  system  of  which  they 
were  the  exponents ;  they  are  the  bones  of 
the  great  animal  extinct ;  and  so  long  as  they 
continue  to  moulder  in  the  region  of  wind 
and  cloud,  not  of  dust,  they  will  supply  in¬ 
dications  from  which  the  comparative  anato¬ 
my  of  a  later  age  may  draw  its  inferences. 
Of  all  the  works,  however,  which  an  age 
bequeaths,  there  is  none  which  illustrates  its 
character  at  once  so  minutely  and  so  com¬ 
prehensively  as  its  poetry.  This  circum¬ 
stance  is  easily  accounted  for.  Theshallower 
class  of  poets,  pre-occupied  with  little  of 
their  own,  reflect,  as  in  a  mirror,  the  more 
evanescent  traits  of  surrounding  circum¬ 
stance.  The  deeper  poets,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  men  of  large  and  strong  minds, 
built  up  in  the  main  by  a  multiform  experi¬ 
ence,  both  personal  and  imaginative ;  and 
as  that  experience,  though  methodized  by  a 
law  of  their  internal  being,  has  necessarily 
passed  to  them  through  external  circum¬ 
stances,  they  must  needs  preserve  in  their 
writings  an  idealized  itnage  of  their  time. 
Moreover,  men  of  large  minds  are  also  for 
the  most  past  men  of  expansive  sympathies, 
and  as  sympathies  are  not  able,  like  aspira¬ 
tions,  to  feed  upon  ideas,  but  attach  them¬ 
selves  to  details,  great  poets  cannot  but 
illustrate  those  details. 

This  position,  we  are  aware,  is  in  at  least 
an  apparent  antagonism  to  principles  com- 
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monly  received,  and  in  which  there  is  much 
truth.  It  will  be  asked,  is  not  great  poetry 
permanent  poetry;  and  what  interest,  ex¬ 
cept  for  antiquarians,  can  attach  to  works,  the 
excellence  of  which  consists  in  the  degree  in 
which  they  illustrated  a  bygone  age  ?  The 
circumstances  of  an  age  once  changed,  its 
associations  change  also ;  the  past  returns 
not ;  new  objects  are  brought  into  notice ;  old 
objects  are  combined  in  a  new  perspective, 
how  then  can  distant  times  be  expected  to 
appreciate  poetry  of  which  it  has  lost  the 
key  ?  The  answer  to  these  questions  con¬ 
sists  in  a  distinction  between  the  spirit  of  the 
age  and  the  fashion  of  the  day.  The  former 
is  essentinl  and  belongs  to  the  history  of 
our  Humanity  ;  the  latter  is  accidental,  and 
therefore  ephemeral.  ITie  former  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  deep  poets;  the  latter  by  the 
superficial.  That  which  is  of  a  spiritual  na¬ 
ture  only,  and  not  the  characteristics  of  the 
time  at  large,  can  with  propriety  be  palled 
the  “  spirit  of  the  age.”  Recent  times,  for 
example,  have  had,  at  one  side,  an  eminently 
utilitarian  tendency,  while  they  are  also  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  very  opposite  tendencies  ;  but 
few,  we  imagine,  would  cite  Mr.  Bentham  as 
a  chief  exponent  of  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
In  proportion  as  an  age  is  unspiritual,  the 
discrepancy  between  its  general  characteris¬ 
tics  and  its  “  spirit,”  properly  so  called,  be¬ 
comes  greater.  This  circumstance  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  singularly  diverse  character  of 
modem  poetry.  The  great  outburst  of 
poetry  which  has  been  witnessed  in  England 
within  the  present  century,  is  by  nothing 
more  marked  than  by  the  multitude  of  its 
contrasted  schools.  We  have  had  poets  of 
modes  and  manners;  poets  like  Ebenezer 
Elliot  and  Davis,  who  have  endeavored  to 
adapt  to  their  lyres  the  discords  of  corn-law 
discussion,  or  repeal  agitation  ;  poets  who 
have  taken  refuge  from  the  tumult  of  the 
mart  or  the  factory,  in  Turkish  harems  or 
Persian  gardens,  and  who  in  so  doing  have 
added  to  the  stock  of  poetic  trinketry  and 
literary  furniture,  if  not  to  the  stores  of  im¬ 
mortal  verse.  We  have  had  poets  who 
revived  the  graceful  mirth  and  beneficent 
exuberance  of  tbe  Italian  bards  ;  poets  in 
whose  works  the  fair  images  of  Grecian 
mythology  are  revived  with  an  antique  puri¬ 
ty,  and  delineated  with  an  almost  unerring 
pencil  along  the  walls  of  a  cloister,  secluded 
indeed,  though  by  no  means  ascetic.  We 
have  had  poets  of  revolution,  “  voices  pro¬ 
phesying  war ;”  poets  of  philosophy  and 
theology,  for  the  study  of  whose  works  a 
previous  acquaintance  with  Plato  might  be 


deemed  the  best  preliminary,  as  a  mountain 
is  best  seen  from  the  side  of  an  opposite 
mountain  :  and  finally,  poets  to  whom  simple 
nature  was  as  a  universe  infinite  and  unfallen, 
of  whose  worship  and  of  whose  mandates,  they 
were  the  priests  and  prophets  in  Orphic  song. 
Of  these  classes  the  last  three  perhaps  had 
the  most  intimate  relations  with  the  spirit  of 
the  age ;  but  each  illustrated  its  characteris¬ 
tics,  and  represented  a  habit  of  mind  among 
us  ;  and  all  taken  together  constitute  no  unfit 
exponent  of  a  time,  the  architecture  of  which 
will  also  commemorate  it  in  one  of  its  most 
marked  characters,  that  of  syncretism  or 
miscellaneousness. 

The  same  difficulties,  inherent  in  a  late 
and  critical  age  whose  wealth  surpasses  its 
wants,  and  whose  table  is  too  large  'for  its 
digestion,  exist  in  America,  and  have  doubt¬ 
less  not  a  little  distracted  poetic  impulses 
and  aims.  But  America  has  other  difficul¬ 
ties  likewise.  It  is  young  as  a  nation  ;  but 
as  a  race  it  is  not  young.  It  is  a  portion  of 
England  detached  from  the  rest,  and  sent 
forward  to  accomplish  its  destinies  alone, 
with  fewer  aids,  but  with  fewer  contradic¬ 
tions  also,  and  with  an  ampler  field.  In  its 
physical  and  civil  relations  it  was  from  the 
first  an  island  swelled  to  the  colossal  propor¬ 
tions  of  a  continent ;  while,  in  its  spiritual 
bearings  it  was  cut  off  from  that  vast  con¬ 
geries  of  living  traditions,  social,  political, 
imaginative,  and  religious,  which  blended  in 
England,  made  one  small  island  the  meeting- 
spot  of  two  vast  continents — the  civilization 
of  the  Past  and  of  the  Present.  Njr  is  this 
all.  Nations  derived  by  colonizations  from 
nations  already  mature,  and  protected  by 
the  modern  facilities  of  locomotion  from 
physical  or  mercantile  isolation,  lose  a  por¬ 
tion  of  their  intellectual  inheritance,  without 
gaining,  at  least  for  a  long  time,  the  new 
experiences  evolved  from  a  political  career 
at  once  special  and  complete  in  itself. 
Physiologists  tell  us  that  man,  at  a  very 
early  stage  of  his  existence,  passes  through 
a  series  of  strange  transformations.  Whether 
or  not  this  be  physically  true  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  it  is,  in  a  moral  sense,  true  of  nations, 
and  perhaps  most  true  of  those  whose  richer 
and  more  manifold  elements  have  occupied 
the  longest  historic  periods  in  their  develop¬ 
ment.  Through  what  a  series  of  changes 
have  not  the  nations  of  Europe  passed  from 
barbarism  to  the  sacerdotal  type,  the  re^l, 
the  feudal,  tbe  aristocratical,  the  constUu- 
tional  or  representative  ;  and  what  a  rich  de¬ 
posit  must  not  a  stream  that  has  wandered 
over  so  many  soils  have  heaped  up  on  tbe 
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banks  dedicated  to  the  Muse !  In  these  re-  ] 
spects  America  is  under  grave  disadvantages. 
The  historic  and  the  ideal  fibres  of  thought 
can  hardly  be  disentwined.  The  very  se¬ 
curity  of  America  has  allowed  it  less  even  of 
a  modem  history  than  belongs  to  most  Euro¬ 
pean  nations.  Its  history  is  comprised  in  its 
heroic  stmggle  for  independence.  Only  in 
imagination  can  it  entwine  again  the  broken 
threads  of  the  past;  it  can  possess  but  in 
memory  what  exists  as  a  living  tradition  on 
its  native  soil  of  Europe.  These  difficulties 
attach  a  greater  interest  to  the  verse  of  an 
American  poet.  We  want  to  know,  not  only 
what  his  song  is,  but  what  it  represents,  and 
how  far  it  casts  the  horoscope  of  a  nation  in 
whoso  destinies  the  whole  world  is  so  deeply 
concerned. 

We  shall  commence  our  extracts  from  Mr. 
Longfellow  with  a  poem  in  which  that  mar¬ 
vellous  energy  which  characterizes  young 
countries,  and  none  more  than  America,  re¬ 
ceives  from  the  poet  a  moral  sanction  that 
transforms  it  into  something  more  than  a 
**go  a-head”  impulse,  and  modulates  its  march 
by  the  music  of  old  and  sacred  experience. 

A  PSALM  OF  LIFE. 

Tell  me  not,  in  mournful  numbers, 

*  Life  is  but  an  empty  dream  !’ 

For  the  soul  is  dead  that  slumbers. 

And  things  are  nut  what  they  seem. 

life  is  real !  Life  is  earnest ! 

And  the  grave  is  not  its  goal ; 

*  Dust  thou  art,  to  dust  retumeth,’ 

Was  not  spoken  of  the  soul. 

Not  enjoyment,  and  not  sorrow, 

Is  our  destined  end  or  way ; 

But  to  act,  that  each  to-morrow. 

Find  us  farther  than  to-day. 

Art  is  long,  and  time  is  fleeting. 

And  our  hearts,  though  stout  and  brave. 
Still,  like  muffled  drums,  are  beating 
Funeral  marches  to  the  grave. 

In  the  world’s  broad  field  of  battle. 

In  the  bivouac  of  Life, 

Be  not  like  dumb,  driven  cattle ! 

Be  a  hero  in  the  strife ! 

Trust  no  future  howe’er  pleasant ! 

Let  the  dead  past  bury  its  dead ! 

Act — act  in  the  living  Present! 

Heart  within  and  &)d  o’erhead ! 

Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us. 

We  can  make  our  lives  sublime, 

And  departing  leave  behind  us 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time. 


Footprints  that  perhaps  another. 

Sailing  o’er  life’s  solemn  main, 

A  forlorn  and  ship-wrecked  brother. 

Seeing,  shall  take  heart  again. 

Let  us  then  be  up  and  doing, 

With  a  heart  for  any  fate ! 

Still  achieving,  still  pursuing. 

Learn  to  lawr,  and  to  wait. 

In  the  poem  called  '  Excelsior,’  it  is  not 
the  resolve  of  robust  strength  and  manly 
confidence  alone  which  is  expressed.  The 
heroic  rises  into  the  spiritual,  as  the  true 
heroic  tends  ever  to  do.  It  is  an  aspiration  ; 
may  it  prove,  in  more  essential  meaning,  a 
prophecy :  for  strength  is  only  wisely  exert¬ 
ed  when  it  mounts. 

The  next  poem  which  we  shall  quote  il¬ 
lustrates  the  social  position  of  America  in  a 
relation  which  every  day  seems  to  acquire  a 
deeper  and  more  painful  importance. 

•  THE  WITNESSES. 

In  Ocean’s  wide  domains, 

Half  buried  in  the  sands. 

Lie  skeletons  in  chain's. 

With  shackled  feet  and  hands. 

Beyond  the  fall  of  dews. 

Deeper  than  plummet  lies. 

Float  ships,  with  all  their  crews. 

No  more  to  sink  nor  rise. 

There  the  black  slave  ship  swims. 

Freighted  with  human  forms. 

Whose  fettered  fleshless  limbs 
Are  not  the  sport  of  storms. 

These  are  the  bones  of  slaves ; 

They  gleam  from  the  abyss. 

They  cry,  from  yawning  waves, 

*  We  are  the  witnesses.’ 

Within  earth’s  wide  domains 
Are  markets  for  men’s  lives, 

Their  necks  are  galled  with  chains, 

Their  wrists  are  cramped  with  gyves. 

Dead  bodies,  that  tlie  kite 
In  deserts  makes  it  prey ; 

Murders,  that  with  affright 

Scare  school-boys  from  their  play. 

All  evil  thoughts  and  deeds ; 

Anger,  and  lust,  and  pride ; 

The  foulest,  rankest  weMs, 

That  choke  life’s  groaning  tide ! 

These  are  the  woes  of  slaves ; 

They  glare  from  the  abyss ; 

They  cry,  from  unknown  graves, 

‘  We  are  the  witnesses !’ 

• 

Here  is  a  sketch  which  America  only  could 
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have  supplied.  For  one  of  the  conquering 
race  thus  to  sing  the  lament  of  the  conquered, 
may  be  considered,  perhaps,  as  but  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  a  debt  of  honor: 

TO  THE  DRIVMG  CLOUD. 

Gloomy  and  dark  art  thou,  oh  chief  of  tlie  mighty 
Omawaws ; 

Gloomy  and  dark,  as  the  driving  cloud,  whose 
name  thou  hast  taken  ! 

Wrapt  in  a  scarlet  blanket,  I  see  thee  stalk 
through  the  city’s 

Narrow  and  populous  streets,  as  once  by  the  mar¬ 
gin  of  rivers 

Stalk  those  birds  unknown,  that  have  left  us  only 
their  foot-prints. 

What,  in  a  few  short  years,  will  remain  of  thy 
race  but  the  foot-prints ; 

How  can.<it  thou  walk  in  these  streets,  who  hast 
trod  the  green  turf  of  the  prairies  7 
How  canst  thou  breathe  in  this  air,  who  hast 
breathed  the  sweet  air  of  the  mountains  7 
Ah !  ’tis  vain  that  with  lordly  looks  of  disdain 
thou  dost  challenge 

Looks  of  dislike  in  return,  and  question  these 
walls  and  these  pavements, 

Claiming  the  soil  for  tliine  hunting-grounds, 
while  down-trodden  millions 
Starve  in  the  garrets  of  Europe,  and  cry  from  its 
caverns  that  they,  too, 

Have  been  created  heirs  of  the  earth,  and  claim 
its  division  ! 

Back,  then,  back  to  thy  woods  in  the  regions  west 
of  the  Wabash ! 

There  as  a  monarch  thou  reignest.  In  autumn, 
the  leaves  of  the  maple 

Pave  the  floors  of  thy  palace-halls  with  gold,  and 
in  summer 

^ine  trees  waft  through  its  chambers  the  odorous 
breath  of  iheir  branches. 

There  thou  art  strong  and  great,  a  hero,  a  tamer 
of  horses. 

We  regret  that  we  have  not  room  for  what, 
on  the  whole,  we  consider  both  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  Mr.  Longfellow’s  minor  poems, 
and  the  most  interesting,  as  illustrative  of 
America.  We  allude  to  the  striking  poem 
entitled,  ‘The  Building  of  the  Ship.’  It 
does  not  need  the  last  stanzas,  in  which  the 
vessel  receives  the  name  of  the  Union,  to 
tell  us  that  in  the  mighty  bark,  built  with 
such  a  stately  strength,  aud  so  eager  to 
tempt  the  perils  of  new  seas,  the  destiny  of 
America  is  shadowed  forth.  Neither  need 
we  say  how  cordially  we  hope  that  the  pro¬ 
phecies  with  which  it  concludes  may  be  ful¬ 
filled.  It  abounds  in  beautiful  passages ; 
and  the  skill  with  which  a  two-fold  interest 
is  worked  out  in  it  cannot  escape  the  reader’s 
observation.  Among  the  other  shorter  pieces 
our  favorites  are,  *  The  Reaper  and  the  Flow¬ 
ers,’  ‘The  Secret  of  the  Sea,’  ‘The  Open 


Window,’  ‘  llie  Builders,’  *  Sand  of  the  De¬ 
sert  in  an  Hour-glass.’  Among  the  poems 
on  slavery,  ‘  The  Slave’s  Dream,’  and  *  The 
Good  Part  that  shall  not  be  taken  away,’ 
rank  high.  Many  others,  also,  seem  to  us  to 
have  very  high  merit ;  especially  ‘The  Occul- 
tation  of  Orion.’  We  shall,  however,  be  doing 
Mr.  Longfellow  more  justice  if  we  proceed  to 
give  an  account  of  his  principal  work. 

As  the  Golden  Lepend  is  the  latest  of  Mr. 
Longfellow’s  poems,  so  it  is  the  most  import¬ 
ant.  The  story  of  it  may  be  briefly  told. 
The  prologue  sounds  the  key-note  to  the 
whole.  The  powers  of  darkness  vainly  en¬ 
deavor  to  tear  down  the  cross,  which  sur¬ 
mounts  the  Cathedral  of  Strasburg.  Baflled 
by  the  spirits  of  Good,  the  saints  and  angels 
emblazoned  in  the  windows  and  carved  over 
the  arch-ways,  the  Spirits  of  Tempest  retire 
in  despite,  and  the  chief  of  them  betakes 
himself  to  another  task.  Prince  Henry  of 
Hoheneck  has  long  suffered  from  a  strange 
disease.  In  his  Castle  of  Vautsberg,  on  the 
Rhine,  he  meditates,  in  gloom,  on  his  con¬ 
dition.  The  tempter  enters  in  the  garb  of  a 
travelling  physician.  The  prince  describes 
his  malady, — 

Mv  heart  has  become  a  dull  lagoon, 

Which  a  kind  of  leprosy  drinks  and  drains, 

and  states  that  even  the  doctors  of  Salerno 
have  pronounced  it  incurable,  except  upon 
impossible  conditions.  He  must  gradually 
wither  away,  unless  saved  by  the  blood  of  a 
maiden,  who,  of  her  own  good  will,  offers  her 
life  in  exchange  for  his.  The  strange  physi¬ 
cian  holds  up  before  him  a  flask,  containing 
the  far-famed  elixir  of  perpetual  youth.  The 
prince  drinks.  For  a  moment  his  lost  youth 
returns  to  him.  His  punishment  follows 
soon.  His  disease  returns  ;  and  the  prince, 
after  publicly  doing  penance,  as  one  who  has 
dealt  in  the  black  art,  is  driven  from  his  an¬ 
cestral  home, — 

Clothed  in  a  cloak  of  hodden  gray, 

And  bearing  a  wallet  and  a  bell. 

Whose  sound  should  be  a  perpetual  knell, 

To  keep  all  travellers  away. 

The  outcast  takes  refuge  with  the  family 
of  a  faithful  retainer  in  the  Odenwald.^ 
There  is  a  great  charm  in  the  scene  in 
which  we  are  first  made  acquainted  with 
him  in  his  retirement.  He  is  reading  the 
old  legend  of  “The  Monk  and  the  Bird,” 
with  which  many  of  our  readers  must  have 
become  acquainted,  in  Mr.  Trench’s  beauti¬ 
ful  version  of  it.  As  he  concludes,  Elsie, 
the  eldest  daughter  of  his  host,  approaches 
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him,  and  recounts  to  him  a  tale,  her  favorite 
legend,  “  Christ  and  the  Saltan’s  Daughter.” 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  freshness  and 
sweetness  of  the  sketch  in  which  the  young 
heroine  of  the  tale  is  presented  to  us.  An 
infantine  simplicity  does  not  prevent  her 
heart  from  being  already  mature.  It  is  for 
high  action,  however,  rather  than  for  passion 
that  she  pants ;  or  rather,  her  being  is  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  one  great  aspiration  which  mingles 
what  is  best  in  both.  She  has  no  life  save 
in  religion ;  and  irradiated  by  its  light  the 
lower  world  displays  to  her  but  a  single  illu¬ 
minated  page.  She  resolves  to  give  her  life  ! 
for  that  of  the  prince  ;  and  her  parents  con¬ 
sent  at  last  to  what  they  deem  an  impulse 
from  on  high.  It  is  thus  that  she  prays  : — 

My  Redeemer,  and  my  Lord, 

I  beseech  thee,  I  entreat  thee. 

Guide  me  in  each  act  and  word. 

That  hereafter  I  may  meet  thee. 

Watching,  waiting,  hoping,  yearning. 

With  my  lamp  well-trimmed  and  burning. 

Interceding 

With  these  bleeding 

Wounds  upon  thy  hands  and  side. 

For  all  who  have  lived  and  erred 
Thou  hast  suffered,  thou  hast  died, 
Scourged,  and  mocked,  and  cruritied. 

And  in  tbe  grave  hast  thou  been  buried. 

If  my  feeble  prayer  can  reach  thee, 

O  my  Saviour,  1  beseech  thee. 

Even  as  thou  hast  died  for  me. 

More  sincerely. 

Let  me  follow  where  thou  leadest. 

Let  me,  bleeding  as  thou  bleedest. 

Die,  if  dying  I  may  give 
Life  to  one  who  asks  to  live, 

And  more  nearly. 

Dying  thus,  resemble  thee ! 

Much  skill  is  shown  in  tbe  mode  in  which 
the  prince  is  made  to  accept  the  sacriOce. 
We  feel  that  his  true  nature  is  under  eclipse, 
and  that  the  hateful  influence  of  him  whose 
poison  be  has  drunk  subdues  his  better  will. 

Passing  through  Strasburg  on  their  way 
to  Salerno,  the  prince  meets  his  early  friend 
Walter,  the  Minnesinger — a  friend  from  whom 
not  even  rivalship  in  love  had  been  able  to  sep¬ 
arate  him.  Slight  as  is  the  sketch  of  the 
Minnesinger,  it  is  clearly  and  delicately 
touched.  We  have  not  room  to  quote  from 
their  discourse ;  but  tbe  following  passage 
may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  that  graphic 
power  which,  in  so  remarkable  a  degree, 
characterizes  Mr.  Longfellow’s  poetry  : — 

Lo  !  with  what  depth  of  blackness  thrown 
Against  the  clouds,  far  up  the  skies, 

The  walls  of  the  cathedral  rise. 

Like  a  mysterious  grove  of  stone. 
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With  fitful  lights  and  shadows  blending. 

As  from  behind,  the  moon,  ascending. 

Lights  its  dim  aisles  and  paths  unknown ! 

The  wind  is  rising ;  but  the  boughs 
Rise  not  and  fall  not  with  the  wind 
That  through  their  foliage  sobs  and  soughs ; 
Only  the  cloudy  rack  behind. 

Drifting  onward,  wild  and  ragged. 

Gives  to  each  spire  and  buttress  jagged 
A  seeming  motion  undefined. 

Below,  on  the  square,  an  armed  knight. 

Still  as  a  statue,  and  as  white. 

Sits  on  his  steed,  and  the  moonbeams  quiver 
Upon  the  points  of  his  armor  bright 
As  on  the  ripples  of  a  river. 

In  the  cathedral  our  travellers  witness  the 
performance  of  a  miracle  play.  This  episode 
occupies  a  considerable  place  in  the  poem, 
and,  more  than  any  other  portion,  explains 
its  title,  The  Golden  Legend,  weaving  to¬ 
gether  not  a  few  of  the  Ules  which,  in  the 
far-famed  collection  of  the  good  old  Italian 
bishop.  Jacobus  de  Voragine,  formed,  from 
the  thirteenth  to  the  sixteenth  century,  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  reading  in  convent, 
castle,  and  hall.  A  miracle  play  was  not  an 
infelicitous  device  for  the  exhibition  of  such 
legendary  lore.  That  singular  product  of 
tbe  middle  ages  has  hardly  attracted  the 
full  attention  which,  on  aesthetic  as  well  as 
historic  grounds,  it  deserves ;  nor  will  a  few 
remarks  on  it  be  out  of  place.  It  is  well 
known  how  much  the  Greek  tragedy  was 
indebted  to  those  earlier  representations  in 
which  the  legend  of  a  hero,  or  some  my¬ 
thological  tradition,  was  exhibited  before  a 
village  audience,  upon  a  stage  not  largel* 
than  a  travelling  wagon,  and  by  actors 
smeared  with  the  lees  of  wine. 

Not  less  important,  we  conceive,  in  their 
influence,  were  those  miracle  plays,  myste¬ 
ries,  and  moralities,  which  alike  in  Spain,  in 
Italy,  in  Germany,  and  in  England,  preceded 
the  Romantic  Drama,  and  constituted  its  ba¬ 
sis.  If  Spain  had  been  too  fastidious  to  en¬ 
joy  its  earlier  and  ruder  Autoe  Sacramentalet, 
it  probably  never  would  have  possessed  the 
drama  of  Lope  de  Vegpi.  It  is  (raite  true 
that  even  in  very  early  times,  those  Religious 
Mysteries  which  the  clergy  represented,  and 
the  representation  of  which  formed,  occasion¬ 
ally,  part  of  ecclesiastical  education  in  tbe 
monasteries,  seem  to  have  been  jostled  now 
and  then  by  the  jesters  and  strolling  buffoons, 
tbe  Zahorrones  and  Remed  adores,  who, 
though  prohibited  by  law,  amused  the 
grosser  appetites  of  the  vulgar.  The  good, 
however,  triumphed  over  the  bad,  and  laid 
the  foundation  for  what  was  better.  In  It¬ 
aly,  as  early  as  a.  d.  1264,  the  statutes  of 
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the  fraternity  del  Gonfalone  made  provision 
for  the  representation  of  mysteries,  especially 
on  the  subject  of  the  Passion  ;  as  also  on  the 
chief  events  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 

In  France  we  have  an  account  of  a  similar 
representation  at  St.  Maur,  in  the  year  1398  ; 
but  in  that  country  and  in  Italy,  in  neither 
of  which  has  the  drama  asserted  much  of  a 
national  or  genial  character,  the  mysteries 
did  not  hold  their  ground  as  strongly  as  in 
Spain,  in  Germany,  and  in  England.  In  the 
latter  country,  especially,  such  representa¬ 
tions  appear  to  have  begun  at  a  period  far 
earlier  than  that  which  Chaucer,  “our  Morn¬ 
ing  Star  of  Song,”  illumined.  Fitz  Stephen, 
describing  London  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Second,  writes,  Londonia pro  spectaculit  thea- 
tralihus,  pro  ludis  scenecis,  ludos  habet  tanc- 
tioret,  rtpre»fntatione$  miraculorum,  qua 
tancti  confe$mre$  operati  tunt,  seu  representa- 
lionet  pattioHum,  quihus  elaruit  conitantia 
martyrum.  In  England,  as  elsewhere,  such 
representations  had  to  contend  with  the  for¬ 
midable  rivalry  of  mummers,  master-rimors, 
and  other  vagabonds  in  masquerade,  against 
whom  stringent  laws  were  enacted  from 
time  to  lime,  though  their  performances 
could  hardly  have  been  more  scandalous 
than  the  scenes  exhibited  in  the  penny  thea¬ 
tres  in  London  in  our  own  day.  In  the  reign 
of  Richard  the  Second,  a  petition  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  king  by  the  scholars  of  Paul’s 
school,  praying  him  “  to  prohibit  some  unex¬ 
pert  people  from  presenting  the  History  of 
the  Old  Testament,  to  the  great  prejudice  of 
the  said  clergy,  who  have  been  at  great  ex¬ 
pense  in  order  to  represent  it  publicly  at 
Christmas”— of  so  venerable  an  antiquity  is 
the  principle  of  Protection.  After  the  Re¬ 
formation,  Protestantism  adopted  tne  myste-  | 
lies  in  its  turn,  giving  them  a  polemical  j 
character,  guaranteed  in  one  instance  by  Act 
of  Parliament ;  by  which,  however,  it  does 
not  appear  that  their  poetic  merits  were 
much  promoted,  at  least,  if  we  may  judge 
by  the  elforts  of  the  celebrated  Bishop  Bale. 
Milton,  as  we  all  know,  maintained  that  the 
theatre  was  of  use  “  beside  the  office  of  a  pul- 

fiit,”  to  inculcate  lessons  of  piety  and  viitue. 
le  would  have  rescued  it  from  a  state  of  de¬ 
gradation,  and  imparted  to  it  a  religious 
character,  analogous  to  that  spirit  of  patriot¬ 
ism  and  heroism  which  animated  the  Greek 
drama  in  its  nobler  day.  What  bis  genius 
might  not  have  effected  in  that  way,  had  he 
not  spent  so  many  precious  years  in  writing 
Latin  letters  for  Cromwell,  as  well  as  disqui¬ 
sitions  on  logic,  grammar,  and  divorce,  it  is 
bard  to  say  ;  nor  is  it  easy,  with  all  our  ven¬ 


eration  for  Paradise  Lost,  not  to  regret  that 
the  great  bard  did  not  also  finish  that  lyrical 
drama,  the  “  Miracle  Play”  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  the  first  scene  of  which  was 
to  have  opened  with  Satan’s  Address  to  the 
Sun. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  popularity 
which  Mr.  Longfellow’s  Golden  Legend  has 
enjoyed,  his  ‘miracle  play’  has,  we  believe, 
been  a  subject,  not  infrequently,  of  animad¬ 
version.  By  some  it  has  been  charged  with 
childishness  ;  by  others  with  profaneness  ; 
but  though  the  grounds  of  both  accusations 
are  intelligible  enough,  it  is  but  to  a  limited 
extent  that  we  can  sympathize  with  either. 
He  is  illustrating  a  time,  the  simplicity  of 
which  was  edified  by  a  familiarity  which 
would  more  often  scandalize  our  fastidious- 
j  ness  or  our  refinement.  No  one  would  desire 
to  re-introduce  such  entertainments  among 
I  us,  with  our  modern  associations ;  but  to 
antedate  such  associations  is  unreasonable  ; 
nor  can  any  one  appreciate  the  character  of 
that  earlier  time,  with  all  its  freshness  and 
fearlessness  of  taste,  as  well  as  its  rudeness, 
who  cannot  attain  to  an  imaginative  sympa¬ 
thy  with  usages  so  deeply  and  largely  char¬ 
acteristic  of  them.  A  modern  tournament 
:  could  hardly  do  more  than  amuse  by  its 
I  strangeness;  but  when  we  read  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  one  in  Ivanhoe,  we  interpret  the  text 
by  the  context,  and  are  as  little  disposed  to 
charge  the  great  chivalrous  celebration  with 
childishness  or  pedantry  as  were  the  kings 
and  statesmen  in  whose  presence  it  was  en¬ 
acted,  and  whose  imagination,  not  the  less 
healthy  because  not  easily  offended,  recogni¬ 
zed  in  its  dramatis  personae  the  images  of  as 
many  feudal  virtues  as  were  denoted  by  the 
devices  on  their  shields.  Our  minds  are  ex¬ 
panded  in  proportion  ns  w^  learn  to  under¬ 
stand  how  what  would  be  unprofitable  to  one 
condition  of  society  may  supply  to  another 
an  aliment  nutritious  because  natural.  We 
have,  then,  no  general  complaint  to  make  of 
Mr.  Longfellow^ s  miracle  play  ;  and  in  many 
parts  we  think  that  much  skill  has  been 
shown  in  its  force  and  conciseness.  But  in 
i  other  parts  Mr.  Longfellow  has  stepped  be¬ 
yond  the  line  of  safety  and  good  taste,  and 
I  has  neglected  the  golden  adage,  ‘Be  bold, 
i  be  bold,  be  bold, — be  not  too  bold.’  A  few 
expressions,  not  worth  particularizing,  are 
needlessly  and  painfully  coarse.  Five  centu¬ 
ries  ago  they  would  have  given  umbrage  to 
no  one,  nor  do  they  now  imply  intentional 
irreverence;  but  they  jar  on  modern  associ¬ 
ations,  and  thus  rather  repel  than  excite  our 
sympathies  with  those  of  other  times.  In 
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poetry,  as  in  graver  matters,  ‘  things  lawful’  ! 
are  not  always  *  expedient there  is  a  certain 
lingua  communu,  which  is  suitable  to  one 
age  without  shocking  another ;  and  it  is  by 
tact  rather  than  rule  that  we  can  discriminate 
between  courage  and  rashness. 

To  return  from  this  digression.  The  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  travellers  from  Strasburg  to  the 
Black  Forest  is  traced  in  a  lyric,  the  wild 
movement  of  which  echoes  their  rapid  ad¬ 
vance,  and  vividly  exhibits  their  contrasted 
moods.  The  convent  life  of  Hirschaw  is 
next  described.  The  portrait  of  the  good 
old  Illuminor  is  admirable. 

Thus  have  I  labored  on  and  on, 

Nearly  through  the  Gospel  of  St.  John. 

Can  it  be  that  from  the  lips 
Of  this  same  gentle  Evangelist, 

That  Christ  himself  perhaps  has  kissed. 

Came  the  dread  Apocalypse  ? 

It  has  a  very  awful  look. 

As  it  stands  there  at  the  end  of  the  book, 

Like  the  sun  in  an  eclipse. 

Ah,  me  !  when  1  think  of  that  vision  divine. 

Think  of  writing  it  line  by  line, 

I  stand  in  aw'e  of  the  terrible  curse. 

Like  the  trump  of  doom  in  the  closing  verse  ! 

God  forgive  me  !  if  ever  I 

Take  anght  from  the  book  of  that  Prophesy, 

1,681  my  part  too  should  be  taken  away 
From  the  Book  of  Life  on  the  Judgment iDay. 

*  *  *  * 

How  sweet  the  air  is !  How  fair  the  scene ! 

1  wish  I  bad  as  lovely  a  green 
To  paint  my  landscapes  and  my  leaves! 

Here  the  swallows  twitter  under  the  eaves! 
There,  now,  there  is  one  in  her  nest, 

1  can  just  catch  a  glimpse  of  her  head  and  breast. 
And  will  sketch  her  thus,  in  her  quiet  nook. 

For  the  margin  of  my  Gospel  Book. 

1  can  see  no  more.  Through  the  valley  yonder 
A  shower  is  passing ;  I  hear  the  thunder 
Mutter  its  curses  in  the  air. 

The  Devil’s  own  and  only  prayer. 

The  dusty  road  is  brown  with  rain. 

And,  speeding  on  with  might  and  main, 
Hitlierward  ndes  a  gallant  train. 

I'hey  do  not  parley,  they  cannot  wait. 

But  hurry  in  at  the  convent  gate. 

What  a  fair  lady  !  and,  beside  her, 

What  a  handsome,  graceful,  noble  rider  ! 

Now  she  ^ives  him  her  hand  to  alight ; 

^  They  will  beg  a  shelter  for  the  night. 

•  1  will  go  down  to  the  corridor. 

And  try  to  see  that  face  once  more ; 

It  will  do  for  the  face  of  some  beautiful  saint. 

Or  for  one  of  the  Maries  that  I  shall  paint. 

Not  less  delicately  executed  is  the  sketch  of 
the  old  abbot,  Ernest.  The  beauty  of  the 
followbg  image  will  be  at  once  recognized  : 

Time  has  laid  his  hand 
Upon  my  beaJt  gently,  not  smiting  it,  ] 


But  as  a  harper  lays  his  open  palm 
Upon  bis  harp,  to  deaden  its  vibrations. 

In  the  chapel  the  eye  of  the  prince  is  ar¬ 
rested  by  a  blind  monk,  who  lingers  behind 
the  rest.  It  is  Count  Hugo  of  the  Rhine,  of 
old  the  deadliest  foe  of  his  race.  Calamity 
has,  however,  brought  to  him  a  calmer  spirit. 
The  interview  of  the  rivals  is  one  of  the  most 
successful  delineations  in  the  work. 

We  are  unable  to  give  the  same  praise  to 
the  scene  in  which  the  orgies  of  the  friars 
are  represented,  and  which  we  regard  as  the 
chief  fault  of  the  poem.  The  Teutonic  hu¬ 
mor  of  the  cellar  scene,  though  somewhat 
broad,  is  by  no  means  vulgar ;  whereas  vul¬ 
garity  of  conception  and  occasional  grossness 
of  language  are  not  the  only  faults  of  the 
refectory  scene.  It  is  intended,  doubtless, 
as  a  contrast  to  such  delineations  as  those 
from  which  we  have  quoted ;  but  the  con¬ 
trast  is  extravagantly  abrupt,  and  deheient 
in  graduation. 

Court,  castle,  and  convent  doubtless  bad 
their  corruptions,  as  well  as  their  good 
points ;  but  neither  nature  nor  poetry  dis¬ 
tribute  good  and  evil  in  patches,  like  the 
black  and  white  squares  ot  a  chess  board ; 
and  it  is  a  mechanical  not  an  artistic  group¬ 
ing  which  places  all  the  edifying  people  to¬ 
gether  in  cloister  and  library,  and  fills  the 
refectory  with  a  mass  of  unmitigated  black¬ 
guardism.  The  scene,  besides  being  immo¬ 
derately  long,  is  harsh  and  melo-dramatic  ; 
and  looks  like  a  collection  of  sketches  thrown 
together  at  random,  or  in  pursuit  only  of  a 
grim,  dark-lantern  picturesque.  In  the  midst 
of  Latin  drinking-songs,  and  Exeter- Hall 
allusions  to  sacristies  and  confessionals,  Luci¬ 
fer,  disguised  as  a  friar,  entertains  the  boors 
of  cord  and  cowl  with  a  description  of  Abe¬ 
lard  pacing  at  night  “  in  his  great  despair,” 

And  wailing  aloud  to  the  merciless  seas, 

The  name  of  his  sweet  Heloise ! 

much  more  congenial  with  the  sickly  and 

Eedantic  libertinism  of  a  certain  school  in  the 
ranee  of  the  18th  century  than  with  the 
broader  taste  of  German  peasants  in  the 
14th.  Suddenly  a  bell  is  tolled  by  a  mirac¬ 
ulous  and  “  unfortunate  brother,”  who,  in 
the  true  style  of  the  Kadcliife  romance, 
thinks  it  necessary  thus  to  admonish  the 
“  monks”  to  pray  for  him.  At  a  later  hour 
he  has  a  habit  more  provoking  still,  that  of 
making  his  rounds  from  ceil  to  cell,  and 
flashing  the  light  of  bis  lantern  into  the  eyes 
of  his  luckless  brethren.  We  must  own  that 
[  we  knew  not  before  that  friars  constituted 
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the  inferior  class  in  well-endowed  abbeys,  in 
whose  cloisters  the  monies  paced  as  a  sort  of 
ecclesiastical  noblesse ;  or  that  “  midnight 
masses”  as  well  as  noctums  disturbed  the 
night  hours  on  ordinary  occasions.  The 
scene  ends  in  a  manner  that  could  hardly  fail 
to  elicit  a  shout  from  the  upper  gallery. 
Liebald  the  Refectorius  is  detected  looking 
in  at  one  of  the  windows.  Stealing  beneath 
it  softly  the  friars  belabor  the  luckless  spy 
till  his  shouts  reach  the  abbot.  They  stow 
away  the  great  flagon,  and  escape  as  they 
can,  brother  Cuthbert  being  reserved  how¬ 
ever  to  “  do  a  penance  worth  the  doing,” 
while  the  abbot  expresses  his  surprise  that 
the  very  convent  wall  “does  not  crumble 
and  crush  them  in  its  fall !”  That  walls 
should  stand  under  such  circumstances  is  an 
accident  which  can  by  none  be  more  regret¬ 
ted  than  by  the  admirers  of  Mr.  Longfellow’s 
poetry.  We  earnestly  hope  that  this  scene 
may  be  omitted  in  a  future  edition.  Allu¬ 
sions  to  poison  dropped  into  the  sacramental 
cup,  and  to  the  immoralities  of  dissolute 
monasteries,  so  that  they  be  touched  with 
the  same  skill  which  has  presided  over  the 
other  portions  of  the  poem,  may  be  quite  in 
place,  as  a  delineation  of  the  time  on  its 
darker  as  well  as  its  brighter  side.  But  this 
scene,  which  has  the  effect  of  a  task  reluc¬ 
tantly  performed,  received,  it  is  plain,  even 
less  assistance  from  the  Muse  of  Poetry  than 
from  the  Muse  of  History.  To  point  out 
how  the  same  causes  may  in  different  char¬ 
acters  produce  the  opposite  extremes  of  good 
and  evil  would  be  a  task  worthy  of  Mr. 
Longfellow’s  genius. 

Very  different  is  the  scene  at  the  neigh¬ 
boring  nunnery,  and  the  tale  which  its  abbess, 
the  Lady  Irmingard,  pours  by  night  into 
the  ear  of  Elsie;  the  Vestal  who  has  loved 
in  vain  being  drawn  by  an  attraction  she 
cannot  resist  to  the  young  virgin  who  has 
never  loved,  and  whose  aspiration  is  but  to 
die  for  one  she  might  have  loved.  Here 
also  the  subject  is  in  some  measure  regarded 
from  a  modern  and  romantic  point  of  view  ; 
but  over  it  the  lights  of  poetry  are  flung  with 
a  lavish  hand  ;  and — 

liove,  that  in  every  woman’s  heart 

Will  have  the  whole  and  not  a  part, 

seems  permitted  to  return  for  an  hour  (in  the 
disguise  of  memory)  to  tell  of  W'alter  of  the 
Vogenweid,  when  the  birds  sang  in  his 
rhyme,  and  earth  rejoiced  in  his  presence ; 
of  the  stem  father,  of  the  midnight  escape. 

When  under  our  feet  the  long  white  road 

Backward  like  a  river  flowed ; 
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of  the  capture,  the  convent,  and  of  peace 
found,  when  hoped  for  least.  The  scene 
will  be  a  favorite  with  a  class  among  the  ’ 

readers  of  poetry  which  is  neither  the  small¬ 
est  nor  the  least  important  in  these  days.  ' 

We  must  hurry  to  the  close :  passing  by  ! 

Lucerne — the  old  wooden  bridge  of  which,  , 

with  its  grim  pictures  representing  the  dance  i 

of  death,  is  admirably  described — the  travel¬ 
lers  reach  the  St.  Gothard  Pass,  and  falling 
in  with  a  band  of  pilgrims,  descend  into  l 

Italy.  Taking  ship  at  Genoa,  they  reach 
Salerno,  just  as  a  travelling  scholastic  affixes  I 

his  theses  to  the  gate  of  the  far-famed  col¬ 
lege,  challenging  all  disputants  throughout  1 

the  world  to  disprove  any  one  of  his  hundred  I 

and  twenty-five  propositions.  Lucifer  stands  I 

to  receive  his  victims  in  the  garb  of  the  Friar 
Angelo.  Already  he  triumphs  in  anticipated 
success ;  but  he  is  acquainted  only  with  the  I 

baser  part  of  human  nature.  At  the  mo¬ 
ment'  of  the  prince’s  separation  from  Elsie, 
the  spells  with  which  the  evil  one  had  bound  I 

him  burst,  and  he  refuses  consent.  Elsie  l 

will  not  retract,  and  bids  him  farewell  thus  : 

And  yon,  O  prince !  bear  back  my  benison 
Unto  my  father’s  bouse,  and  all  within  it.  I 

This  morning  in  the  church  I  prayed  for  them,  I 

After  confession,  after  absolution. 

When  my  whole  soul  was  white,  I  prayed  for 
them. 

God  will  take  care  of  them ;  they  need  me  not. 

And  in  your  life  let  my  remembrance  linger. 

As  something  not  to  trouble  and  disturb  it. 

But  to  complete  it,  adding  life  to  life  :  ' 

And  if  at  times,  beside  tlw  evening  fire. 

You  see  my  face  among  the  other  faces. 

Let  it  not  be  regarded  as  a  ghost  | 

That  haunts  your  house,  but  as  a  guest  that  ^ 

loves  you : 

Nay,  even  as  one  of  your  own  family. 

Without  whose  presence  there  was  something  1 
wanting. 

I  have  no  more  to  say.  Let  me  go  in. 

If  this  be  love,  it  is  love  unawakened  and 
unconscious,  for  it  exacts  no  higher  place, 
even  in  memory,  than  that  of  one  guest 
among  many ;  or  rather  it  is  that  spirit  of 
love  which,  capable  alike  of  shaping  itself  in 
any  of  the  definite  moulds  of  afl'ection,  hangs 
still  vague  and  universal,  a  “  something  far  J 
more  deeply  interfused  ”  over  a  heart  whose 
morning  twilight  is  but  beginning  to  dissolve. 

It  completes  the  prince’s  victory  over  his  . 
baser  self:  and  no  sooner  have  the  gates 
closed  upon  a  victim  as  ardent  to  enter  them 
as  Cassandra  was  reluctant  to  enter  the  pal¬ 
ace  at  Argos,  than  he  and  his  attendants 
burst  them  open,  and  despoil  the  evil  one  of 
his  prey. 
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The  scene  changes  back  to  the  farm  in  the 
Odenwald,  where  Ursula,  the  old  mother  of 
Elsie,  is  cheered  by  a  forester  sent  before 
him  by  the  prince  om  his  return.  His  tale  is 
sliort.  The  prince  was  cured  at  Salerno  by 
the  touch  of  a  Saint’s  bones,  or,  as  his  mes¬ 
senger  suggests,  by  his  long  ride  and  the 
open  air.  He  made  a  vow  that  he  would 
marry  none  but  his  deliverer :  and  the  rapt 
child,  grateful  in  her  turn,  condescends  to 
ripen  into  a  woman,  not  an  angel.  The 
Rhine  is  already  wafting  along  its  swift  and 
waveless  expanse  a  pageant  that  brightens 
grav  rock  and  grim  tower,  and  adds  a  richer 
gleam  to  the  terraces  of  vine. 

I  saw  her  standing  on  the  deck. 

Beneath  an  awning  cool  and  shady; 

Her  cap  of  velvet  could  not  hold 
The  tresses  of  her  hair  of  gold. 

That  flowed  and  floated  like  the  stream, 

And  fell  in  masses  down  her  neck. 

In  a  scene  of  exquisite  beauty  we  meet  for 
the  last  time  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride, 
as  from  the  castle  terrace  they  listen  to  the 
evening  bells  of  their  marriage  day.  Their 
happiness  reminds  them  of  happiness  that 
has  been  before  them,  and  which  has  gone 
its  way.  They  speak  of  Charlemagne  and 
Fastrada.  Nor,  in  this  hour,  is  the  minstrel 
warrior  forgotten,  Walter  the  Minnesinger, 
who  fights  in  the  far-oflf  Crusades. 

Why  dost  thou  lift  those  tender  eyes 
With  so  much  sorrow  and  surprise  7 
A  minstrel’s,  not  a  maiden’s  hand. 

Was  that  which  in  my  own  was  pressed. 

A  manly  form  usurped  thy  place, 

A  beautiful,  but  bearded  face. 

That  now  is  in  the  Holy  Land, 

Y’et  in  my  memory  from  afar. 

Is  shining  on  us  like  a  star. 

The  poem  is  closed  by  an  epilogue  which 
strikes  once  more  the  key-note  of  the  whole. 
The  Angels  of  Good  and  Evil  Deeds  ascend¬ 
ing  to" heaven  with  the  record  sing  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  Self-sacrifice,  Meekness,  and  Lowli¬ 
ness,  the  restotative  might  of  Repentance, 
and  the  victory  over  Luciler,  as  he  falls,  like 
a  giant  shadow  cast  from  a  hundred  moun¬ 
tain  ranges,  into  the  abyss. 

Widely  as  the  limits  of  the  drama  have 
been  expanded  in  these  latter  days,  when 
the  unities  are  but  a  tradition,  the  Golden 
Legend,  though  cast  in  the  form  of  dialogue, 
and  divided  into  scenes,  can  hardly  be  ac¬ 
counted  a  drama.  It  has  no  dramatic  plot; 
and  the  hero  and  heroine  are  the  only  char¬ 
acters  the  delineation  of  which  is  continuous. 
It  loses  nothing,  we  think,  but  on  the  con¬ 


trary,  gains  much,  by  making  no  attempt  at 
a  structural  mechanism,  which  is  alien  to  the 
spirit  of  the  work.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  tale  cast 
with  great  skill  into  the  form  of  dialogue, 
and  thus  entitled  to  pass  over  that  interstitial 
matter,  which,  in  most  narratives  of  length, 
is  read  but  as  a  duty.  As  a  narrative,  the 
poem  is  brief ;  but,  in  its  psychological  bear¬ 
ings,  it  is  large  and  manifold,  tracing,  as  it 
does,  the  mode  in  which  a  nature  diseased 
by  selfishness,  inaction,  imaginative  and  intel¬ 
lectual  self-indulgence,  and  bodily  exhaustion 
is  restored  to  a  healthier  tone  through  sym¬ 
pathy  with  qualities  the  opposite  of  its  own. 
The  simplicity  and  expansiveness  of  Elsie’s 
character  unfolds  by  degrees  the  smothered 
good  in  the  self-involved  and  gloomy  nature 
of  her  companion.  Her  elevation  uplifts  his 
drooping  spirits,  as  well  as  his  downward 
instincts ;  her  freshness  bedews  the  hectic  re¬ 
gion  of  his  soul ;  her  generous  courage  re¬ 
bukes  his  weakness ;  and  the  bright  alacrity 
with  which  a  spirit  that  crowns  the  strength 
of  innocence  with  the  might  of  faith,  reaps 
the  good  and  the  joyous  from  all  that  sur¬ 
rounds  her,  redeems  him  at  last  from  the  iso¬ 
lation  of  an  introverted  habit  of  mind  and  of 
heart.  The  character  of  Elsie  is,  as  Shelley 
said  of  a  very  different  being,  “  at  once  sim¬ 
ple  and  profound,”  and  it  diffuses  a  sweetness 
over  every  scene  in  which  she  appears.  The 

[irince  is  not  in  love  with  her  while  his  heart 
ies  under  the  shadow  of  an  evil  purpose. 
His  gratitude  is  hampered  by  the  abiding 
feeling,  that  ail  that  he  endeavors  to  gain  is 
but  loss  and  degradation ;  but  the  principle 
of  sympathy  remains,  and  as  it  wakens  up 
it  rouses  the  aspirations  that  slumber  around 
it.  Faith  has  never  been  extinct  in  him  ;  vir¬ 
tue  is  credible  to  him,  and  sanctity  is  some¬ 
thing  more  than  imaginable :  there  is  thus 
within  him  a  foundation  for  all  good. 

But  the  heroic  simplicity  of  one  as  fervent 
as  she  is  pure,  constitutes  only  the  centre  of 
many  good  influences  which  surround  him. 
His  eye,  though  heavy,  is  capable  of  taking 
in  just  if  languid  impressions,  from  all  things 
great  and  durable,  “  lovely,  and  of  good  re¬ 
port,”  that  meet  him  on  his  way.  Between 
the  Rhine  and  Salerno,  many  such  objects 
were  to  be  found;  and  in  bis  selection  and 
delineation  of  them,  Mr.  Longfellow  has 
shown  himself  a  skilful  artist.  His  tale,  in¬ 
cluding  a  Teutonic  and  an  Italian  element, 
at  that  time  when  art  had  ascended  above 
the  horizon,  and  chivalry  had  not  yet  sunk 
beneath  it,  and  when  manners,  which  retain¬ 
ed  somewhat  of  nature’s  noble  **  barbarism,” 
i  had  yet,  on  the  whole,  like  institutions,  taken 
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their  mould  from  Christianity,  brought  him 
necessarily  into  the  heart  of  the  “middle 
ages and  he  has  delineated  them  with  all 
the  zeal  and  graphic  power  which  hi«  illus¬ 
trious  fellow-countryman,  Washington  Irving, 
showed  in  delineating  a  northern  land,  but 
with  those  deeper  touches  and  richer  hues 
which  belong  to  poetic  delineation.  His 
sketches  of  nature,  of  art,  and  of  manners 
would  have  a  high  poetic  merit,  even  inde¬ 
pendently  of  their  spiritual  bond.  It  is  in 
this  respect  that  we  think  the  execution  of 
the  work  most  perfect.  Its  psychological 
part  appears  to  us  more  happy  in  conception 
than  in  execution.  The  main  problem  might 
have  been  more  closely  connected  with  the 
minor  incidents :  we  might  have  been  enabled 
to  trace  more  distinctly  the  gradual  growth 
of  the  prince’s  better  nature,  and  thus  the 
“  idea”  of  the  work  might  have  been  made 
to  give  more  unity  to  the  whole ;  but  the 
scenes  which,  taken  separately,  make  Mr. 
Longfellow’s  pages  as  rich  as  those  of  the 

food  old  illuminator  in  the  Scriptorium,  could  | 
ardly  have  been  touched  by  a  more  brilliant 
fancy. 

Description  is  an  art  itself,  and  one  of  the 
most  important  that  a  poet  can  have.  It  is 
quite  as  much  the  result  of  imagination  as  of 
observation ;  the  latter  faculty  acting  in  and 
with  the  former,  though  in  a  ministrant  ca¬ 
pacity.  Mr.  Longfellow  is  not  one  of  those 
poets  who  note  down  in  their  pocket-book 
the  most  striking  features  of  a  scene,  and 
then,  returning  to  their  study,  present  their 
readers  with  an  inventory  of  Nature’s  charms, 
or  a  catalogue  raisonnie  of  her  stores, 
brightening  a  promontory  with  a  moun¬ 
tain-ash,  or  shading  a  secluded  shore  with 
a  fir-grove,  according  to  the  last  sugges¬ 
tion  of  Claude  and  Poussin.  He  sees, 
takes  in,  and  his  memory,  wise  in  what  it 
preserves,  and  wiser  in  what  it  discards,  holds 
up  an  image  faithful,  because  it  retains  the 
essence  of  the  scene  described.  When  this 
rare  faculty  exists  it  shows  itself,  not  only  in 
the  delineation  of  landscapes  but  of  indivi¬ 
dual  objects,  whether  in  themselves  they  be 
fair  or  not.  We  read  that  our  first  father 
gave  names  to  the  various  animals  as  they 
passed  before  his  eye,  enabled  to  do  so, 
doubtless,  by  a  prophetic  insight  which  dis¬ 
cerned  the  main  character  or  special  function 
of  each.  The  poet,  also,  is  a  namer.  There 
b  a  poetic  as  well  as  a  prophetic  intuition; 
and  be  who  possesses  it  will  make  more  out 
of  a  bush  upon  a  moor,  than  a  rhymer  tine 
numine  can  make  of  the  Vale  of  Cashmere, 
or  a  whole  menagerie  of  beasts  and  birds. 
VOL.  XXIX.  NO.  IL 


The  contents  of  our  Crystal  Palace,  though 
it  should  enclose  all  products,  animal  or 
vegetable,  “  from  silken  Samarcand  to  cedar- 
ed  Lebanon,”  will  not,  taan  uninspired  eye, 
furnish  matter  for  an  idyl.  Where,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  true  discernment  exists,  every 
thing,  in  ancient  times  or  modern,  and  not  a 
little  even  in  the  world  of  daily  life,  presents 
its  poetic  side.  There  is  no  particular  in 
which  we  observe  more  plainly  the  band  of 
the  true  master  than  in  this  faculty.  When 
Keats  speaks  of  “  the  broadest  of  her  ele¬ 
phants,’’  or  Tennyson  sings  of  the  “  ruined 
towers”  of  the  oak  trees,  a  word  is  sufficient 
to  give  both  graphic  effect  and  moral  signifi¬ 
cance  to  a  single  image,  because  it  presents 
the  one  quality  in  it  which  is  essential,  mak¬ 
ing  abstraction  of  the  rest,  and  idealizing  it 
thus,  as  history  idealizes  human  society,  and 
as  twilight  idealizes  a  landscape,  leaving 
only 

The  floods,  the  stars ;  a  spectacle  as  old. 

As  the  beginnings  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  ! 

The  passages  which  we  have  quoted  suf¬ 
ficiently  exhibit  Mr.  Longfellow’s  descriptive 
faculty,  as  employed  in  the  delineation  .of 
landscape.  A  complete  landscape,  indeed,  is 
sometimes  brought  before  us  in  his  poetry, 
without  the  aid  of  a  single  epithet,  and  merely 
from  the  tact  with  which  the  objects  that 
compose  it  are  selected,  and  the  order  observ¬ 
ed  in  their  due  arrangement  and  succession. 
His  skill  is,  however,  still  more  remarkably 
displayed  in  those  brief  touches,  by  which  sin¬ 
gle  objects  are  suggested  to  us  with  the  force 
of  reality.  The  image  is  often  happily, 
though  often  fantastically  also,  blended  with 
an  imaginative  association,  as  in  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Lucerne. 

Yonder  lies 

The  lake  of  the  Four  Forest  Towns,  apparelled 
In  light,  and  lingering,  like  a  village  maiden. 

Hid  in  the  bosom  of  her  native  mountains, 

Then  poa>ihg  all  her  life  into  another’s, 

Changing  her  name  and  being.  Overhead, 
Shaking  his  cloudy  tresses  loose  in  air, 

Rises  Pilutus  with  his  windy  pines. 

The  association  always  corresponds  with 
the  character  of  the  observer.  The  thirsty 
friar  in  the  convent  cellar  is  made  poetical 
by  the  bubbling  of  the  wine  which  be  has 
just  set  flowing : — 

See  how  its  currents  gleam  and  shine. 

As  if  they  had  caught  the  purple  hues 
Of  autumn  sunsets  on  the  Rhine, 

Descending  and  mingling  with  the  dews. 

The  devoted  maiden,  on  the  other  hand, 
finds  the  snowy  region  on  the  summit  of  St. 
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Oothard  a  scroll  inscribed  with  martyr-le¬ 
gends  : — 

Elsie. 

See  yonder  little  cloud,  that,  borne  aloft 
So  tenderly  by  the  wind,  floats  fast  away 
Over  the  snowy  peaks.  It  seems  to  me 
The  body  of  a.  Catherine,  borne  by  angels. 

Mr.  Longfellow’s  conceptions  of  character 
seem  to  us  to  come  from  very  different 
sources  in  different  cases.  His  highest 
characters,  Elsie  and  Evangeline  for  instance, 
are  nobly  ideal  creations.  In  other  cases, 
an&^  especially  those  into  which  the  element 
of  ,tbe  humorous  enters,  it  is  a  lively  obser¬ 
vation  rather  than  a  various  imagination 
which  has  supplied  him  with  materials  ;  and 
in  other  cases  it  is,  we  should  say,  from 
books  and  study  rather  than  from  nature 
that  he  has  derived  them.  Another  fault 
which  we  must  find  with  him  is  inequality  in 
diction.  In  the  more  important  parts  of  the 
Oolden  Legend  it  is  always  forcible  and  po¬ 
etic,  if  sometimes  quaint ;  but  in  wbat  may 
be  regarded  as  interstitial  matter,  it  is  often, 
as  it  strikes  us,  prosaic.  We  are  no  lovers 
of  what  is  commonly  called  poetic  diction ; 
bul  it  is  certainly  well  to  avoid  in  poetry  ex¬ 
pressions  or  turns  of  phrase  which  remind 
us  of  a  prose  order  of  thought  rather  than 
the  finer  and  more  compact  method  of  the 
poetic  mind. 

As  a  delineation  of  the  time,  the  Oolden 
Legend,  though  unequal,  has  a  great  merit. 
Poetry,  notwithstanding  its  impartiality  com¬ 
pared  with  most  books  of  history,  can  hardly 
avoid  taking  a  part,  if  only  from  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  every  state  of  society  which  has 
passed  the  savage  and  not  fallen  into  the  do¬ 
tage  of  a  worn-out  and  effete  civilization, 
has  so  many  sides  that  the  limits  of  poetry 
cannot  include  them  all.  The  poet  can  but 
give  a  “  view”  of  the  social  state  which  he 
illustrates ;  and  if  that  view  be  just  as  far  as 
it  goes,  no  exception  should  be  taken  against 
it  merely  on  the  ground  that  it  is  incomplete. 
Mr.  Longfellow  presents  us  on  the  whole 
with  the  favorable  side  of  the  middle  ages. 
The  picture  which  he  draws  is  full  of  aspira¬ 
tions  as  soaring  as  the  perpendicular  lines  of 
Gothic  architecture,  and  as  symbolic  as  its 
quaintest  devices.  Manners,  institutions,  arts, 
all  alike  are  based  on  the  idea  of  earthly 
things  being  shaped  after  the  model  of  heav¬ 
enly,  and  of  human  life,  with  all  its  ties,  being 
so  constituted  as  to  prove  the  sacrament  of 
a  higher  and  hidden  life.  Plato  taught  the 
doctrine  of  an  “  Archetypal  man,”  an  idea 
which  suggested  one  of  Milton’s  sublimest 
poems,  unfortunately  but  little  known,  be¬ 


cause  written  in  Latin,  but  which  the  unlearn¬ 
ed  reader  may  enjoy  in  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt’s 
magnificent  translation.  According  to  the 
theory  of  the  Middle  Ages,  human  society 
was  constituted  analogously  after  the  model 
of  the  City  of  God nor  did  this  theory 
mould  institutions  only  ;  it  had  no  small  part 
in  the  formation  of  character.  In  harmony 
with  it  was  that  ardent  spirit  of  wonder  and 
delight  which  saw  in  marvels  no  hindrance 
to  Faith.  With  it  was  connected  that  stead¬ 
fastness  which  labored  contentedly  on  struc- 
.tnres  certain  not  to  be  finished  for  centuries, 
but  intended  to  last  as  long  as  the  world. 
To  the  same  source  may  be  referred  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  morbidness  in  taste,  as  well  as  of 
critical  refinement,  a  certain  strong-hearted, 
if  occasionally  rude  simplicity,  that  uncon¬ 
sciousness,  magnanimity,  and  child-like  gaie¬ 
ty  in  the  midst  of  great  enterprises,  which 
Mr.  Moncton  Milnes  has  celebrated  in  bis 
fine  poem.  The  Men  of  Old  : — 

They  went  about  their  gravest  deeds 
Like  noble  boys  at  play. 

In  these  qualities,  as  well  as  in  their 
genial  humor  and  humility,  Mr.  Longfel¬ 
low  has  happily  illustrated  the  time  he  de¬ 
scribes.  Humility  in  the  more  universal  re¬ 
lations  of  humanity,  was  in  those  times  not 
irrevocably  lost,  even  in  the  many  instances 
of  violence,  ambition,  and  wrong  which  ne¬ 
cessarily  furnished  more  pages  to  history 
than  the  opposite  virtues.  As  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  this  virtue  the  reader  will  observe 
that  the  old  illuminator  in  the  Scriptorium, 
even  while  reproaching  himself  for  an  im¬ 
pulse  of  vanity,  is  only  tempted  to  contem¬ 
plate  with  complacency  his  much  toil  and 
pain.”  That  he  has  great  genius  as  well  as 
great  industry,  is  a  thought  that  never  en¬ 
ters  into  his  head.  This  is  but  one  of  many 
touches  by  which  the  picture  of  the  time  is 
harmonized,  the  same  general  characteristics 
being  introduced  into  very  different  charac¬ 
ters.  Walter  the  Minnesinger  expresses  most 
strongly  that  careless  generosity  of  nature 
which  ^longed  to  the  time.  He  loves  fame  : 
but  it  is  with  a  generous  passion.  His  de¬ 
sire  is  to  be  conspicuous,  not  distinguished, 
seen  with  the  noble,  not  set  apart  from  the 
many.  The  ambition  of  the  minstrel  resem¬ 
bles  that  of  the  maiden : — 

My  life  is  in  my  hand,  and  lo! 

1  grasp  and  bend  it  as  a  bow, 

And  shoot  forth  from  its  trembling  string 
An  arrow  that  shall  be,  perchance. 

Like  the  arrow  of  the  Israelite  king 
Shot  from  the  window  toward  the  East, 

That  of  the  Lord’s  deliverance. 
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The  exceptions  to  Mr.  Longfellow’s  6de)i- 
ty  of  delineation  in  this  respect  are  not  nu¬ 
merous.  Far  the  most  striking  are  to  be 
found  in  the  scene  on  which  we  have  already 
commented,  that  of  the  orgies  in  the  refec¬ 
tory.  We  must  also  make  exception  to  a 
few  lines  in  the  scene  where  the  prince  res¬ 
cues  KIsie  from  the  fate  to  which  she  had 
destined  herself.  Those  especially — 

All  my  divine  nobility  of  nature 

By  this  one  act  is  forfeited  for  ever. 

The  demon  spell  could  hardly  have  been 
thus  broken.  To  regret  what  diminishes 
self-respect,  and  to  feel  indignation  against 
one’s  self  on  such  grounds,  may  be  a  very 
laudable  and  useful  thing ;  but  it  is  a  love 
higher  than  self-love,  even  in  its  most  re¬ 
spectable  forms,  that  stimulates  repentance ; 
and  the  prince’s  ideal  is  an  anachronism. 
The  night  scene  also,  m  which  Elsie  solicits 
her  parents’  consent  to  her  sacrifice,  contains 
a  passage  of  far  lower  mood  than  the  rest. 
Her  willingness  to  die  is  in  full  harmony 
with  the  characteristics  of  an  age  in  which 
life  was  regarded  as 

A  premature  betrothing 

To  immortal  things. 

Nor  was  it  necessary  for  her  to  justify  her 
resolution  by  such  dolorous  statements  as 
that  **  the  life  of  woman  is  full  of  woe.” 
If  such  be  the  fact,  Elsie  was  little  likely  to 
have  discovered  it ;  nor  could  the  doctrine, 
though  urged  with  all  the  dogmatic  passion 
of  the  “  Nouvelle  Ileloise,”  or  the  philo¬ 
sophic  despair  of  Werther,  have  effected  a 
lodgment  in  a  breast  filled  already,  by  divine 
right,  with  the  convictioa  that  everywhere 

The  lowest  may  quench  his  thirst  at  rivulets  fed 
by  springs  from  above. 

This  single  instance  of  inconsistency  in  the 
delineation  of  Elsie’s  character  admits  of  far 
less  excuse  than  the  passage  wehave  referred 
to  in  connection  with  the  Prince.  The  latter, 
though  out  of  harmony  with  the  period,  is 
not  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  character 
described.  When  we  stated  that  The  Gol¬ 
den  Legewl  was  not  as  a  whole  consistent  in 
its  delineation  of  the  middle  ages,  we  alluded 
more  especially  to  the  conception  of  the 
Prince’s  character  and  that  of  his  tempter. 
This  inconsistency  takes  not  only  from  the 
verisimilitude  but  from  the  completeness  of 
the  poem,  and  gives  it  a  sketchy  and  broken 
efi'ect. 

In  these  delineations  the  genius  of  Goethe 
has  been  the  evil  genius  of  Mr.  Longfellow. 


Both  the  characters  named  above,  but  espe¬ 
cially  the  last,  seem  to  have  been  in  some  de¬ 
gree  suggested  by  Faust  and  Mephistopheles, 
creations  essentially  modern  in  character,  and 
for  that  very  reason  in  harmony  with  a  work 
admirably  illustrative  of  the  restless  and  psy¬ 
chological  tendencies  of  the  German  mind  at 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  the  manners 
of  which  correspond  in  general  with  its  spirit. 
The  Lucifer  of  Mr.  Longfellow  is  as  different 
from  the  Mephistopheles  of  old  Marlowe — 
ever  carrying  bis  hell  with  him,  from  the  de¬ 
vil  of  the  middle  ages,  a  compound  of  every 
base,  malignant,  and  cruel  passion — as  is  the 
conception  of  Goethe  himself.  Mr.  Long¬ 
fellow’s  Evil  One  is,  like  Goethe’s,  the  mock¬ 
ing  one,  though  be  cannot  be  called  wholly 
the  ‘  denying  one,’  since  be  rejoices  over  false¬ 
hoods  ‘  sown  like  tares  in  the  field  of  truth,’ 
a  region  the  very  existence  of  which  would 
have  been  scoffed  at  by  Goethe’s  Denier. 
His  mockery  is  also  of  a  lighter  tone,  occa¬ 
sionally  degenerating  into  mere  raillery  ;  nor 
in  him  do  we  meet  with  instances  of  those 
spleenful  gleams  of  fierce  and  fell  malignity 
which  shoot  forth  from  under  the  polished 
mask  of  Goethe’s  ^gentlemanly’  nineteenth 
century  devil.  The  delineation,  however, 
though  less  vigorously  drawn  is  equally  mod¬ 
ern  in  character.  The  same  remark  may  be 
made  with  respect  to  the  Prince.  Yet  we 
gladly  own  that  he  is  unlike  Faust  in  more 
particulars  than  those  in  which  he  resembles 
him.  The  Prince  has  also  in  his  youth  en¬ 
deavored  to  charm  from  nature  the  secrets 
she  will  not  reveal ;  but  his  search  has  not 
been  wholly  an  unhallowed  one.  If  he  has 
been  “  a  lover  of  that  lore,”  it  is  because — 

With  such  a  piercing  glance  it  looks 

Into  great  Nature’s  open  eye, 

And  sees  within  it  tremoling  lie 

The  portrait  of  the  Deity. 

Faust  is  essentially  a  character  of  diseased 
pride,  and  his  is  the  unlawful  love  of  know¬ 
ledge  which  belongs  to  the  sorcerer,  whether 
the  subject  matter  of  such  knowledge  be 
natural  or  supernatural.  The  Prince,  except 
when  under  the  influence  of  the  spell,  is  a 
gentleman.  We  find  it  difficult  to  imagine 
how  the  Doctor  of  Wittenberg  could  have 
been  one.  The  fruit  which  was  coveted  to 
‘make  men  wise,’  was  desired  also  by  the  sen¬ 
suous  appetite ;  and  we  recognize  at  once  the 
philosophic  truth  of  the  delineation  when,  in 
Faust,  the  ‘knowledge  which  puffeth  up’  be¬ 
comes  odious  to  a  iMundless  pride,  because, 
from  the  limitation  of  human  faculties,  its  fur¬ 
thest  advance  must  ever  leave  it  at  an  equal 
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distance  from  Infinite  Knowledge ;  and  when 
he  who  has  been  its  victim  rather  than  its 
lord  Sings  it  petulantly  aside,  and  precipi¬ 
tates  himself  upon  restless  action  and  passion, 
rather  as  new  forms  of  experiment  than  for 
the  sake  of  enjoyment.  In  all  these  respects 
the  Prince  is  a  being  of  a  different  order. 
He  is  a  believer.  The  mists  that  rise  up 
from  the  corrupter  regions  of  self  hang,  it  is 
true,  between  him  and  the  world  above,  as 
well  as  that  around  him ;  but  a  breath  suf¬ 
fices  to  blow  them  away,  because  that  region 
from  which  they  ascend  is  not  the  deeper  or 
the  larger  part  of  his  soul. 

In  strict  analogy  with  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  characters  of  the  Prince  and  of 
Faust,  is  that  between  the  general  scope  and 
spirit  of  the  German  work  and  the  American. 
The  former  is  the  exhibition  of  a  problem  of 
which  the  solution  is  not  given,  and  of  which 
the  drift  and  purpose  is  guessed  by  each 
reader  according  to  his  proper  estimate  of 
human  things.  Very  possilny  the  problem, 
as  conceived  by  Goethe,  admitted  of  no  so¬ 
lution  ;  or  it  may  have  been  the  pride  of  that 
many-sided”  poet  to  make  his  poem  capa¬ 
ble  of  as  many  interpretations  as  nature  her¬ 
self.  It  is  also  very  possible  that  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  the  work  was  rather  increased  than 
diminished  by  a  circumstance  which  left 
every  critical  reader  in  the  position  of  a  seer 
possessed  of  a  secret  known  to  none  beside, 
and  which  made  the  poem  still  more  illustra¬ 
tive  of  an  age  more  eager  to  ask  questions 
than  careful  to  receive  answers.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  we  cannot  but  think  that  a  poem 
must  necessarily  lose  immensely  as  a  work 
of  art,  and  as  contradistinguished  from  an 
essay  in  psychological  science,  when  the 
problem  which  it  propounds  is  one  which  it 
does  not  solve.  Art  is  not  in  all  respects 
like  nature ;  nor  does  it  truly  resemble  na¬ 
ture  merely  because  it  includes  a  deficiency 
which  results  from  our  inadequate  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  nature's  measureless  scheme.  Art  is 
a  smaller  thing  than  nature,  and  atones  for 
that  defect  by  being  more  definite  in  its 
scope,  and  by  admitting  of  a  more  palpable 
symmetry.  To  impart  the  abiding  feeling  of 
poetic  satisfaction,  a  poem  must  have  the 
character  of  completeness ;  it  must  have  a 
beginning,  middle,  and  end ;  and  the  “  end” 
can  never  be  so  palpably  wanting,  as  when 
a  problem,  ostentatiously  forced  on  the  at¬ 
tention,  remains  involved  in  obscurity  from 
first  to  last.  In  this  respect,  Mr.  Longfel¬ 
low's  work  has  no  small  advantage  over  the 
far-famed  poem  which,  perhaps,  in  some 
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degree  suggested  it,  though  between  the 
two,  of  course,  we  institute  no  general  com¬ 
parison.  This  advantage  it  owes  to  the 
spirit  of  belief,  which  belongs  not  only  to 
the  hero  of  the  poem,  but  to  the  work  itself 
also.  Its  character  in  this  respect  is  pro¬ 
moted  also  by  that  eminent  character  of 
objectivity  impressed  upon  the  work,  by  that 
of  the  age  it  delineates.  The  belief  in  im¬ 
mortality,  and  the  final  triumph  of  the  good, 
secretly  involves  an  objective,  realistic  phi¬ 
losophy,  and  is  its  popular  expression.  Po¬ 
etry,  therefore,  founded  on  belief,  or  even  on 
the  imaginative  assumption  of  belief,  includes 
the  objective  in  character ;  and  if  it  meddles 
with  spiritual  things,  it  points  to  a  future 
world,  surpassing  this  one  in  reality  as  well 
as  in  elevation  and  justice,  and  in  which  the 
discords  of  this  lower  region  are  harmonized. 
This  effect  is  produced,  in  its  degree,  even 
where  truth  is  but  imperfectly  apprehended  ; 
and  accordingly  in  the  old  Pagan  poetry  we 
meet  with  the  Platonic  schools  pointing  to 
immortality,  and  the  Academic  or  Epicurean 
putting  questions,  or  making  the  most  of 
pleasurable  trifles.  Poetry,  on  the  other 
hand,  when  its  spirit  and  philosophy  are 
subjective  merely,  however  skilfully  it  may 
illuminate  with  imagery  the  veil  that  covers 
the  void,  is  content  to  leave  the  problem  of 
humanity  a  riddle,  and  balances  between 
good  and  evil,  immortality  and  mortality,  as 
simply  two  views  equally  entitled  to  atten¬ 
tion,  so  long  as  neither  makes  itself  trouble¬ 
some.  How  far  such  apathy  may  exist,  and 
how  far  the  absence  of  immortal  longings, 
and  of  such  anxieties  as  may  be  called  the 
growing  pains  of  a  soul  which  has  not  yet 
attained  its  full  stature,  may  be  mistaken 
for  the  presence  of  an  enlightened  philoso¬ 
phy,  or  even  of  faith,  is  evidenced  by  the 
case  of  Goethe  himself,  who  used,  in  his  old 
age,  to  reply  to  his  friend  Eckermann's  in¬ 
quiries,  by  saying,  “  Enough,  enough  ;  we 
shall  live  again,  if  that  is  all  for  the  best ; 
and,  in  the  meantime,  pertinacious  self-ques¬ 
tioning  on  the  subject  can  but  disturb  us, 
and  introduce  an  element  of  confusion  into 
our  thoughts.”  To  such  Epicurean  views 
poetry  lends  itself  without  much  difficulty. 
A  thing  so  light  as  the  imagination  can  find 
footing  even  on  the  skeleton  leaf  that  floats 
along  the  faintest  respiration  of  autumnal 
air ;  and  the  ideal  world  of  Art  may,  for  the 
moment,  constitute  itself  into  a  seeming  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  future  world  of  faith.  We 
rejoice  that  Mr.  Longfellow's  poetry  does 
not  belong  to  this  school. 
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The  first  of  these  publications,  in  furnishing 
an  authentic  catalogue  of  the  contents  of 
Apsley  House,  sinaply  points  out  the  princi¬ 
pal  objects,  leaving  the  visitor  to  form  his 
own  reflections ;  the  second  work  undertakes 
to  bring  before  the  faithful  eye  an  accurate 
representation  of  the  interior — the  actual 
aspect  of  rooms  left  exactly  as  when  the  great 
inhabitant  quitted  them  fur  the  last  time.  A 
record  thus  remains  for  after  ages,  by  which 
a  condition  of  things  that  sooner  or  later 
must  undergo  change  is  fixed  and  realized. 
The  drawings  have  been  carefully  made  and 
lithographized  by  Messrs.  Nash,  Boys,  and 
Dillon,  and  the  accompanying  commentary, 
of  which  we  are  about  to  make  a  very  free 
use,  has  been  supplied  by  an  experienced 
Cicerone,  the  author  of  the  Hand-book  for 
Spain. 

Few  mansions  in  the  enormous  capital  of 
Great  Britain  are  better  situated  or  known 
than  Apsley  House.  Placed  at  the  outlet  of 
the  thick-pent  town,  at  the  entrance  of  plea¬ 
sant  parks,  where  it  never  can  be  encroached 
on,  approached  by  arches  of  triumph  and 
statues  symbolic  of  power  and  command,  it 
may  well  attract  attention  of  itself ;  but  the 
associated  relipio  loci  awakens  in  the  public 
a  curiosity  altogether  reverential.  lienee 
the  universal  desire  to  be  admitted  into  those 
secret  and  secluded  chambers  in  which  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  labored  in  his  country’s 
service,  and  to  lift  up  the  curtain  that  con¬ 
cealed  his  daily  and  individual  existence, 
over  which  the  contrast  of  his  out-of-doors 
ubiquity  and  notoriety  cast  so  much  mystery. 
Acquainted  as  man,  woman,  and  child  were 
with  the  exterior  of  Apsley  House,  the  in¬ 
terior — the  actual  lion's  den — was  a  sealed 
book  to  the  million ;  for  few  were  privileged 
to  pass  the  threshold,  and  enter  into  the 
sanctum  sanctorum  of  the  object  of  popular 
hero-worship.  The  outward  bearing  of  the 

*1.  Aptley  lIou»e,  Piccadilly,  the  7  own  Jteti- 
denee  of  hit  Grace  the  Puke  of  Wellington.  J. 
Mitchell.  1853. 

2.  Aptley  Haute.  Illustrated  by  ten  Lithogra¬ 
phic  Platea.  Colnaghi  A  Ck>.  1853. 


Duke  of  Wellington  himself  was  not  less 
known  than  his  house.  He  was  the  best 
known  man  in  London  ;  every  one  knew  him 
by  sight :  like  a  city  built  on  a  hill,  or  bis 
own  colossal  statue  on  the  arch,  he  could 
not  be  hid.  He  was  the  observed  of  all 
observers,  and  the  object  or  universal  royal¬ 
like  homage,  which  he  neither  courted  nor 
shunned.  At  fixed  hours  he  lived  in  the 
public  eye,  familiar  to  all  as  household  gods ; 
and  his  movements  were  so  certain  and  regu¬ 
lar,  that  he  might  be  calculated  on  as  a 
planet.  For  more  than  forty  years  he  has 
been  the  soul  of  every  important  transac¬ 
tion — the  foremost  person  in  every  great  act 
and  danger  in  an  age  fertile  of  great  men 
and.  events ;  in  a  word,  a  fourth  estate  in  the 
empire.  His  martial  countenance  was  a 
salient  feature  in  our  streets ;  whether  on 
foot  or  horseback,  he  crossed  the  path  of 
every  one,  and  bis  image  became  so  engraved 
in  the  memory  of  his  countrymen,  that  many, 
half  a  century  hence,  will  speak  of  his  sil¬ 
vered  head  and  his  venerable  form,  bowed 
with  the  weight  of  years  and  honors,  yet 
manfully  stemming  the  crowded  highways, 
struggling  to  the  last  against  the  advance  of 
age,  the  conqueror  of  conquerors. 

The  pilgrim  longing  of  the  nation  to  visit 
the  Duke’s  house  has  been  anticipated  by  bis 
son,  who,  to  bis  infinite  credit,  while  inherit¬ 
ing  bis  father’s  title  and  estates,  appointed 
himself  trustee  of  his  fame,  guardian  of  bis 
memory,  and  joint  heir  with  us  all  in  what¬ 
ever  tends  to  our  common  share  in  “  the 
Duke  ”  as  public  property,  and  can  lead  to 
a  better  understanding  of  one,  a  model  and 
example  to  Englishmen.  By  him,  Apsley 
House,  so  long  and  hermetically  sealed,  has 
been  thrown  open — a  well-timed  act  of  filial 
reverence  and  kind  courtesy,  which  has  won 
golden  opinions  from  all,  and  especially  from 
the  thousands  on  thousands  who  have  swarm¬ 
ed  in,  and  testified,  by  every  circumstance 
of  their  demeanor,  a  profound  appreciaUon 
of  the  boon  conceded.  They  seemed  eager 
to  celebrate  once  more  the  hero’s  last  obse¬ 
quies,  and  to  pay  yet  another  homage  of 
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regret  while  standing  on  his  own  threshold  ;  ]  used  for  the  Waterloo  banquets,  and  a  suite 
and  how  could  it  be  done  more  appropriate-  I  of  rooms  on  the  ground-floor  for  his  private 


ly  than  on  the  very  site  where  his  days  and 
nights  had  been  spent  in  their  service  ?  The 
living  stream  flowed  on  for  months — but 
that  striking  spectacle  too  has  now  become 
a  thing  of  the  past — a  recollection  which, 
once  broken,  never  can  be  restored.  Futur# 
generations,  therefore,  may  well  be  thankful 
to  the  present  Duke,  by  whose  favor  and 
foresight  pencil  and  pen  have  been  permitted 
to  fix  the  transitory  scene,  and  hand  down  to 
posterity  the  exact  form  and  pressure  of  his 
father’s  abode,  as  thus  inspected  by  the 
myriads  of  1 853. 

Apsley  House,  in  respect  to  architectural 
elevation  and  internal  decoration,  is  surpass¬ 
ed  by  other  town-residences  of  our  aristo¬ 
cracy.  Suffice  it,  therefore,  to  say — refer¬ 
ring  for  other  particulars  to  Mr.  Cunning¬ 
ham’s  excellent  Hand-book  of  London — that 
it  is  built  on  the  site  of  the  old  lodge  to 
Hyde  Park,  and  where  once  stood  the  subur¬ 
ban  inn,  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  at  which 
Squire  Western  put  up  when  he  arrived  in 
pursuit  of  his  charming  daughter.  The  name 
IS  derived  from  Lord  Chancellor  Apsley,  by 
whom  the  mansion  was  erected  about  seventy 
years  ago,  at  the  worst  period  of  art-degra¬ 
dation.  This  drawback  was  not  corrected  by 
the  learned  judge’s  being  chiefly  his  own 
architect,  and  by  his  forgetting,  as  it  is  said, 
to  make  sufficient  allowance  in  his  plan  for 
a  staircase.  Nor  was  it  less  strange  that  the 
legal  lord  should  have  omitted  to  make  good 
his  title  to  a  portion  of  the  land,  before  he 
finished  the  stables,  which  in  fact  he  did  for 
the  benefit  of  another  person,  whose  interest 
had  then  to  be  bought  out  at  a  heavy  cost. 
The  edifice  came  about  1810  into  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  who  resided 
there  in  great  state  while  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  in  that  capacity 
lending  a  powerful  co-operation  to  the  cam¬ 
paigns  carried  on  in  Spain  by  the  next  occu- 
ant.  The  Duke  purchased  the  house  from 
is  elder  brother  about  1820:  thus  it  has 
always  been  inhabited  by  personages  first 
and  forerdost  in  eminent  careers.  The  in¬ 
terior  arrangements  were  soon  found  to  be  no 
less  inconvenient  and  insufficient  than  the 
red-brick,  ordinary  exterior  was  common¬ 
place,  and  Messrs.  S.  and  B.  Wyatt  were 
employed  by  the  Duke  in  1828  to  mend  mat¬ 
ters,  while  he  in  the  mean  time  resided  in 
Downing  Street,  as  Prime  Minister;  then 
the  outside  was  recased  with  Bath-stone,  and 
an  additional  wing  constructed  to  the  west, 
which  comprised  the  state-saloon,  afterwards 


occupation. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  whose  occupa¬ 
tion  was  war  and  government,  felt  himself 
rather  a  Vauban  than  a  Vitruvius;  and, 
however  competent  to  construct  or  demolish 
bastions,  was  no  master  of  the  arts  of  an 
architect,  or  the  crafts  of  a  builder  or  uphol¬ 
sterer.  He  trusted  to  those  he  employed  ; 
and  their  estimates,  high  when  originally 
framed,  were  doubled  ere  the  works  were 
done  ;  a  conclusion  and  calamity  not  unfre¬ 
quent  in  the  best  regulated  Houses  of  Lords 
or  Commons  :  hence  arose  his  indelible  dis¬ 
gust  of  brick  and  mortar — raw  materials  of 
ruination — and  his  habit,  when  he  related 
the  facts  by  way  of  a  warning  to  friends 
about  to  build,  of  adding,  “  the  bill  for  my 
house  in  Piccadilly  would  have  broken  any 
one’s  back  but  mine.”  And  we  may  here 
observe  that  he  had  a  marked  dislike  to  the 
name  “Apsley  House,”  which  he  never  used 
either  in  speaking  of  his  residence  or  in  dat¬ 
ing  from  it.  In  truth,  what  with  one  ex¬ 
pense  or  another,  the  original  purchase,  and 
these  costly  alterations,  this  patch-work 
house,  ill-contrived  and  unsatisfactory  at  best, 
did  not  stand  him  in  much  less  than  130,000/. 
Neither,  when  these  “  vast  improvements  ” 
were  made  was  the  Duke  fortunate  in  the 
taste  of  the  period.  Then  Rococo  was  the 
rule,  and  a  Crockford-club  perversion  of  the 
Louis  XIV.  style  marked  the  fashion  of  the 
day ;  then  gentlemen  of  the  gold-leaf  and 
papier-mach6  order,  who  could  not  make 
houses  beautiful,  made  them  gaudy.  No 
wonder,  therefore,  that  the  results,  outside 
and  inside,  should  disappoint  many,  who,  in 
these  times  of  progress,  when  matters  are  a 
trifle  better  managed,  expect  to  find  a  palace 
worthy  of  such  a  possessor  and  price. 

A  heavy,  useless  portico  darkens  and  dis¬ 
figures  the  severe  and  semi-defensive  aspect 
of  the  exterior ;  the  entrance  is  fenced  and 
palisadoed  ;  solid  and  ever-closed  gates  ex¬ 
clude  alike  the  light  of  heaven  and  the  sight 
of  man.  The  stables  to  the  right  are  any 
thing  but  ornamental ;  but  the  Duke  would 
not  permit  them  to  be  changed,  as  their  inner 
communication  with  the  house  was  occasion¬ 
ally  convenient.  He  was  thus  enabled  to 
mount  his  horse  or  get  into  his  carriage 
unseen,  and  go  out  at  once,  on  opening  the 
street-gates,  and  so  escape  the  certainty  of  a 
crowd  being  collected  by  any  previous  notice. 
On  the  same  protective  principle  the  windows 
of  his  head-quarters  were  barricadoed  with 
iron  bullet-proof  shutters,  put  up  during  the 
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Reform- Bill  ngiution,  when  the  house  and 
person  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who 
emancipated  the  western  world  from  the 
most  embruting  despotism,  were  assailed  by 
an  English  mob — as  Sir  Walter  Scott  was 
spit  upon  in  Scotland  by  that  people  to 
whose  country  he  had  given  a  European 
reputation.  The  conqueror  of  a  hundred 
fields  would  never  remove  this  stern  record 
of  brutal  violence.  But  now,  if  there  be 
consciousness  in  tbe  grave,  how  his  lofty 
spirit  must  have  been  soothed  by  the  lioble 
atonement  made  by  a  whole  nation  for  the 
sins  of  a  shameless  few  ;  when  all  England, 
in  tears,  bore  tbe  other  day  her  greatest 
General  past  these  still  closed  windows,  to 
lay  him  alongside  her  greatest  Admiral.  He 
h^  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  his  way, 
through  good  report  and  evil  report,  unde¬ 
terred  by  menace,  indifferent  to  calumny, 
and,  gradually  living  down  ail  factions, 
spleens,  and  envies,  was  in  tbe  end  really 
and  universally  understood. 

Visitors  to  Apsley  House,  on  entering, 
turn  to  the  right  hand  into  a  waiting-room, 
which  has  no  ornaments  but  a  few  views  of 
Naples  by  Vanvitelli,  and  a  portion  of  the 
Duke's  collection  of  busts.  Of  these  he  had 
years  ago  removed  many  to  Strath fieldsaye  ; 
among  others  that  of  Scott,  the  chef  (T oeuvre 
of  Chantrey,  and  a  fine  bronze  of  Massena  by 
Masson,  lie  retained  in  London,  Pitt,  the 
pilot  that  weathered  the  storm,  and  under 
whom  he  began  his  career ;  Perceval,  the 
murdered  Premier,  “  than  whom” — ipse  dixit 
— “a  more  honest,  zealous,  and  able  minister 
never  served  the  King;”  George  III.,  that 
good  old  English-hearted  monarch,  who  gave 
the  Duke  bis  first  badge  of  honor  after  As- 
saye.  The  scratch-wig  of  the  royal  bust  in 
the  unmitigated  unpicturesqueness  of  the  pe¬ 
riod,  like  the  bronze  pigtail  of  Mr.  Wyat  in 
Cockspur  street,  is  a  specimen  of  art  that 
would  make  Phidias  open  his  eyes.  Here, 
too,  is  the  brave  gentleman  Castlereagh,  who 
had  tbe  foresight  to  appoint  the  Duke  to  the 
sole  command  in  the  Peninsula,  and  who, 
when  the  deed  was  done,  became  his  beloved 
colleague  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  This 
fine  work  by  Chantrey  was  a  present  from 
Mr.  Chad,  whose  name,  written  in  pencil  by 
the  Duke,  still  remains  on  the  bust’s  broad 
chest.  Our  hero,  however  he  might  in  the 
field  have  rivalled  Alexander  the  Great,  who 
allowed  none  but  Apelles  and  Lysippus  to 
band  his  liHeness  down  to  posterity,  was  con¬ 
tented  to  pronounce  “  good”  a  meagre  bronze 
statuette  of  himself  by  Count  d’Orsay,  which 
also  has  a  place  in  this  chamber,  and  does, 


indeed,  contrast  with  its  next  neighbor,  a  re¬ 
duced  copy  of  Rauch’s  statue  of  BlUcher — 
a  truly  admirable  work,  which  our  Duke  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  inaugurated  at  Bres¬ 
lau  in  1826,  when  on  his  way  to  St.  Peters- 
burgh  ;  a  monument  which,  even  in  this  mi¬ 
niature  edition,  sets  before  us,  completely  as 
he  lived  and  moved,  the  rough  and  tough  old 
comrade,  “  Marshal  Forwards” — who,  if  he 
had  had  his  own  way — that  is,  but  for  tbe 
Duke — would  have  burnt  Paris  to  the  ground, 
and  hanged  the  murderer  of  D’Enghien  in 
the  very  ditch  of  Vincennes. 

This  waiting-room  opens  on  a  circular, 
winding  staircase,  contrived  as  best  could  be 
managed  where  such  an  accommodation  was 
an  after-thought :  deficient  inapace  and  light, 
the  palpable  obscurity  is  deepened  by  tbe 
yellow  glazing  of  the  low  dome,  and  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  want  of  size  is  increased  by  the  huge 
statue  of  Napq]eon,  stowed  away,  cabin^, 
and  confined  in  a  corner  at  tbe  foot  of  the 
steps.  This  emblem  of  the  chances  and 
changes  of  fickle  fortune,  and  tbe  uncertainty 
of  human  prosperity,  does  indeed  point  a 
moral  and  adorn  a  tale.  Here  the  effigy  of 
one  for  whose  vaulting  ambition  the  world 
was  too  small,  looms  like  a  caged  eagle  ;  nor 
could  Nemesis  the  sternest,  or  Justice  the 
most  poetical,  have  appointed  a  fitter  sentinel 
for  the  dwelling  of  our  “  sepoy  general.” 

This  statue  was  ordered  by  Bonaparte 
shortly  before  bis  coronation ;  and  the  Phi¬ 
dias  of  his  day,  summoned  from  Rome,  forgot 
tbe  subjugation  of  his  country  in  his  eager¬ 
ness  to  descend,  as  be  said,  to  posterity 
“  united  with  tbe  immortality  of  tbe  modern 
Caesar.”  Canova  speedily  reached  the  Tuil- 
eries,  and  there  modelled  the  head ;  as  the 
sittings  were  rare  and  tbe  sitter  restless,  the 
attitude  and  attributea  bad  to  be  conventional. 
The  statue,  eleven  feet  high,  and  cut,  with 
the  exception  of  tbe  left  arm,  from  one  block, 
was  sent  to  Paris  in  1810,  but  remained  in 
its  unopened  case.  Bonaparte,  superstitious, 
and  prescient  of  the  comjng  end,  disliked  the 
winged  Victory,  which  turning  her  back  to 
him,  seemed  ready  to  fly  from  him  forever — 
nor  was  he  pleased  with  the  classical  charac¬ 
ter  or  the  nudity — that  language  of  ancient 
art :  still  less  was  le  petit  caporal  satisfied 
with  the  colossal  dimensions.  He  dreaded 
mocking  comparisons,  and  preferred  the  ap¬ 
parent  reality  of  his  own  natural  inches,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  world-known  Redingote  Grist, 
&c.,  &c. — which  he  caused  Claudetto  adopt 
for  the  bronze  figure  mounted  with  such 
pomp  on  the  column  of  the  Place  Vendome 
— soon  to  be  pulled  down  amid  the  frantio 
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exclamations  of  the  Bnrisians — in  due  season 
to  be  once  more  elevated  with  the  like  ac¬ 
companiments — and  who  can  prophesy  its 
future  ups  and  downs  ?  When  it  was  known 
that  Bonaparte  felt  coldly  about  Canova’s 
performance,  the  courtier-critics  of  France, 
who  knew  it  only  from  casts,  pronounced  the 
forms  clumsy  and  too  muscular  for  a  “  demU 
god  on  the  other  hand  the  Italians,  capti¬ 
vated  by  the  exquisite  finish  and  air  of  the 
antique,  held  it  to  he  the  apotheosis  of  their 
Alaric.  The  excellences  of  this  statue,  which 
essentially  requires  ample  room  and  verge 
enough,  cannot  be  fairly  appreciated  in  its 
present  cell — a  site  as  unsuited  of  itself  as 
uncontemplated  by  the  sculptor  or  his  Ciesar, 
and  anything  but  improved  by  the  jaundice 
of  the  Piccadilly  skylight.  The  marble,  still 
in  its  Roman  box,  was  upon  the  Emperor’s 
downfall  purchased  from  the  Bourbon- gov¬ 
ernment  by  ours  for  less  than  ^000/.,  and  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Duke.  He,  it  may  be  recalled 
par  parenthkse,  was  born  in  the  same  year 
with  his  last  and  greatest  antagonist.  Le  del 
nous  devcut  utte  recompense,  said  Louis  XVII I., 
when  informed  of  this  natal  coincidence  of  his 
bane  and  antidote.  Canova,  on  learning  the 
final  destination  of  his  work,  wrote  immedi¬ 
ately  to*  Mr.  Hamilton,  who  preserves  the  au¬ 
tograph,  minutely  detailing  how  the  statue 
was  to  be  put  up,  referring  to  a  mark  still  to 
be  found  on  the  pedestal,  which  a  plumb-line 
suspended  from  the  right  breast  would  touch; 
and  the  direction  has  been  recently  tested. 

On  ascending  into  the  drawing-room  which 
fronts  Piccadilly,  it  is  impossible  not  to  see 
the  Duke’s  mark  in  the  selection  and  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  pictures.  Devoid  of  any  high 
aesthetic  perceptions,  and  no  judge  of  fine 
art,  he  was  far  above  making  pretensions  to 
anything  out  of  his  li«e,  and  never  uttered 
one  syllable  of  the  cant  of  connoisseurship. 
He  took  and  looked  at  art  in  his  own  practi¬ 
cal  way,  and  enjoyed  imitations  of  nature  and 
fact  on  canvass  or  in  marble,  just  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  the  fidelity  .of  the  transcript  appealed 
to  his  understanding.  While  he  could  not 
sympathize  with  the  ideal  and  transcendental, 
he  fully  relished  those  exact,  though  perhaps 
humble,  representations  which  come  home  to 
the  senses  and  to  common  sense-^to  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  bosoms  of  “  all  people  who  on  earth 
do  dwell.”  Self-relying,  he  confined  his  ac¬ 
quisitions  simply  to  what  was  pleasing  to  him¬ 
self  ;  and  the  objects  therefore — be  they  good 
or  not — have  a  decided  interest  of  their  own 
as  bearing  evidence  of  the  heart,  mind,  and 
of  the  Man.  The  place  of  honor  was 
assigned  by  Wellington  to  Marlborough.  The 


portrait,  attributed  to  Wooton,  is  indifferent 
— nay,  some  have  doubted,  and  still  doubt, 
its  being  one  of  Marlborough  at  all — nor  do 
we  volunteer  a  decided  opinion.  The  Duke 
of  Wellington  purchased  it  at  the  sale  of  the 
late  Duke  of  Marlborough’s  effects  at  White 
Knights — this  pedigree  l^ing,  as  he  thought, 
and  was  well  entitled  to  think,  a  sufficient 
voucher  of  authenticity.  He,  however,  pos¬ 
sessed  other  and  better  portraits  of  his  great 
predecessor,  and  at  Stralhfieldsaye  placed  one, 
which  represents  him  on  the  field  of  Blen¬ 
heim,  exactly  opposite  his  own  triumph  at 
Vitoria — in  order,  as  he  said,  to  exhibit  the 
differences  of  costume  and  strategies.  Not 
less  striking  are  the  points  of  difference  and 
parallel  between  Marlborough  and  Welling¬ 
ton.  For  our  patrt  we  cannot  entirely  coin¬ 
cide  with  the  depreciatory  full  lengths  of  the 
former  drawn  by  Thackeray  and  Macaulay — 
albeit  forced,  with  milder  masters,  to  admit 
that  he  did  not  quite  escape  the  spirit  of  his 
corrupt  age,  or  resist  the  contagion  of  civil 
conflicts  and  revolution,  by  which  so  many 
eminent  men  of  modern  France  have  been  in¬ 
fected.  Be  that  as  it  may,  and  however  they 
differed  in  antecedents  and  moral  character, 
the  resemblance  in  military  supremacy  and 
success  was  signal.  Both  commenced  their 
career  when  France  was  in  an  insolent  as¬ 
cendance,  and  England  dispirited  and  ill-pre¬ 
pared  ;  both  were  thwarted  by  party  and  fac¬ 
tion  at  home — hampered  by  unworthy  allies 
abroad :  both,  in  spite  of  most  inadequate 
means,  proved  all  sufficient  in  themselves : 
both  finally  beat  down  their  foe  and  raised 
their  country  to  the  pinnacle  of  power  and 
glory.  It  is  curious  to  speculate  on  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  period  in  their  developments. 
When  Marlborough  began  his  series  of  con¬ 
quests  at  Blenheim,  he  was  older  by  eight 
years  than  Wellington  was  when  he  wound 
up  his  at  Waterloo.  Marlborough  first  shone 
forth,  in  short,  after  that  time  of  life  when, 
according  to  both  Wellington  and  Bonaparte, 
a  commander  ought  to  strike  work — and  to 
be  sore  Bonaparte’s  own  early  history  had 
read  the  world  many  stem  lessons  on  the 
discomfiture  and  waste  of  blood  and  treasure 
occasioned  by  trusting  to  effete  octogenari¬ 
ans.  Neither  his  words  nor  his  deeds,  per¬ 
haps,  have  had  adequate  effect  in  our  own 
case.  The  rare,  very  rare  quality,  the  genius 
of  a  great  commander  by  sea  or  land,  re¬ 
mains  after  all,  however,  a  mysterious  pro¬ 
blem  in  the  metaphysics  of  man  “fearfully  and 
wonderfully  made.”  Does  it  consist  in  some 
exquisite  organization,  some  perfection  of  the 
nervous  system,  some  divine  spark,  which  in 
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the  idiosyncrasy  of  such  soldiers  becomes  a  good  number  of  own  Peninsular  sol- 
more  collected  and  alive  in  proportion  as  they  diers — whom  he  never  forgot  in  war  or  peace 
are  surrounded  by  circumstances  the  most  — should  be  introduced.  The  picture  was 
likely  to  upset  and  disturb?  Irrespective  of  only  finished  in  1822,  for  Wilkie,  who  work- 
age  or  previous  occupation,  it  would  seem  al-  ed  slowly  and  painfully,  spared  neither  labor 
most  born  and  intuitive  :  at  all  events  it  has  of  brain  nor  hand  on  such  a  subject  and  for 
blazed  forth  in  the  maturity  of  Blake,  Crom-  such  a  patron.  When  the  “Canny  Dauvid,” 
well,  and  Marlborough — nay,  in  the  hoary  as  he  honestly  tells  us,  brought  it  in,  with 
antiquity  of  Radetsky — no  less  than  in  the  the  bill  charging  “  1260  pounds,  t.  e.  1200 
youth  of  Conde,  Nelson,  Wellington,  and  Na-  guineas,”  his  Grace,  neither  less  a  man  of 
poleon  ;  and  the  latter  great  captain  seemed  business  nor  less  thrifty  in  phraseology  than 
to  feel  the  gift  to  be  inexplicable,  when  he  the  Scottish  Teniers,  paid  inxfanler,  counting 
replied  to  a  flatterer  of  his  generalship — ‘  Mon  out  the  cash  himself  in  bank  notes,  and 

Dieu,  c’est  ma  nature;  jesuis  faitcomme  9a.’  without  adding  one  word  expressive  of  satis-  r 

To  come  back  to  the  drawing-room — op-  faction  or  otherwise.  Only  when  the  recipi- 
posite  to  Marlborough  hangs  a  picture  of  ent  interrupted  him  by  a  suggestion  that  a  ' 

Van  Amburg  in  the  wild  beasts’  den,  by  check  might  save  trouble,  the  paymaster 
Landseer.  This  expression  of  the  triumph  gave  him  a  smile  and  said,  ‘  Do  you  think  I 
of  human  reason  over  brute  bone  and  muscle  like  Coutts’s  clerks  always  to  know  how  fool- 
was  painted  after  the  positive  instructions  of  ishly  I  spend  my  money  V  The  Duke,  how-  < 

the  Duke,  who,  with  the  Bible  in  hand,  pointed  ever,  who  was  an  optimist,  and  whose  opin-  * 

out  the  passage  (Genesis,  chap.  i.  ver.  26)  in  ion  of  his  acquisitions  always  grew  with  pos- 
which  dominion  is  given  to  Adam  over  the  session,  subsequently  praised  the  picture  [ 

earth  and  animals.  He  caused  the  text  to  be  much,  regularly  remarking  that  he  himself 
inscribed  on  the  frame,  as  the  authority  which  had  selected  the  site  of  the  incident.  The 
conferred  on  him  a  privilege  of  power,  and  gave  treatment  of  the  localities  .and  portraits  is 
him  the  “great  commission  ”  which  he  fully  capital — all  the  expressions  and  individuali- 
carried  out  on  the  fields  of  battle  and  chase,  ties  are  most  happily  caught — but  portions 
The  wild  beasts,  their  awed  ferocity  and  sub-  of  the  groupings,  especially  in  the  right  cor- 
mission,  are  finished  with  most  masterly  ner,  are  feeble.  It  is  painted  with  a  nice 
touch.  The  unfortunate  eyes  and  straddle  silvery  tone,  and  with  all  the  conscientious 
of  Van  Amburg  were  “a  likeness”  more  care  and  finish  of  Sir  David’s  original  and 
pleasing  to  the  practical  patron  than  to  the  peculiar  style,  from  which  he  afterwards  un¬ 
refining  artist ;  Sir  Edwin,  however,  was  fortunately  departed — but  which  he  had  re¬ 
compelled  to  obey  orders  as  strictly  as  if  sumed  in  the  two  admirable  pieces  left  unfin- 
his  R.  A.  had  meant  Royal  Artillery,  ished  at  his  too  early  death.  The  painting 
Thus,  when  some  of  his  sketches  were  sub-  was  the  lion  of  the  exhibition  of  its  year,  and 
mitted  to  the  great  F.  M.,  he  was  met  by  the  Burnet’s  fine  engraving  has  spread  its  fame 
remark,  “  Very  fine,  1  dare  say,  but  not  what  to  the  far  antipodes ;  and  whatever  the  Duke 
I  want ;”  and  an  equally  cool  bint  struck  out  might  think,  say,  or  not  say,  the  artist  was 
a  most  picturesquely  placed  panther  : — “  No  altogether  satisfied  with  the  Chelsea  Pen- 
— that’s  a  taught  trick.”  sioners,  as  he  received  from  Messrs.  Graves 

The  Duke’s  true  love  for  the  United  Ser-  another  1200/. — that  is,  we  hope,  “  1200 
vice  is  remarked  by  two  pictures  in  this  guineas” — for  the  copyright.  The  Duke 
room,  the  Chelsea  Pensioners  and  the  Green-  consented  to  part  with  the  original  for  three 
wich  Veterans.  The  Duke,  who  had  a  years,  the  term  required  by  Mr.  Burnet  for 
sympathetic  admiration  for  the  singleness  of  the  engraving,  and,  on  the  Saturday  before 
purpose  and  precision  of  aim  with  which  this  term  expired,  he  walked  into  the  pub- 
Wilkie  went  directly  to  his  unpretentious  lisher’s  shop  and  asked,  “  Shall  I  have  my 
themes,  early  as  1816  commissioned  him  to  picture  back  on  Monday?”  “Yes,  your 
paint  “  British  Soldiers  regaling  at  Chelsea*  Grace,  and  by  twelve  o’clock.”  It  was  sent 
— a  suggestion  which  by  and  bye  expanded  to  time,  whereupon  the  Duke,  watch  in  hand, 
into  ‘  reading  the  Waterloo  Gazette.'  Wilkie  said,  “  Now,  Mr.  Graves,  you  shall  have  any 
has  recorded  in  his  diary  the  repeated  recon-  other  picture  of  mine.” 
noiterings  made,  while  the  sketches  were  in  The  companion-work  had  for  its  inventor, 
preparation,  by  his  military  Maecenas,  who,  painter,  and  engraver,  Mr.  Burnet — who,  as 
carrying  into  the  studio  the  tactics  of  the  vVilkie  declined  the  subject,  set  up  bis  easel 
field,  wished  to  brigade  all  the  ideas  into  one  at  Greenwich  itself,  amid  the  living  models 
canvass — but  was  above  all  else  anxious  that  of  the  Hospital.  When  it  was  finished,  our 
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Sailor  King,  William  IV.,  had  it  brought  to 
him,  but,  on  hearing  that  three  years  would 
be  required  to  engrave  it,  replied  *  that’s  a 
lifetime,’  and  sent  it  back.  When  the  Duke 
bought  the  print  of  Mr.  Graves  the  picture 
was  suggested  to  him,  and  on  being  assured 
that  its  purchase  by  him  would  be  very 
beneficial  to  the  artist,  he  at  once  paid  down 
five  hundred  guineas,  the  price  asked.  When 
Mr.  Burnet  thanked  him  for  having  placed  it 
near  Wilkie’s,  the  Duke  replied — ‘  Aye,  and 
it  will  remain  so,  as  I  have  made  it  one  of 
the  heir-looms  ;’  and  it  may  be  added  the 
last  order  given  by  the  Duke  on  leaving 
Apsley  House  never  to  return,  was,  to  ‘  have 
this  picture  re-vamished.’ 

Sir  David  himself,  although  a  countryman 
and  fellow  student  of  Burnet’s,  was  not  over- 
pleased  with  a  juxta-position  by  which  the 
engraver  was  put  on  a  par  with  the  painter. 
As  works  of  art  the  two  pictures  cannot  be 
compared ;  the  Greenwich  scene  is  treated 
with  a  coarse  touch,  and  the  homely  figures 
stand  out  in  hard  and  heavy  relief.  Skilled 
as  he  was  in  the  history  and  theory  of  art, 
Mr.  Burnet  naturally  wanted  palette  prac¬ 
tice,  and  will  be  known  hereafter  more  for 
his  works  on  copper  than  on  canvass.  Nor 
will  this  patronage  of  the  Duke  diminish  his 
popularity  ;  and  few  of  these  weather-beaten 
tars,  these  splintered  spars  of  Nelson’s  victo¬ 
ries,  these  planks  drifted  down  from  so  many 
storms,  had  more  braved  the  breeze  than  the 
Duke  himself,  who,  constantly  buffeted  by 
foul  winds,  again  and  again  narrowly  escaped 
shipwreck.  No  two  pictures  in  any  collec¬ 
tion  con>'ey  a  nobler  moral.  The  blue  jack¬ 
ets  call  up  Aboukir  Bay  and  Trafalgar — the 
red  coats  Salamanca  and  Waterloo.*  The 
past  is  the  prophet  of  the  future,  and  deep 
is  our  confidence  in  the  sturdy  loyalty  and 
patriotism  of  Englishmen — that,  however 
tampered  with  by  peace- praters  heie — how¬ 
ever  tempted  by  almighty  dollars  elsewhere 
« — the  sons  of  such  sires  will  every  man, 
when  England  again  expects  it,  rally  round 
“  The  Old  Flag,’”  and  “  do  his  duty.” 

In  this  room,  and  near  the  Wilkie,  hang 
several  first-rate  works  of  Jansteen  and 
other  Dutch  masters — a  school  of  which  so 
many  specimens  are  preserved  in  Apsley 
House  that  the  learned  Dr.  Waagen  con- 


*  Wellington  and  Nelion,  in  death  not  divided, 
met  bnt  once  when  alive,  and  in  the  small  ante-room 
of  the  Colonial  Office,  Downing  Street.  The  Sea¬ 
man,  who  did  not  know  the  S<ddier,  was  so  struck 
^  him  that  he  stepped  out  to  inquire  who  he  was. 
Tlus  occurred  very  shortly  before  Lord  N.  started 
on  his  last  expedition. 
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sidered  them  to  be  the  consequence  of  a 
cause,  and  the  proofs  and  illustrations  of  that 
humor  which  he  read  in  the  Duke’s  counte¬ 
nance.  Undoubtedly  a  real  relish  for  dry 
humor  marked  the  kind  and  cheery  character 
of  his  Grace,  who,  when  not  plunged  body  and 
soul  in  affairs  of  serious,  solemn  importance, 
delighted  to  unbend — readily  entered  into 
social  amenities,  and  plucked  the  flowrets 
that  gladden  the  dusty  path  of  daily  drudge¬ 
ry.  Few  could  tell  a  terse  story  better — 
nobody,  until  deafness  increased,  more  enjoy 
a  spicy  and  festive  anecdote  told  by  a  friend. 
Undoubtedly  the  same  motives  which  in¬ 
duced  the  Duke  to  appreciate  the  early 
works  of  Wilkie  led  him  to  admire  their 
eminent  prototypes,  Ostade,  Jansteen,  Te¬ 
niers,  and  other  faithful  imitators  of  the 
great  mistress.  Nature,  one  touch  of  whom 
makes  all  the  world  kin.  Unfortunately  for 
the  Doctor’s  ingenious  speculations,  however, 
very  few  of  these  Dutch  gems  were  knocked 
down  to  the  Duke  by  the  baton  of  an  auc¬ 
tioneer.  These  spolia  opima  formed  part  of 
the  “  collections”  of  King  Joseph  Bonaparte 
captured  at  Vitoria.  His  Majesty,  who  be¬ 
gan  life  as  an  attorney’s  clerk,  had  been  much 
influenced  in  his  “  selections”  from  the 
palaces  of  Ferdinand  VII.  by  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  carrier,  conveyancer,  and  broker. 
Dutch  pistures  of  this  class  are  easily  packed 
in  an  imperial — and,  portable  as  bank  notes, 
their  mercantile  value  is  no  less  fixed  and 
certain. 

The  next  drawing-room  contains  hard  and 
unsatisfactory  copies — libels  in  truth— of 
four  celebrated  pieces,  at  Madrid,  by  Kafa- 
elle,  the  antithesis  of  Jansteen  and  Wilkie  ; 
they  were  painted  by  Monsieur  Bonnemaison, 
and  bought  of  him  by  the  Duke.  The  ex¬ 
quisite  original  of  No.  J,  a  Holy  Family,  is 
commonly  known  as  La  Perla,  from'  having 
been  pronounced  the  Pearl  of  Pictures  by 
Philip  IV.,  who  purchased  it  from  the  gallery 
of  our  unfortunate  Charles  I.,  when  sold  by 
Cromwell.  No.  2,  the  Spasm  of  the  Saviour 
under  the  Cross,  is  generally  called  el  Pasmo 
de  Sicilia,  from  having  been  done  for  a  con¬ 
vent  at  Palermo,  dedicated  to  that  awful  ag¬ 
ony.  This  composition,  long  considered  sec- 
*ond  only  to  the  Transfiguration,  having  been 
“transported”  to  Paris  in  1810,  was  removed 
from  the  old  decayed  pannel  and  transferred 
to  canvas  by  Monsieur  Bonnemaison.  It  was 
rescued  indeed  by  this  ingenious  operator 
from  ruin  of  material — but  only  that  it  might 

Ibe  “  beautified  and  repaired” — that  is  to  say, 
scrubbed,  scoured,  repainted,  relackered,  and 
ruined  in  spirit  and  surface.  No.  3,  The  Vis- 
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itation,  was  also  “  transported”  to  Paris  and 
also  "  restored.”  No.  4,  Tobit  and  the  Fish, 
one  of  Rafaelle’s  most  beautiful  works,  un¬ 
derwent  a  similar  cruel  fate.  The  Duke  was 
fond  of  relating  an  anecdote  of  the  originals 
thus  mangled  and  afterwards  caricatured  by 
a  French  hand.  When  that  radical  reformer 
had  pared  their  pannels  down  to  the  quick, 
on  the  back  of  the  primings  of  one  or  two 
the  process  of  the  wonderful  Italian  stood  re¬ 
vealed.  The  figures  were  found  first  drawn 
in  as  skeletons — then  in  a  second  stage,  the 
outlines  of  muscle  environed  the  dry  bones — 
and  finally,  at  a  third  set-to,  the  folds  of  the 
draperies  had  been  superadded  :  so  unspar¬ 
ing  of  labor  was  this  great  master  of  his 
art ;  and  so  fully  did  he  anticipate  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  our  great  master  of  the  art  of  war, 
that  “  success  can  only  be  attained  by  tra¬ 
cing  every  part  of  every  operation  from  its 
origin  to  its  concluding  point.”  These  pic¬ 
tures  were  among  those  sent  back  from 
Paris  to  Madrid  in  1815 — and  copies  of 
them  are  therefore  appropriately  placed  in 
the  house  of  the  just  man  who  compelled 
the  spoilers  to  regorge  plundered  art.  Muf¬ 
fling — (whose  sterling  Memoirs  we  are  glad 
to  see  translated  by  Colonel  Yorke) — makes 
no  bones  of  detailing  how  the  non-restora¬ 
tion  by  the  restored  Bourbon  of  the  stolen 
goods  led  to  the  famous  Order  of  September 
10,  1815.  By  this,  the  only  Order  ever 
signed  by  all  the  three  Marshals — Scbwarzen- 
berg,  Wellington,  and  Blucher — the  use  of 
force  was  authorized  to  carry  out  that  “  great 
moral  lesson”  so  tersely  taught  to  Talleyrand 
and  ably  discussed  by  the  Duke  in  his  de¬ 
spatches  of  the  16th  and  23d  of  that  me¬ 
morable  month.  It  may  not  be  generally 
known  that  the  four  originals,  cobbled  and 
copied  by  Mons.  Bonnemaison,  were  some 
few  years  afterwards  on  the  point  of  coming 
to  Charing  Cross.  During  the  Carlist  strug¬ 
gle  a  private  agent  from  Madrid  proposed  to 
sell  them  to  our  Government.  Lord  Mon- 
teagle,  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
much  to  his  credit — for  it  was  during  the 
parliamentary  recess  and  therefore  wholly  on 
nis  own  responsibility — offered  at  once  the 
sum  of  80,000/.  The  negotiation  went  off  on 
bis  stipulating  that  the  circumstances  of  the 
transaction,  if  completed,  should  be  avowed 
by  both  Governments.  Forthwith  a  flaming 
official  contradiction  of  the  whole  affair  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Madrid  papers,  and  the  mere 
suggestion  of  such  a  bargain  was  scouted  as 
an  insult.  This  public  protest  was  accom¬ 
panied,  however,  with  a  private  hint,  that 
were  the  Exchequer  stipulation  dropped,  the 


proposal  was  still  open !  The  negotiation 
was  not  carried  on  through  Lord  Clarendon, 
our  resident  minister  at  Madrid,  from  a  sus¬ 
picion  that  the  80,000/.  would  not  be  paid  in 
hard  cash,  but  set  off  against  the  bill  owing 
for  the  Tower  muskets  sent  out  for  Esparte- 
ro’s  ragamuffins  according  to  the  non-inter¬ 
vention  treaty.  Cosas  de  Espana. 

This  room,  and  indeed  the  whole  of  Aps- 
ley  House,  is  remarkable  for  the  heteroge¬ 
neous  subjects,  sacred  and  profane,  which  the 
Duke  has  jumbled  together.  He  had  a  most 
Catholic  or  Pagan  love  for  art,  and  seems  to 
have  been  willing  to  open  his  Pantheon  for 
any  representation ;  perhaps  some  exclusions, 
however,  are  as  noticeable  as  any  of  the  ad¬ 
missions.  Thus,  many  as  are  the  personal 
memorials  here  of  Napoleon,  only  one  face 
out  of  the  troop  of  Marshals  with  whose 
backs  he  was  so  familiar,*  is  honored  with  a 
niche  in  the  Piccadilly  Walhalla.  The  Duke, 
when  the  temple  of  Janus  was  shut,  cordially 
welcomed  within  his  own  halls,  as  a  brother 
in  arms,  the  Marshal  he  had  met  and  conse¬ 
quently  beaten  the  most — the  one  with  whom 
he  opened,  at  the  passage  of  the  Duro,  the 
ball  which  concluded  at  Toulouse.  He  never 
forgot  that,  in  1809,  he  bad  sat  down  in 
Oporto  at  the  dinner  prepared  for  Soult,  and 
so  gave  him  one  in  return  at  Apsley  House, 
when  the  lieutenant  of  Napoleon  represented 
Louis  Philippe  (“  the  Napoleon  of  Peace”) 
at  the  coronation  of  our  gracious  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria  ;  and  after  this  he  procured  a  portrait 
of  his  old  and  famished  foe,  and  new  and 
feasted  friend.  The  expression  in  this  indif¬ 
ferent  picture  is  that  of  a  shrewd  home-spun 
man,  stern  and  anxious.  It,  however,  sof¬ 
tens  his  vulgarity  a  good  deal,  and  also  the 
sinister  cast  of  the  visage.  When  His  Ex¬ 
cellency  shuflled  into  the  ambassadors’  pew 
at  the  Abbey,  and  was  fairly  seated,  bronzed 
and  rugged,  among  so  many  splendid  courtly 
Esterhazy’s,  (kc.,  all  over  smiles  and  dia¬ 
monds,  he  certainly  bad  very  much  the  air 
of  an  old  robber  got  in  among  a  set  of  pro¬ 
mising  subjects  for  a  rafiSe.  The  Marshal 
Duke  of  Dalmatia,  we  may  observe,  was  like 
Napoleon  and  Wellington  born  in  1769 — 
and  he  also,  like  our  Duke,  died  in  1852. 

As  Soult  figures  here  the  only  one  of  his 

*  While  the  Louvre  was  being  stripped  of  bor¬ 
rowed  plumes,  Wellington  fell  into  gnat  disfi^or, 
and  was  coldly  receive  by  some  French  Marshals, 
on  one  occasion,  as  he  passed  through  their  8alle  in 
the  Tuileries  on  a  visit  to  Louis  XVIII. ;  when  the 
king  subsequently  expressed  his  surprise  and  vexa¬ 
tion  in  hearing  that  they  had  “  turned  their  backs’* 
on  him,  “It  is  of  no  consequence,  8ire,”  was  the  re¬ 
ply:  “o’est  leur  habitude.’* 
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kind,  Pius  VII.  is  tbe  sole  representative  of 
the'  “  drum  ecclesiastic  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  pillager  of  convents  is  hung  up — in 
irony  perhaps — next  to  the  holy  head  of  his 
own  church — and  that  done  by  a  Protestant 
General,  the  only  friend  the  poor  Pope  found 
in  his  day  of  need,  and  the  restorer  of  the 
sacrilegious  plunderings.  The  pontiff’s  por¬ 
trait,  painted  by  M.  Lefevre — no  speaker  this 
in  the  parliament  of  art — is  both  blowsy  and 
lacrymose,  and  presents  a  thoroughly  French 
version  of  the  much-enduring  pale  Italian, 
who  has  been  so  admirably  rendered  by  our 
Lawrence  in  his  masterpiece  executed  for  the 
Waterloo  Gallery  at  Windsor.  Above  this 
ill-yoked  pair  appears  the  gallant  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  the  ill-fated  hero  of  Byron  and 
the  Brussels  ball,  who  met  his  soldier’s 
death  one  day  too  soon  at  Quatre  Bras.  He 
fell  at  the  head  of  those  comrades  whom  he 
had  clothed  in  black  until  his  father’s  death 
at  Jena  and  the  wrongs  of  Germany  should 
be  avenged.  Neither  of  these  foreign  pic¬ 
tures  can  be  compared  with  that  of  the 
thoughtful  Pitt,  by  Hoppner,  which  the 
Duke  purchased  at  Lord  Liverpool’s  sale,  or 
with  the  intellectual  careworn  head  of  Per¬ 
ceval,  who  breasted  the  worst  factions  boldly 
as  the  Duke.  Near  these  statesmen,  good 
and  true,  hangs  a  likeness  of  Mr.  Arbuth- 
not,  to  whom  Apsley  House  was  a  second 
home,  and  who  breathed  his  last  under  this 
roof.  No  one  ever  exercised  more  influence 
over  the  commanding  mind  of  tbe  Duke  than 
this  tried  and  time-honored  friend,  whom  he 
wore  in  his  heart’s  core,  as  Hamlet  did  Ho¬ 
ratio. 

Among  the  three  pictures  of  Napoleon  in 
this  single  room,  one  that  gives  him  in  a 
scarlet  uniform,  still  young  and  thin — while 
that  fine  face  retained  all  its  true  Italian  ex¬ 
pression — deserves  notice,  both  for  itself  and 
Its  history.  It  had  been  possessed  by  a 
gentleman,  not  of  the  Duke’s  acquaintance, 
to  whom  an  invitation  to  dine  at  Apsley 
House  was  sent  by  mistake — and  the  un¬ 
bidden  guest  subsequently  presented  it  in 
grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  kindness  and 
courtesy  with  which  he  had  been  set  at  his 
ease  on  his  arrival  by  the  high-bred  and  ! 
feeling  host.  Amid  other  portraits  of  the 
Bonaparte  family,  male  and  female,  few  but 
will  pause  before  tbe  one  of  Josephine,  at 
whose  divorce  the  great  Corsicans  bright 
star  declined ;  nor  will  attention  be  refused 
to  that  of  Madame  Grassini,  the  beautiful 
syren  of  song  in  her  day.  To  complete  the 
hotchpotch  here,  beneath  the  mythical  Visit 
of  St.  Elizabeth  to  tbe  Virgin  by  Bafifaelle, 


behold  The  Iligikland  Whiskey-still — a  per¬ 
formance  in  which,  to  use  a  pithy  phrase  of 
the  Duke’s,  there  is  “no  mistake;”  it  is 
redolent  with  peat-reek,  and  tbe  spirit  is 
above  proof  and  criticism.  It  was  painted 
by  the  inimitable  Sir  Edwin  on  the  spot 
itself,  in  its  hidden  glen,  and  far  alike  from 
excisemen  and  teetotallers.  On  another 
wall,  a  shadow  at  least  of  tbe  highest  ideal 
of  Italian  genius — one  of  those  copies  by  the 
modest  Bonnemaison — overhangs  The  MeU 
ton  Hunt,  in  which  horses  and  hounds,  “  the 
pink,”  and  “  the  real  thing”  proclaim — and 
“no  mistake”  again — Francis  Grant  and 
English  verity.  The  Duke,  who  gave  1000/. 
for  this  picture,  was  so  pleased  that  he  com¬ 
missioned  Mr.  Calvert  to  paint  a  companion 
for  800/.  In  that  work,  a  meeting  of  the 
Vine  Hunt,  he  himself  is  the  hero  of  tbe 
field  ;  while  around  are  grouped  his  Hamp¬ 
shire  neighbors,  with  whom  he  loved  to  live 
on  the  most  friendly  terms.  These  spirit- 
stirring  and  truly  English  sports  appealed  to 
all  bis  manly  sympathies.  He  took  pleasure, 

“  after  his  own  way” — (as  the  peninsular 
adepts  told  Judge- Advocate  Larpent) — in 
the  chase — mimic  war — and  amidst  all  tbe 
anxieties  of  his  great  charge,  as  in  the  peace¬ 
fulness  of  his  age  at  home,  encouraged  the 
noble  exercise,  both  as  an  antidote  to  the 
Otium  Castrense,  and  because  he  well  knew 
that  those  who  rode  best  up  to  hounds  were 
never  the  last  to  face  an  enemy’s  square,  nor 
the  least  sure,  when  it  was  broken,  to  be  io 
at  the  death. 

Visitors  next  enter  the  wing  added  by  the 
Duke — passing  from  this  series  of  not  spa¬ 
cious  old  drawing-rooms  into  the  great 
Waterloo  Gallery,  which,  however  open  to 
architectural  criticism,  has  a  palatial  charac¬ 
ter.  The  saloon  extends  about  ninety  feet — 
the  entire  western  side  of  the  bouse — but, 
though  crammed  with  pictures,  is  better  fit¬ 
ted  for  state-receptions  than  art-exhibition. 
The  stinted  rays  of  a  London  sun  struggle 
through  an  over-pannelled  so  called  sky¬ 
light  ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
Duke,  who  had  so  much  powder  at  his  com¬ 
mand,  did  not,  on  some  darkish  day,  direct 
it  to  be  blown  off — “  hoist  by  his  own 
petard.”  The  lower  and  proper  windows 
are  plated  with  iron  shutters  outside,  and 
inside  with  mirrors.  The  general  style  is 
that  of  Louis  XIV.  gone  crazy  :  gilding  and 
yellow  damask  have  done  their  best  for 
pomp  and  their  worst  for  art.  The  paint¬ 
ings  either  blush  unseen,  or  look  like  black 
spots  huddled  on  the  gaudy  background.  It 
is  impossible  not  to  regret  this — but  the 
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truth  is,  that  objects  which  in  every  other" 
gallery  are  the  principals  must  submit  to  be 
ranked  as  secondary  ones  here : — at  all  events 
most  certainly  the  absorbing  interest  strik¬ 
ingly  marked  on  the  countenances  of  the 
stream  of  spectators  that  poured  in,  was  the 
scene  of  the  banquet,  and  the  idea  of  the  man, 
the  hero  of  the  day,  the  first  and  foremost  in 
the  fight,  yet  spared  to  preside  here  over 
so  many  anniversaries  of  its  glory.  These 
were  the  pivots  on  which  the  reverential 
curiosity  of  the  nation  turned,  and  to  which 
*  Jansteen  and  Murillo,  the  Great  Room  or 
the  Striped  Room,  were  as  leather  and  pru¬ 
nella.  The  point  of  every  sight  was  the 
spot  on  which  be  sat  at  those  military  festi¬ 
vals  ;  and  the  identical  chair  he  occupied  was 
placed  exactly  opposite  the  central  fire-grate. 
In  that  chair  he  will  sit  no  more ;  and  cold 
must  be  that  patriotism  which  warms  not  at 
this  hearth,  and  languid  that  imagination 
which  cannot  repeopTe  the  hall  with  that 
gallant  gathering,  that  vista  of  veterans,  who 
serried  round  their  leader  here  as  faithfully 
as  once  wont  in  the  thickest  fight,  and  ere 
their  or  his  hairs  were  gray. 

The  commemorations  were  originally  held 
in  the  usual  dining-room  of  the  house,  and 
the  company  included  only  some  twenty 
who  had  been  Generals  in  the  actions  of 
June,  1815;  as  this  number  gradually  was 
diminished  by  deaths,  room  was  afforded 
for  officers  of  less  standing ;  by  degrees,  it 
being  the  Duke’s  especial  desire  to  invite, 
if  he  could,  all  comrades  who  continued  in 
the  army,  the  party  swelled  to  above  eighty, 
and  many  met  at  the  last  of  these  festivals, 
as  guests  of  their  late  chief,  who  thirty-seven 
years  before  was  already  a  Field-Marshal, 
when  they  were  only  fieshing  their  maiden 
swords  as  ensigns  at  Quatre  Bras,  Hougo- 
mont,  or  La  Haye  Sainte.  The  8aloon  was 
thus  used  for  the  first  time  in  1830,  and  was 
inaugurated  as  The  Waterloo  OalUry  by 
the  royal  presence  of  William  IV. 

Now  that  all  this  pomp  and  circumstance 
has  passed  away,  as  all  things  must,  the 
pictures  rise  in  importance,  and  will  become 
the  rightful  furniture,  the  prculara  eupellex, 
of  the  stately  chamber;  and  in  addition  to 
their  own  merit,  from  having  been  made 
heir-looms  by  the  Duke,  they  are  henceforth 
inseparably  united  with  his  name  and  the 
honors  he  has  transmitted.  Undoubtedly 
they  cannot  be  compared  in  number  or  value 
with  the  “  collections”  formed  in  Spain  by 
M.  Soult  or  M.  Sebastiani,  which  fetched  so 
much  money.”  The  Duke,  bom,  bred,  and 
educated  an  English  gentleman,  would  just 


as  soon  have  thought  of  telling  a  lie  in  a 
bulletin  as  of  robbing  a  church  in  a  cam¬ 
paign  ;  honesty  was  his  policy.  “  Clear  in 
his  great  office,”  he  never  alloyed  his  glory 
with  the  dross  of  pillage  or  peculation ; 
his  shrine  of  immortality  was  approached 
through  the  temple  of  virtue — and  be  trust¬ 
ed  to  a  grateful  country  to  provide  means 
to  support  a  dignity  which  he  had  carved 
out  with  an  untarnished  sword.  Such  also 
was  the  spirit  of  Nelson — and  he  could  teli 
his  feeling,  which  would  hardly  have  suited 
the  Duke.  “  Had  I  attended  less  to  the 
service  of  ray  country,”  wrote  the  glorious 
sailor,  **  I  might  have  made  some  money, 
too;  however,  I  trust  my  name  will  stand 
on  record  when  the  money-makers  will  be 
forgotten.” 

The  principal  paintings  made  heir-looms 
by  the  Duke,  and  called  in  the  inventory  the 
Spanish  Pictures,  were  won  on  the  field  of 
Vitoria,  when  the  enemy  was  beaten  “  before 
the  town,  in  the  town,  about  the  town,  and 
out  of  the  town.”  Then  Jourdain  was  turned 
and  fled,  and  Joseph,  the  King,  followed ; 
and  the  whole  artistical  pillage  ^  five  years 
Peninsular  occupation,  during  which  all  plun¬ 
dered,  from  Boaaparte  down  to  the  fraction 
of  a  drummer-boy,  was  abandoned.  The 
royal  Imperial,  bursting  with  pickings,  was 
laid  at  the  victor’s  feet,  and  opened  in  Harley 
Street  (his  Grace’s  old  London  habitat)  by 
Mr.  Seguier — with  what  result  let  this  docu¬ 
ment  tell : — 

“  To  the  Right  Honorable  Sir  Henry  Wel¬ 
lesley,  K.  B. 

••  Aire,  16th  March,  1814. 

“  Mr  Dear  Henry, — The  baggage  of  King 
Joseph,  after  the  battle  of  Vitoria,  fell  into  my 
hands  after  having  been  plundered  by  the  soldiers ; 
and  I  found  among  it  an  imperial,  containing 
prints,  drawings,  and  pictures. 

“  From  the  cursory  view  which  I  took  of  them, 
the  latter  did  not  appear  to  me  to  be  anything 
remarkable.  There  are  certainly  not  among  them 
any  of  the  fine  pictures,  which  I  saw  in  Madrid, 
by  Rafael  and  others ;  and  I  thought  more  of  the 
prints  and  drawings,  all  of  the  Italian  school, 
which  induced  me  to  believe  that  the  whole  col¬ 
lection  was  robbed  in  Italy  rather  than  in  Spain. 
I  sent  them  to  England ;  and  having  desired  that 
they  should  be  put  to  rights,  and  those  cleaned 
which  required  it,  I  have  found  that  there  are 
among  them  much  finer  pictures  than  I  conceived 
there  were ;  and  as,  if  the  King’s  palaces  have 
been  robbed  of  pictures,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
some  of  his  may  be  among  them,  and  I  am  de¬ 
sirous  of  restoring  them  to  bis  Majesty,  I  shall  be 
much  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  mention  the  sub¬ 
ject  to  Don  J.  Luyando,  and  tell  him  that  I  request 
that  a  person  may  be  fixed  upon  to  go  to  Loiuion 
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to  see  them,  and  to  fix  upon  thooe  belonging  to  bis 
Majesty. 

“  This  may  be  done,  either  now  or  hereafter, 
when  I  shall  return  to  England,  as  may  be  most 
txpedient.  In  the  meantine,  the  best  of  them 
are  in  the  hands  of  persons  who  are  putting  them 
to  rights,  which  is  an  expense  necessary  for  their 
preservation,  whether  they  belong  to  his  Majesty 
or  not.  Ever  yours  must  affectionately, 

WsLLINGTOn.” 

Ferdinand  VII.  was  well  pleased  that 
these  prizes  should  adorn  the  walls  of  the 
deliverer  of  himself  and  Spain,  and  the  more 
as  he  cared  for  no  such  things,  being,  in  fact, 
about  as  insesthetic  a  Goth  as  ever  smoked 
tobacco;  and  we  may  take  the  liberty  to 
whisper  that  the  *'  prints  and  drawings,” 
which  the  Duke  thought  the  best  articles  in 
Joseph’s  sack,  are  second-rate. 

The  pictures  in  this  saloon  (as  elsewhere) 
seem  to  be  hung  more  with  reference  to  size 
than  any  other  consideration,  and  we  hope 
no  feelings  will  forbid,  by  and  bye,  a  different 
arrangement.  We  shall  select  a  few  only 
for  notice  here  ;  and  even  so  the  danger  of 
becoming  dull  as  the  catalogue  of  an  auc¬ 
tioneer  is  imminent. 

Of  those  that  bear  upon  the  founder  of 
the  gallery,  precedence  seems  due,  on  the 
whole,  to  the  Spanish  school,  in  which  Ve¬ 
lazquez  claims  first  rank.  The  Aguador  or 
Water-carrier  of  Seville,  one  of  his  earliest 
known  works,  was  probably  painted  in  the 
studio  of  his  bold  but  coarse  master.  Her¬ 
rera — the  first  to  adopt  in  Spain  the  natural¬ 
istic  style,  which  Caravaggio  was  making  so 
fashionable  in  cognate  Naples.  This  was 
the  reaction  of  Rafaelle — when  an  over-ban¬ 
queting  on  the  ideal  and  elevated  led  to  a 
craving  for  the  contrary,  as  lust  when  sated 
in  a  celestial  bed  will  prey  on  garbage ; — 
U  digoiit  du  beau  amene  le  goUt  du  singulier. 
This  specimen  of  the  democracy  of  art — of 
humanity  in  rags — is  a  true  transcript  of  the 
low  life  at  Seville,  and  is  treated  with  the 
broadest  touch  and  admirable  imitation  of 
texture  and  material.  Near  it  is  a  portrait 
of  Quevedo,  the  ill-fated  wit-novelist,  and 
Fielding  of  Spain,  to  whom,  as  to  Cervantes, 
his  country  gave  stones  not  bread,  and  a 
prison  for  a  home.  The  heavy,  ordinary 
features  indicate  little  of  the  humorous  or 
comic;  while  the  spectacles,  the  coveted 
privilege  of  the  man  of  letters  of  that  period, 
suggest  the  Doctors’  Commons  more  than 
the  Drury-lane  of  the  Peninsula.  The  neigh¬ 
boring  likeness  of  a  Young  Man — long  most 
erroneously  considered  that  of  Velazquez 
himself — is  conspicuous  for  its  masculine 
vigor,  sobriety,  and  truth : — chary  of  color. 
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and  free  from  tinsel  and  pretension,  it  tells 
like  the  prose  of  Thucydides.  But  the  very 
finest  specimen  here  of  Velazquez  is  the  por¬ 
trait  of  Innocent  X.  the  Pamphili  Pope,  done 
at  Rome  in  1648 — (as  an  autograph  of  the 
painter  on  the  back  states) — and  of  which 
there  is  a  well  known  replica  in  the  Doria 
Palace.  The  shrewd  pontiff  is  portrayed 
even  to  the  rubicund  life  by  our  great  Span¬ 
iard,  who  was  too  honest  even  to  flatter  the 
tiara.  Nearly  opposite  hangs  unseen  a  pro¬ 
cession  into  a  fortifiMtion,  in  which  the  fig¬ 
ures  sparkle  like  gems.  The  locality  is  in  * 
Navarre,  as  above  are  painted  those  chains 
that  encircled  the  tent  of  the  Moorish  gen¬ 
eral,  and  were  broken  in  1212  by  Sancho  III. 
at  Navas  de  Tolosa,  when  and  where  the  first 
real  blow  was  dealt  to  the  Mahommedan  in¬ 
truder. 

In  another  corner  the  celebrated  “Christ 
on  the  Mount  of  Olives,”  by  Correggio,  also 
blushes  unseen,  in  spite  of  the  halo,  the  su¬ 
pernatural  luminous  emanation,  which — as 
in  the  “  Notte,”  the  master’s  masterpiece  at 
Dresden — proceeds  from  the  person  of  the 
Saviour.  This  picture,  originally  parted 
with,  it  is  said,  in  payment  of  an  apothecary's 
bill  of  four  scudi,  was  nevertheless  dune  at 
the  painter’s  best  period.  Vasari  speaks  of 
it  as  considered,  in  his  own  time,  one  of  his 
most  beautiful  specimens — and  no  wonder, 
for  how  much  art  is  condensed  in  the  small 
space  of  this  Koh-i-noor.  The  old  copy  of 
it  now  in  the  National  Gallery  was  purchased 
during  the  war  by  Mr.  Angerstein  for  2,000/. 
He  acted  on  the  advice  of  West  and  Law¬ 
rence,  who  certified  to  its  originality;  and 
this  mistake,  made  by  such  real  judges, 
might  suggest  a  little  more  charity  to  sume 
self-confident  critics  of  our  days,  and  temper 
pens  too  ready  to  be  dipped  in  gall.  We 
should  say  that  some  still  think  it  may  pos¬ 
sibly  be  a  replica. 

The  power  of  the  mellow  blue  and  tones 
of  this  Correggio,  and  the  clear  tender  pinks 
of  the  Velazquez,  are  tested  by  the  Vander- 
meulen  bung  near  them,  all  gorgeous  in 
scarlet  and  cavaliers  of  the  time  of  Louis 
XIV.  proceeding  to  a  marriage,  and  blessed 
from  a  balcony  by  a  violet-robed  prelate ;  a 
serpent,  on  an  armorial  shield,  connects  the 
incident  with  the  Colbert  family.  The  cool 
landscape  and  gradation  of  tints  is  admirable. 

Murillo  is  not  well  represented  among 
these  Spanish  pieces:  King  Joseph,  a  resi¬ 
dent  at  Madrid,  had  fewer  opportunities  of 
obtaining  his  works  than  Soult,  who  gleaned 
at  Seville — the  home  of  this  local  artist. 
That  illustrious  marshal  knew  well  how  to 
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seijK  the  tide  and  time,  and  a  single  instance 
will  suffice  as  well  as  a  hundred.  One  day, 
when  showing  his  “  collection  ”  to  Colonel 
Gurwood,  he  stopped  before  a  certain  Mu¬ 
rillo,  and  observed,  “  I  value  that  picture 
much ;  it  saved  the  lives  of  two  estimable 
men.”  An  aide-de-camp  whispered  in  Gur- 
wood’s  ear — “  He  threatened  to  have  them 
both  shot  if  they  did  not  send  him  the  paint¬ 
ing.” — “  Steal !  foh  !  a  fico  for  the  phrase — 
convey  the  wise  it  call.”  Nothing — to  do 
him  justice — was  too  minute,  or  too  great, 
for  the  capacity  of  his  grasp.  The  catalogue 
now  before  us,  of  the  sale  of  his  “  collection  ” 
at  Paris  last  year,  is  a  lasting  record  of  the 
diligence  and  intelligence  with  which  he  la¬ 
bored  in  his  vocation. 

The  so-called  Murillo  at  Apsley  House  is 
a  large  specimen  of  the  common  class  of  low 
beggar  life,  and  is  made  up  of  an  old  woman 
with  a  mess  of  pottage,  a  grinning  urchin,  a 
dog,  and  a  pipkin.  If  printed  Spanish  pedi¬ 
grees  be  a  better  test  of  originality  than  a 
picture  itself,  this  must  be  held  to  be  a  gen¬ 
uine  work,  however  hard  and  coarse  the 
coloring,  however  overdone  the  boy’s  grin, 
however  Roman  the  nose  of  the  Andalusian 
hag.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  passed  from  Ca¬ 
diz  to'  Farley  Hall,  the  residence  of  the  late 
Mr.  Anderdon,  a  country  neighbor  of  the 
Duke’s,  and  whose  gallery  was  the  show  to 
which  he  took  his  visitors  from  Strathheld- 
saye.  This  was  the  painting  of  his  predi¬ 
lection — “  Give  me,”  he  never  failed  to  say, 

“  the  old  woman  and  the.  boy.”  According¬ 
ly,  when  his  good  old  ally’s  collection  came 
to  the  hammer  at  Christie’s  he  secured  his 
favorite,  which  at  least  possesses  that  merit. 

The  full-length  portrait  of  our  bloody 
Mary  was  brought  from  Spain  by  Lord 
Cowley,  and  probably  was  one  of  the  many  | 
sent  there  when  she  married  the  cognate 
bigot  Philip  II.  On  the  mantelpiece  be¬ 
neath  is  another  of  the  many  busts  of  the 
beautiful  Lady  Douro ;  and  near  it,  a  head 
by  Canova  of  a  young  and  chaplet-crowned 
female,  said  by  some  to  be  Pauline  Bona¬ 
parte  ;  it  was  presented  by  the  sculptor  to 
the  Duke  in  1817,  in  grateful  remembrance, 
as  an  inscription  on  the  back  records,  of  the 
restitution  of  works  of  art  taken  from  Rome 
by  the  French,  and  the  gift  moreover  of 
100,000  francs  to  the  poor  Pope  to  pay  for 
packages  and  carriage.  Canova,  who  moved 
heaven  and  earth  to  bring  about  this  great 
act  of  justice,  had  sent  a  marble  memorial 
to  each  of  the  four  eminent  individuals  who 
were  the  most  instrumental — to  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  Mr.  Long,  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  the 


Duke ;  and  never  was  the  sword  better 
thrown  into  the  scale,  than  when  the  eternal 
city,  the  home  of  art,  thus  recovered  by  it 
her  heir-looms — the  Apollo  and  the  Trans- 
Sguration. 

Our  limits  compel  us  to  pass  from  the  130 
and  more  pictures  with  which  these  walls 
are  tapestried :  they  differ  so  much  in  size, 
subject,  and  quality,  that  to  fit  their  frames 
in  with  each  other  must  have  been  the  ob¬ 
ject  and  office  of  the  art-executioners  em¬ 
ployed  to  hang  them.  At  any  rate  many 
excellent  specimens  of  Teniers,  Ostade,  Jan- 
steen,  Wouvermans,  Claude,  and  the  Vene¬ 
tian  school,  are  as  good  as  lost. 

On  quitting  this  saloon  the  old  house  is 
re-entered,  and  we  are  in  the  Small  Drawing- 
Room,  as  it  is  styled,  which,  if  it  appears 
smaller  by  the  contrast,  has  a  greater  air  of 
daily  occupation.  The  malachite  vases  here 
were  the  gift  of  Alexander  of  Russia,  whose 
small  portrait  by  Gerard,  taken  in  his  favor¬ 
ite  leaning  attitude,  recalls  the  individual 
man.  Near  it  hangs  the  nautical  William 
IV.,  all  blushes,  in  a  scarlet  uniform — so  re¬ 
corded  in  1833  by  Wilkie.  The  somewhat 
extraordinary  costume  is  given  with  power — 
the  at  best  ordinary  features  with  feebleness — 
especially  when  contrasted  with  the  intellec¬ 
tual  head  of  Lord  Wellesley,  in  the  robes  of 
the  Garter,  by  Lawrence.  This  full-length, 
originally  intended  for  the  hall  of  Christ¬ 
church,  Oxford,  was  found,  when  finished, 
to  be  too  large  for  the  destined  space.  The 
Duke,  who  owed  to  his  brother  his  first  sep¬ 
arate  command,  remembered  the  obligation, 
and  seldom  showed  the  picture  without  re¬ 
marking — “The  Governor.  A  great  man 
that;  very  clever.”  No  two  brothers  were 
more  unlike  in  character  and  taste,  and  few 
were  ever  greater  in  their  respective  capaci¬ 
ties  :  by  the  two  acting  together,  the  states¬ 
man  and  the  soldier,  our  Indian  empire  was 
saved  and  fixed  at  a  moment  the  most  criti¬ 
cal.  In  their  later  days  even,  the  Marquis, 
less  punctual  than  the  Duke,  frequently  kept 
him  waiting,  to  which  he  patiently  submitted, 
saying,  “  My  brother  treats  me  as  if  I  was 
only  Colonel  Wellesley,  and  he  still  Gover¬ 
nor-General.” 

Opposite  hangs  another  full-length  of  Na¬ 
poleon,  painted  by  Lefevre,  and  of  no  par¬ 
ticular  notability,  save  as  affording  a  fresh 
proof  how  superior  the  Duke  was  to  any 
jealousy  or  want  of  appreciation  of  the  Em¬ 
peror’s  military  merit.  He  seems  to  have 
entertained  no  very  exalted  opinion — Masse- 
na  excepted — of  any  of  the  tribe  of  Mar¬ 
shals — fortisque  Gyas  fortisque  Cleanthus — 
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whose  existence  the  world  will  soon  forget, 
and  whose  names  never  were  such  as  nurses 
frightened  babies  with ;  but  he  invariably 
did  ample  justice  to  their  master,  whose 
presence  in  the  field — as  he  told  Larpent 
among  others — he  reckoned  as  equal  to  a 
reinforcement  of  40,000  men.  Nec  mirum, 
thinks  Larpent: — He  could  promote  a  drum¬ 
mer  to  a  duke,  while  ours,  hampered  by  the 
Horse  Guards,  had  difficulties  in  making  an 
ensign.* 

We  cannot  omit  mentioning  a  portrait,  by 
Wilkie,  of  the  late  beautiful  Lady  Lyndhurst, 
dressed  as  a  Spaniard,  in  a  conventional 
mantilla,  lined  with  red,  and  such  as  never 
was  worn  or  seen  except  at  a  fancy  ball  at 

*  We  are  sorry  that,  though  anxious  to  give  as 
much  space  as  possible  to  the  great  Duke,  we  can¬ 
not  enter  at  present  into  the  details  of  what  we 
consider  to  be  among  the  most  interesting  recent 
contributions  to  the  mass  of  materials  for  his  future 
historian  ; — but  let  no  reader  deny  himself  a  sight 
of  this  Diary  of  Mr.  Larpent,  attached  to  his  h<^- 
quarters  as  Judge- Advocate  from  the  summer  of 
1812  to  the  dispersion  of  the  Peninsular  army  in 
1814.  The  work  consists  of  that  gentleman’s  pri¬ 
vate  record  of  occurrences — as  transmitted  at  the 
time  to  his  family  here — not  a  word  altered.  Such 
documents  are  rare,  and  few  indeed  of  them  stand 
the  test  of  examination  by  strangers — but  these 
papers  do.  The  writer  was,  of  course,  recognized 
as  a  man  of  good  talents  and  legal  acquirements, 
else  he  would  not  have  been  appointed  to  such  a 
post  by  the  then  Judge- Advocate  General,  Mr.  Man¬ 
ners  Sutton,  afterwa^  Lord  Canterbui^.  It  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  his  diligence  and  skill  in  office,  and  his 
manners  and  conversation,  soon  won  for  him  the 
confidence  and  personal  liking  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief.  In  return  his  letters  have  now  thrown 
additional  light  on  the  Duke’s  character  and  de¬ 
meanor,  both  as  a  General  and  as  a  man.  The  per¬ 
fectly  easy,  unaffected  style  gives  a  very  peculiar 
charm — and  any  attempt  to  get  rid  of  inaccuracies 
inevitable  under  the  circumstances,  would  have 
been  utterly  injudicioua  It  is  not  the  least  merit 
that  the  witness  is  a  civilian — a  regular  Lincoln’s- 
Inn  barrister,  suddenly  equipped  in  red  coat  and 
black  feather,  and  popped  down  among  the  society 
of  leading  military  men  surrounding  the  immedi¬ 
ate  person  of  Wellington.  He  reports  their  doings 
and  sayings  from  day  to  daj  with  apparently  the 
most  complete  openness  and  candor.  Kor  do  his 
own  unconcealed  little  foibles  by  any  means  detract 
from  the  interest  of  his  pagea  Even  his  thorough¬ 
ly  Cockney  regard  for  prog,  as  he  calls  it,  and  stu¬ 
dious  entnes  as  to  whatever  touches  that  depart¬ 
ment,  are  more  than  amusing — for,  after  all,  the 
feeding  of  an  army  is  the  very  first  concern  fur 
every  true  General,  and  no  work  yet  published 
(except  of  course  the  Duke’s  own)  illustrates  so 
clearly  his  Grace’s  incessant  watchfulness  and  won¬ 
derful  combinations  in  respect  of  the  supply  of  pro¬ 
visions  for  his  men.  The  lawyer,  however,  was  a 
keen  spectator  (sometimes  a  one)  on  the  day 
of  danger,  and  has  given  very  lively  sketches  of 
some  of  the  most  important  operations,  from  Bur¬ 
gos  to  Toulouse  inclusive. 
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Kensington  :  but  Wilkie,  so  sober  and  truth¬ 
ful  at  home,  went  to  the  Peninsula  to  give 
loose  reins  to  his  imagination  in  defiance  of 
local  color,  costume,  and  custom.  On  the 
neck  of  the  dark-glancing  lady  may  yet  be 
seen  a  spot,  the  mark  of  the  beast,  and  the 
point  of  a  tale.  The  picture  had  just  been 
sent  home,  and  was  placed  in  the  Duke’s  li¬ 
brary,  where  he  was  writing,  when  the  house 
was  surrounded  by  the  patriots  bent  on 
reform.  Soon  a  stone,  breaking  a  pane  of 
glass,  whizzed  like  a  shot  over  his  head,  and 
pierced  the  canvass.  The  Duke,  without 
showing  the  least  fear  or  concern,  finished 
his  letters,  and  while  his  servant  sealed  them 
up,  walked  to  the  windows,  and  seeing  the 
multitudes  swarming  round  the  statue  of 
Achilles,  simply  remarked,  “  Why,  they  are 
going  to  pull  that  thing  down.”  Fortunately 
for  themselves,  none  of  these  gentlemen 
entered  the  house,  where  a  welcome  after 
the  fashion  of  the  10th  of  April  awaited 
them. 

The  selection  of  pictures  for  the  next,  the 
Striped  Drawing-Room,  is  vividly  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  Duke.  Here  he  has  delighted 
to  group  together  the  members  of  his  family 
and  the  comrades  of  his  arms — his  adopted 
brothers  and  children.  The  prize  of  beauty 
is  justly  assigned  to  Lady  Douro,  whose 
“  high  Dama  brow”  has  inspired  Swinton  to 
one  of  his  happiest  efforts.  Around  the  fair 
are  arranged  the  brave,  who  best  deserve 
them.  These  walls  are  decorated  with  not 
a  few  countenances  that  failed  never  at  the 
anniversaries  of  the  18th  of  June,  and  which, 
as  it  were,  illustrate  the  Waterloo  Gazette  : 
the  Duke  himself  forms  the  exception.  Often 
as  he  sat  for  others,  no  likeness  of  him 
graces  a  place  and  company  where  it  would 
so  naturally  be  expected — the  central  lumi¬ 
nary,  about  which  satellites  so  bright  and 
many  clustered,  alone  is  wanting.  Possibly 
he  may  have  thought  that  there  was  little 
need  in-doors,  of  an  image  which  he  could 
not  stir  out-of-doors  without  seeing  stare  at 
him  from  every  shop- window :  at  all  events 
no  Gerard  painted  him  in  ducal  robes,  stars 
and  garters;  no  Horace  Vernet  blazoned  his 
battles  on  acres  of  canvass.  Of  his  dozens 
of  victories  one  only — the  last,  the  “  crown¬ 
ing  mercy” — is  to  be  found  here — and  in  that 
the  point  of  view  and  honor  is  given  to  his 
antagonist.  The  field  is  depicted  as  seen 
from  the  position  occupied  by  Napoleon:  the 
two  captains,  pitted  against  each  other  for 
the  first  and  last  time,  are  within  range  of 
shot  and  sight  of  each  other.  It  must  have 
been  under  such  circumstances  that  an  artil- 
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Icry  officer,  desiring  to  direct  round  shot  at 
the  Imperial  group  was  checked  by  the 
Duke’s  reply  ;  “  Commanders  of  armies  have 
other  things  to  think  of  than  firing  on  each 
other.”  How  differently  the  Emperor  felt  i 
and  acted  at  Dresden,  when  Moreau  was 
slain,  we  all  know  well.  The  Duke,  who 
never  missed  the  Royal  Academy  dinner, 
was,  during  a  preliminary  lounge,  struck 
with  this  picture — the  work  of  one  who  had, 
among  other  incidents  of  an  adventurous 
youth,  seen  what  battles  are — the  late  Sir 
William  Allan — pronounced  it  *  Good,  not 
too  much  smoke’ — inquired  for  the  artist, 
and  secured  it  on  the  spot — which,  we  dare 
say,  did  not  diminish  Allan’s  enjoyment  of 
that  day’s  turtle  and  champagne. 

However  indifferent  as  to  portraits  of  him¬ 
self,  he  employed  the  highest  available  art 
for  those  of  his  comrades.  ‘  Fighting  ’  Pic- 
ton  figures  foremost,  who  closed  his  brilliant 
career,  like  Wolfe  and  Moore,  in  the  arms  of 
victory ;  then  Anglesey,  by  Lawrence,  the 
impersonation  of  the  dashing  hussar,  who  in 
1808  at  Mayorga  gave  the  enemy  the  first 
taste  of  the  British  sabre,  and  who  at  Water¬ 
loo  struck  and  received  the  last  blow ;  Hill, 
the  model  of  discipline,  the  quiet,  collected 
Lieutenant,  who  never  exceeded  his  orders, 
which  he  never  failed  to  execute  in  consum¬ 
mate  style : — Beresford — the  sagacious  com¬ 
panion  of  many  a  reconnoitring  ride  and  over 
many  a  midnight  lamp — the  man  of  whom 
,  the  Duke  said,  ‘  If  there  be  a  weak  point  in 
a  plan,  that's  the  eye  that’s  sure  to  see  it.’ 
The  Marshal  appears  in  the  uniform  of  those 
Portuguese  soldiers  who,  under  his  instruc¬ 
tions,  became  the  ‘  fighting-cocks  of  the 
army ;’  and,  however  undervalued  by  the 
Spaniards,  stood  to  their  guns,  while  too 
often  those  proud  semi-orientals  fled  every 
man  to  his  home.  Lawrence  has  given  with 
truth  and  gusto  the  Herculean  build  of 
Beresford  who,  at  Albuera,  fought  sword  in 
hand  more  like  a  private  than  a  chief — nor 
does  he  less  justice  to  the  stalwart  frame  of 
Lynedoch,  the  gallant  veteran  who  fluttered 
Victor  at  Barrossa,  and  ‘  alone  did  it.’  Here 
of  course  is  Fitzroy  Somerset,  so  long  the 
faithful  follower  and  right-hand  of  the  Duke 
in  camp  and  cabinet — nor  can  we  miss  Alava, 
the  true  specimen  of  the  good  old  Castilian, 
free  from  stain,  who  was  both  at  Trafalgar 
and  Waterloo,  and  waged  war  to  the  knife 
against  his  country’s  inveterate  enemy.  In 
a  word,  no  corner  of  the  room  is  without  a 
hero :  Murray,  the  polished  Cavalier  and 
learned  tactician,  the  justly  prized  quarter¬ 
master-general — ('  next  to  Wellington  our 
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clearest  head,  I  think,'  says  Judge  Larpent ;) 
—  Comftermere,  the  splendid  cavalry  chief; 
Seaton  (‘  the  Beauty  of  Bravery  ’),  Halkett, 
Grant,  Freemantle,  Barnes  and  Elley,  stand 
once  more  side  by  side,  as  when  the  foe  was 
in  front.  Nor  are  the  portraits  of  Marlbor¬ 
ough  or  Nelson  wanting  to  complete  this 
glorious  company  of  good  men  and  true,  who 
trod  in  their  steps  of  honor.  The  pencil  of 
Sir  William  Beechey  was,  however, altogether 
unequal  to  the  man  of  Trafalgar — poor  in 
point  of  art,  his  piece  is  unlike  in  form  and 
expression  ;  the  spare  war-and-weather-worn 
Admiral  is  swelled  into  an  overgrown  ‘  figure¬ 
head.’  The  burning  fire  which  animated  his 
fragile  frame  is  extinguished  in  the  paint-pot 
of  the  feeble  academical  knight.  However 
Nelson  is  rigged  in  the  good  old  English 
uniform  of  Howe  and  Jervis,  the  free-and- 
easy  blue  and  buff — the  most  thorough-bred 
of  seamen  is  not  braced  up  in  the  tailor  tra- 
vestie  which  now  perplexes  Portsmouth,  and 
tends  to  turn  your  British  tar  into  a  cross 
between  the  Prussian  landswehr  and  the 
French  gendarme.  We  mentioned  already 
that  the  Duke  had  ,the  bust  of  Gurwood  in 
the  entrance  of  his  house — here  above-stairs 
he  has  also  hung  the  Colonel’s  picture  among 
his  best  friends.  This  resolute  sahreur  and 
most  useful  henchman  is  clad  in  the  installa¬ 
tion  dress  of  Esquire  to  a  Knight  of  the  Bath, 
in  which  capacity  he  attended  the  Duke; 
and  his  name  will  survive,  firmly  inserted  in 
the  hem  of  his  patron’s  garment.  His  fea¬ 
tures  are  those  of  the  rough  and  ready  leader 
of  a  forlorn  hope.  Singularly  enough,  just 
before  thestorming  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  began, 
some  of  our  officers,  in  that  mood  which 
brings  grim  smiles  ^on  powder-begrimmed 
lips,  were  settling — so  sure  were  they  of  suc¬ 
cess — what  particular  prize  each  would  carry 
off ;  and  Gurwood — aspiring  subaltern  ! — 
said  he  would  take  the  French  Governor — 
which  he  did.  The  Duke  received  the  pris¬ 
oner  in  the  trenches,  and  bad  him  deliver 
his  sword  to  his  captor — ensem  quern  meruit 
feral. 

Gurwood  wielded  the  sword  better  than 
the  pen ;  but,  if  he  did  not  succeed  as  an 
annotator,  is  fully  entitled  to  the  credit  of  a 
zealous,  trustworthy  compiler.  The  thanks 
of  the  world  for  the  Duke’s  Despatches  are 
mainly  due  to  an  elegant  and  accomplished 
lady — Mrs.  Arbuthnot,  the  wife  of  his  Grace’s 
faithful  Achates:  she  first  suggested  the 
printing  and  publishing  of  these  documents, 
to  which  the  Duke  objected  for  a  little — but 
he  at  last  took  up  the  idea,  and  pronounced 
I  Colonel  Gurwood,  who  happened  to  be  pres- 
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I  ent,  as  “  good  as  any  one  else  to  superintend 

the  operation.”  The  real  editor,  however, 
was  the  author  himself :  he  read  all  in  proof, 

'  and  corrected  every  page,  text  and  margent, 

with  his  own  hand.  The  papers  were  origi¬ 
nally  set  into  type  exactly  as  they  had  been 
written,  but  their  illustrious  Editor,  always 
considerate  for  others,  struck  out  all  the 
names  and  every  sentence  which  might  give 
pain,  and  to  such  an  extent  that  matter  suf- 
f  ficient  for  six  additional  volumes  was,  it  is 

I  said,  cancelled.  The  typographical  duty 

I  was  so  honorably  conducted  by  Messrs. 

Clowes,  that  neither  the  head  of  that  vast 
I  establishment,  nor  Mr.  Murray  who  published 

!  the  book,  ever  possessed  or  even  saw  the 

proof-sheets.  One  copy  alone  exists  of  the 
I  entire  work,  and  it  consists  of  the  identical 

'  sheets  marked  by  the  Duke’s  revising  pen. 

This,  indeed,  is  a  typographical  rarity,  which 
future  Roxburghes  and  Dibdins  may  sigh  to 
possess,  and  Humes  and  Hallams  to  peruse ; 
and  when  the  present  generation  is  passed, 
when  personal  considerations  cease  to  oper¬ 
ate,  and  history  can  fairly  claim  its  rights, 
these  now  sealed  volumes  will  raise  their 
author  to  even  a  higher  pinnacle,  by  a  more 
complete  display  of  bis  genius,  and  a  further 
revelation  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  means 
by  which  ends  so  great  were  accomplished. 
Then,  as  he  remarked  himself,  “  When  my 
papers  are  read,  many  statues  will  have  to 
be  taken  down.” 

The  publication,  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  of 
this  code  of  the  English  soldier  and  gentle¬ 
man,  this  encyclopedia  of  military  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  science,  6rst  convinced  many 
among  our  own  liberaU  of  the  union  in  our 
great  captain  of  all  those  high  qualities  which 
the  glorious  profession  of  arms  peculiarly 
calls  forth.  These  unaffected  documents 
could  not  be  mistaken.  They  who  run  must 
read  his  love  for  King  and  Country,  his 
spotless  honor  and  honesty,  exalted  sense  of 
duty,  godlike  presence  of  mind,  self-relying 
courage  in  danger,  serene  equanimity  in  re¬ 
verse  or  victory;  his  lofty  contempt  of  ca¬ 
lumniators — his  self-denial  and  scrupulous 
consideration  of  others — his  sagacity  and 
forethought — his  unsparing,  intense  labor  of 
body  and  mind — last,  not  least,  his  modesty 
and  simplicity. 

We  may  permitted  also  to  dwell  once 
more  for  a  moment  on  the  nervous,  perspic¬ 
uous,  idiomatic  style  of  these  despatches, 
drawn  from  deep  wells  of  pure  Anglo-Saxon 
unde6led.  Truly  English  in  word  and 
thought,  they  tell  a  plain  unvarnished  tale 
with  the  real  unadorned  eloquence  of  prac- 
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tical  patriotism.  The  iron  energy  of  his 
sword  entered  like  Cmsar’s  into  his  pen,  and 
he  used  either  instrument  with  equal  facility 
to  turn  his  antagonists  to  flight  or  shame. 
His  two  golden  rules  of  composition,  and 
which  we  recommend  to  the  rising  genera¬ 
tion  of  type,  were,  firstly,  never  to  dip  the 
pen  in  the  inkstand  without  previously  under¬ 
standing  the  subject: — secondly,  to  avoid 
synonyms,  and  especially  when  giving  in¬ 
structions.  Perhaps  almost  everything  that 
small  critics  frown  at  as  clumsy,  inartificial 
tautology  in  the  Duke’s  composition  was  de¬ 
signed  and  deliberate : — he  saw  bow  often 
differences  spring  from  the  interpretation  of 
synonyms,  on  which  men  seldom  agree  ex¬ 
actly,  and  that  mistakes  were  less  likely  to 
happen  when  one  and  the  simplest  word  was 
chosen,  kept  to,  and  impressed  by  repetition  ; 
and  how  many  lawsuits,  and  what  costs 
would  be  avoided,  if  the  drawers  of  our  acts 
of  Parliament — barristers  of  three  years’ 
standing — would  condescend  to  repeat  the 
same  terms,  instead  of  showing  off  style  by 
variations !  The  Duke  scouted  all  bullying 
bulletin  balderdash — all  talk  of  “driving 
leopards  into  the  sea,”  “  finishing  campaigns 
with  thunderbolts,”  crumpling  Czars  “  like 
sheets  of  paper” — and  similar  feats,  sooner 
said  than  done.  And  as  he  wrote  he  spoke. 
Hyperbolical  only  in  the  defence  of  com¬ 
rades,  he  knew  how  cheering  the  note  of 
praise  is  to  the  distant  soldier  fighting  for 
Ins  King,  and  bow  depressing  the  cold  blast 
of  a  factious  Opposition.  He  was  no  Athe¬ 
nian  sophist  skilled  in  logomachies — no  prac¬ 
tised  debater,  no  intellectual  gladiator ;  he 
just  said  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time, 
constantly  expressing  the  most  in  the  fewest 
words — and  his  character  carried  conviction. 
All  understood  his  blunt  soldierlike  discourse, 
as  if  giving  the  word  of  command,  and  few 
took  offence  at  his  honest  home  thrusts,  or 
could  resist  his  sledge-hammer  of  blows  on 
the  nail’s  head.  He  used  his  words  to  ex¬ 
plain,  not  conceal  his  thoughts ;  not  a  few 
terse  phrases  have  passed  into  proverbs 
already — but  a  quiver  might  be  filled  with 
the  pithy  pointed  shafts  shot  from  his  mind, 
that  arsenal  of  common  sense,  sound  judg¬ 
ment,  and  wide  experience. 

The  following  scrap  is  from  the  private 
diary  of  a  friend  who  happened  to  dine — 
quite  en  familU — with  the  late  Sir  Robert 
Peel  one  Sunday  in  Whitehall  Gardens,  at 
the  time  when  the  original  Ourwood  was  in 
course  of  publication : — 

**  After  dinner  a  chief  subject  the  Despatches, 
of  which  another  volume  has  just  come  out.  I 
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wan  struck  with  one  remark  of  Peel's.  *  In  my 
opinion,'  said  he,  '  when  a  studious  man,  say  an 
American,  a  hundred  or  two  hundred  years  hence, 
wishes  to  get  at  a  distinct  notion  of  what  was  in 
this  Bge  the  actual  style  and  tone  of  conversation 
in  go(^  Entjlish  society,  he  will  have  to  rely  very 
much  on  Gurwood.  We  have  had  no  dramatist 
at  all — we  have  had  only  two  good  novelists,  and 
neither  of  them  is  at  home  in  England.  As  yet 
1  see  nothing  that  will  be  so  valuable,  even  in  this 
way,  as  the  Duke's  Letters.'  " 

The  usual  dining-room  of  Apsley  House 
was  built  by  the  Duke,  and  communicates 
with  this  room  in  which  his  comrades  are 
quartered.  It  has  a  royal  look  from  the 
full-length  portraits  of  the  Allied  Sovereigns, 
given  by  themselves.  In  company  with  the 
originals,  it  must  be  allowed  that  our  Prince 
Regent  always  looked  like  the  highest  of 
the  high :  and  no  less  among  these  pictured 
figures  stands  forth  that  of  George  IV.,  in 
the  "garb  of  old  Gaul”  worn  by  him  at 
Holyr(^ — that  picturesque  costume  of  wild 
mountaineers,  the  adoption  of  which  in  that 
place  by  his  Majesty — his  only  precedent. 
It  was  said,  being  Prince  Charles  in  1746 — 
gave  no  less  offence  to  the  refined  Lowland- 
ers  of  modern  Athens,  than  the  caricature 
copy  by  the  unwieldy  Alderman  Curtis  did  to 
the  portly  Monarch  himself.  It  is  a  vigo¬ 
rous  and  effective  work  of  Wilkie’s — perhaps 
the  best  portrait  be  ever  did  ; — the  head  ad¬ 
mirable,  and  the  costume  excellently  cast  and 
colored.  Opposite  bangs  the  wizen  and  worn 
Francis  I.  of  Austria,  huddling  his  spare 
form  in  a  military  great  coat,  and  so  much 
to  the  life  itself,  that  the  Duke,  who  super¬ 
intended  the  unpacking,  kept  exclaiming, 
“  Poor  man,  very  good — poor  man,  very 
like.” 

On  quitting  the  first  floor,  the  visitor  de¬ 
scends  by  a  back  staircase,  which  a  Lord 
Apsley  might  compare  to  a  tortuous  suit  in 
Chancery,  and  the  Duke  to  the  etcalier 
dirobe  of  a  sallyport:  it  leads  to  a  rabbit- 
warren  of  dark  passages,  in  which  regiments 
of  chests  are  drawn  up,  and  boxes  piled  like 
Pelion  on  Ossa.  The  long  rows  of  oaken 
brass-bound  cases  of  convenient  size,  and 
each  placed  on  a  moveable  stand,  are  dock¬ 
eted  with  the  years  of  their  contents.  In 
these  the  private  papers  of  the  Duke  are  so 
methodically  arranged,  that  by  an  index  any 
one  can  be  instantly  referied  to.  This  mul¬ 
titudinous  array  conveys  an  idea  of  his  vast 
and  incessant  correspondence — the  eagerness 
of  all  the  world. to  obtain  his  advice  in  diffi¬ 
culties — the  boundless  mass  of  State  secrets 
confided  to  his  faithful  keeping.  Here  also 
are  the  private  papers  of  George  IV.,  to 


whom  the  Duke  was  surviving  executor.  It 
makes  one  shudder  to  think  that  the  candle 
of  a  cftreless  maid  might  reduce  to  ashes 
these  precious  materials  for  future  historians. 
The  Duke  had  prepared  a  fire-proof  record- 
room  under  his  garden — but  their  removal 
into  it  was  never  effected ;  and  we  may  add, 
that  no  risk  they  ran  was  more  serious  than 
that  occasioned  by  his  Grace’s  habit  latterly 
of  rending  with  a  light  between  himself  and 
the  book  or  document  in  his  hand.  In  fact, 
he  thus,  when  dozing,  had  over  and  over 
again  set  fire  to  what  he  held — especially  of 
course  Parliamentary  Papers. 

On  emerging  from  this  chaos  of  cases,  se¬ 
veral  low  apartmenls  under  the  Waterloo 
Gallery  are  found  principally  and  not  unaptly 
appropriated  to  his  presents  of  China  and 
table  decorations.  Among  the  few  pictures 
in  one  room,  to  which  a  fire  would  do  no 
great  harm,  is  a  full-length  factimiU  of 
Charles  X.  This  disagreeable  article  was 
dethroned  from  the  dining-room  by  the  Duke 
to  make  place  for  Francis  I.;  nor  did  his 
Grace  deem  it  worthy  even  of  a  frame.  The 
bookcases  here  are  filled  with  finely-bound 
copies  of  volumes  printed  at  the  Clarendon 
Press,  Oxford,  and  sent  to  their  Chancellor, 
who  needed  not  such  soporifics.  The  last 
work,  which  he  did  not  live  to  read  through, 
was  the  Blue-Book  onslaught  on  poor  Alma 
Mater  perpetrated  by  unnatural  VVhiglings. 
The  identical  copy  of  their  ponderous  pro¬ 
duction,  which  might  have  sapped  the  health 
of  a  younger  student,  has  been  presented  to 
the  Bodleian  by  his  son,  and  we  trust  this 
farrago  of  new-fangled  projects  will  long  rest 
among  the  most  undisturbed  folios  of  that 
venerable  receptacle. 

Most  people.  Whig  or  Tory,  will  rejoice 
to  pass  to  the  more  lively  contents  of  the 
Great  China  Room.  This  £1  Dorado  glitters 
with  porcelain,  silver  and  gold,  the  offerings 
of  grateful  kings  and  nations  In  examining 
these  infinite  services  of  China — French, 
Austrian,  Prussian,  and  Saxon — it  strikes 
one  as  strange  that  a  substance  so  fragile 
should  have  been  so  much  selected  as  an 
enduring  memorial  to  the  Iron  Duke.  But 
Diamonds,  Orders,  and  Batons  had  been  ex¬ 
hausted  ;  and  these  specimens  of  the  ceramic 
art,  the  best  in  form,  material,  and  taste  of 
the  period,  did  good  service  at  the  great  an¬ 
niversary  banquets.  The  silver  plateau  was 
presented  by  the  Regent  of  Portugal,  as  a 
long  inscription  records.  Honor  to  that  poor 
rocky  nook  on  which  the  deliverance  of  the 
Peninsula  was  based — to  Portugal,  whose 
sons  did  fight  well  in  their  own  and  the 
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world’s  cause,  and  who,  both  during  the 
struggle  and  afterwards,  evinced  a  gratitude 
far  beyond  that  of  the  great  and  once  glori¬ 
ous  sister-kingdom — unteachable,  incorrigi¬ 
ble  Spain — then  and  still  inclined  rather  to 
forget  and  forgive  French  injuries  than  ac¬ 
knowledge  English  benefits,  which  the  pride 
of  impotence  resents  as  implying  a  foreign 
superiority.  It  would  be  ungracious  to  find 
fault  in  this  plateau  as  a  work  of  art,  when 
the  motives  are  so  praiseworthy.  Groups 
of  female  figures  of  Fame,  whose  forms  and 
draperies  are  rather  Lusitanian  than  Grecian, 
flit  amid  palm-trees,  and  proclaim,  trumpet- 
tongued,  the  gestes  and  triumphs  of  the 
English  Cid,  who,  unfurling  the  red  cross  of 
St.  George  on  the  banks  of  the  Tagus,  rest¬ 
ed  not  until  it  waved  over  the  ramparts  of 
Imperial  Paris. 

The  delicate  silver  tones  of  this  Portu¬ 
guese  gift  contrast  with  the  golden  splendor 
of  those  from  the  august  Corporation  of 
London  in  1823 — a  fit  peace  atonement  to 
one,  of  whom,  in  the  very  Talavera  tug  of 
war,  they  recorded  discontent,  and  clamored 
for  dismissal.  Where  then,  but  for  him,  ^e 
sapient  cits,  would  your  ducats  have  been 

collected,”  and  by  whom  your  fat  turtles 
consumed  ?  The  shield  was  designed  by 
Mr.  Stothard — and,  although  it  cannot  rank 
with  that  of  Achilles  in  the  Iliad,  the  mili¬ 
tary  conception  does  honor  to  the  Cellinis 
east  of  Temple  Bar.  Fitter  for  Guildhall  or 
the  Mess-room  than  the  Museum,  a  fricassee 
of  figures,  horse  and  foot,  project  in  high 
relief,  and  gather  around  the  central  Duke. 
The  cost  was  £10,000;  and,  whatever  the 
diSerences  about  mould  and  make,  the  many 
are  satisfied  with  the  material.  The  candela- 
bras  spring  from  columnar  bases,  where 
sentinels,  arms,  and  implements  of  glorious 
war  are  grouped — so  excellently  modelled 
and  executed,  and  so  pleasing  to  a  soldier’s 
eye,  that  an  honorable  acquittal  was  certain 
when  tried  by  the  courts-martial  summoned 
on  the  18th  of  June.  Some  French  bronzes 
of  Henry  IV.,  Turenne,  Cond6,  and  Louis 
XIV.  deserve  notice  from  infinite  bravura  and 
higher  art.  The  little  bust  of  the  Duke  in 
a  comer  was  the  especial  favorite  of  the  late 
Duchess;  and  the  red  kettle-drums  were 
given  to  bis  Grace  as  trophies  of  the  first 
Burmese  war.  In  conclusion,  this  room  was 
always  assigned  to  Mr.  Arbuthnot,  when  a 
visitor  at  Apsley  House. 

On  quitting  these  caves  of  Golconda,  the 
scene  changes  at  once  into  the  Spartan  sim¬ 
plicity  of  the  Iron  Duke.  We  pass  the 
threshold  of  his  privacy,  and  are  admitted  as 


it  were  to  a  personal  interview,  and  realize 
his  everyday  life.  The  suite  of  rooms  and 
the  contents  are  left,  by  the  present  Duke’s 
especial  direction,  in  their  unchanged  state 
— a  few  articles  only  having  been  moved  to 
make  a  gangway  for  the  public.  One  glance 
at  the  Secretary’s  den  will  satisfy  the  most 
skin-flint  economist  that  his  situation  was  no 
sinecure.  Plain  to  plainness,  the  only  deco¬ 
rations  are  some  Prussian  china,  painted  with 
incidents  in  the  Duke’s  life,  from  Dame  Ra- 
gueneau’s  at  Eton  to  the  opening  of  the 
Waterloo  Bridge.  Every  nook  and  corner 
is  dedicated  to  work.  Around  are  heaped 
oak-cases  and  boxes,  books  of  reference,  and 
all  the  appliances  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper. 
Near  the  fire  are  the  chair  in  which  the  Duke 
sat  when  giving  instructions,  and  the  table  at 
which,  when  alone  or  much  pressed  by  bu¬ 
siness,  he  ate  a  hurried  but  hearty  dinner. 
On  a  smaller  table  stands  an  ordinary  deal 
box,  which  never  has  had  a  coat  of  paint, 
and  is  fastened  by  the  rudest  iron  lock  and 
hasp;  yet  henceforward  this  rongh  bit  of 
carpentry  will  rank  with  the  gem-studded 
casket  of  Darius,  in  which  Alexander  depos¬ 
ited  his  Bible,  Homer.  The  article  followed 
the  Duke’s  fortunes  throughout  the  Penin¬ 
sula,  and  was  generally  called  the  “Mule 
Box,”  as  an  especial  animal  was  employed 
to  carry  this  object  of  constant  solicitude,  and 
which  was  missing  more  than  once.  In  this 
humble  husk  bis  most  secret  papers  were 
kept;  on  its  cover  bis  plans  were  sketched 
and  his  despatches  written. 

Numberless  were  the  epistles  showered 
day  after  day,  hour  after  hour,  upon  that 
desk — for,  in  or  out  of  the  Cabinet,  the 
Duke  was  thought  to  be  the  fountain  of  post 
and  profit;  and  very  many  of  the  effusions 
were  disposed  of  by  his  jotting  on  the  mar¬ 
gin,  for  the  benefit  of  bis  secretary,  “  Reply 
by  Circular.”  The  recurrence  of  some  ap¬ 
plications  was  BO  inevitably  constant  that  he 
had  lithographed  answers  ready,  which  only 
required  to  be  filled  up  and  dated.  Thus 
petitions  for  place,  requests  to  see  Apsley 
House,  applications  from  authors — especially 
Divines  and  Poetesses — to  be  permitted  to 
dedicate — these  things  and  the  like  were 
summarily  dismissed,  and  the  lithographs  sold 
subsequently  for  high  prices  as  autographs. 
The  Duke  piqued  himself  on  punctuality  of 
reply  ;  and  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  mul¬ 
tiplied  letters  which,  if  unanswered,  would 
have  probably  answered  themselves.  Cour¬ 
teous,  and  writing  to  the  point  when  ad¬ 
dressed  with  right,  reason,  and  respect,  he 
I  could  sting  if  nettled,  and  parry  the  imper- 
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tinent  with  pertinent  thmsts  in  that  curt 
“  F.-M.  the  Duke  of  Wellington”  style 
which  has  passed  into  the  proverhial :  and 
he  took  pleasure  in  thus  double-shotting  his 
notes  with  grape  and  grapnel,  and  frequently 
would  pleasantly  allude  to  his  answer,  say¬ 
ing,  “  This,  they  may  read  at  Charing  Cross 
— but  I  don’t  think  they  will.”  In  vain  he 
was  told  that  traps  were  laid  by  ingenious 
autograph-collectors  to  put  him  on  his  epis- 
tolar  mettle — such  as  modest  dunnings  for 
the  payment  of  other  people’s  washerwo¬ 
men’s  bills,  (kc. :  it  amused  him  to  pay  them 
off  with  their  own  coin.”* 

The  interest  increases  as  the  J)uke'$  oum 
Room,  the  sanctum  sanctorum,  is  approached. 
It  bears  the  look  of  the  well- garnished  com¬ 
fortable  library  of  a  man  of  business ;  a 
character  indeed  so  impressed  that,  had  he 
placed  a  motto  round  his  cornice,  it  might 
have  run  thus :  “  Call  on  a  business  roan  at 
business  times  only,  and  on  business ;  trans¬ 
act  your  business,  and  go  about  your  busi¬ 
ness,  in  order  to  give  him  time  to  6nish  his 
business.”  If  ever  there  was  among  our 
laboring  classes  a  real  pains-taking  opera¬ 
tive,  it  was  the  Duke.  Emphatically  a  man 
of  habit  and  hard  work,  his  Sxed  principle 
was  to  do  his  duty  in  whatever  situation  it 
pleased  Providence  that  he  should  611,  and 
to  do  it  to  the  best  with  all  his  might.  He 
was  as  regular  at  early  service  and  correct 
in  his  responses  as  any  parish  clerk.  No 
man  ever  gave  away  more  brides  at  the  al- 

*  It  WM  a  rule  with  the  Duke,  immutable  the 
laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persiaue,  that  do  parcel,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  him,  should  be  taken  in  by  his  people, 
unless  the  bearer  could  show  an  order  for  ita  ad¬ 
mission  written  by  himself  or  his  secretary.  A 
wise  rule!  What  a  pestilence  all  priyate  families 
in  town  are  sul^ecteu  to  by  the  impudent  pertinaci¬ 
ty  of  the  petty  publiahcrs  in  senaing  round  their 
rubbish  to  every  door,  in  hope  that  yon  will  rather 
pay  for  it  when  they  “call  again  to-morrow  "—or 
more  probably  to-morrow  week — than  be  at  the 
trouble  of  hunting  it  up  and  returning  it.  The 
annoyance  from  the  Reports  and  Petitions  of  Phi¬ 
lanthropic  Society  joboers  is  another  equally  con¬ 
stant  and  even  more  disgusting  nuisance,  which  the 
Duke  escaped. 

Every  one  has  heard  of  Talleyrand's  grand  pre¬ 
cept, — “Never  do  for  yourself  what  yon  can  get 
some  one  else  to  do  for  yon.”  Never  shying  any 
trouble  that  he  best  could  meet,  the  Duke  rarely 
threw  away  time  on  trijiet  that  anybody  else  could 
manage  as  well.  For  instance,  on  the  back  of  ev¬ 
ery  ticket  for  his  last  Ball  (14th  May,  1862)  there 
appeared  this  formula: — “  Please  send  an  answer  on 
a  Card,  or  unsealed.”  Thus  all  the  answers  would 
go  directly  to  the  person  whom  it  behooved  to  have 
a  notion  for  how  many,  out  of  the  1000  or  1600 
honored  with  invitations^  supper  should  be  ready 
on  his  Grace’s  table. 


tar  :  none  had  a  larger  tribe  of  god-children. 
He  was  as  sure  at  drill  as  any  adjutant ; 
punctual  at  a  funeral  as  any  undertaker ; 
regular  at  a  drawing-room  as  a  lord  of  the 
bed-chamber. 

In  this  bis  studio,  all  the  tools  and  means 
of  a  consummate  artist  who  knows  the  value 
of  time  were  at  band :  while  all  show  and 
tinsel  are  absent,  everything  present  is  solid 
and  substantial,  and  indicative  of  masculine 
nerve  and  sinew,  of  the  energy  and  intention 
of  one  who  could  bear  anything  but  idle¬ 
ness,  and  to  whom  occupation  was  happi¬ 
ness.  In  truth,  he  was  the  nation’s  servant- 
of-all-work,  from  the  clerk  to  the  Comman¬ 
der-in-chief,  who  never  stinted  counsel  or  la¬ 
bor,  whether  called  for  by  friend  or  foe, 
when  the  honor  and  welfare  of  bis  Prince 
might  be  forwarded.  His  secrets  of  getting 
through  each  day’s  work  were  simple.  He 
rose  early  to  attend  to  the  thing  in  hand, 
one  at  a  time,  well  knowing  that  those  who 
run  after  two  bares  catch  neither.  He  sat 
down  with  a  6xed  tenacity  of  purpose,  bring¬ 
ing  to  bear  on  bis  subject  patience,  industry, 
capacity,  tact,  and  every  blossom  of  go^ 
sense.  He  had  in  perfection  the  rare  facul¬ 
ty  of  abstraction,  and  could  concentrate  all 
bis  powers  into  one  focus.  “  Other  men,” 
said  Mr.  Arbuthnot  when  near  bis  end  under 
this  roof — **  other  men  may  have  had  partic¬ 
ular  talents  in  higher  perfection,  but  I  don’t 
believe  there  ever  was  any  man  that  had  the 
same  gift  and  habit  of  bringing  all  his  re¬ 
sources  to  bear  upon  anything  that  he  took 
into  his  consideration  at  all.”  “  How  few 
are  there,”  said  Mr.  Arbuthnot,  “that,  in 
general,  set  to  work  upon  any  given  point  or 
topic  more  than  a  corner  of  their  brain !” 
This  dearest  friend  of  the  Duke’s,  himself 
the  gentlest  of  human  beings,  had  been  a 
keen  observer  nevertheless. 

Everything  in  this  workshop  is  calculated 
to  insure  quiet  and  exclude  draughts ;  for 
the  Duke,  however  hardy  out  of  doors,  was 
chilly  and  loved  warmth  when  chained  down 
to  the  daily  desk.  Within  easy  reach  we 
see  the  books  he  most  frequently  consulted, 
chiedy  historical  ;  nor  is  there  any  lack  of 
easy  chairs  for  their  student.  That  in  which 
a  medal  is  inserted  was  made  of  the  elm 
under  which  he  stood  at  Waterloo.  It  was 
given  him  by  Mr.  Children — that  gentleman 
having  in  1818  purchased  the  tree  of  the 
farmer  Papillote,  who  cut  it  down  because 
plagued  by  visitors,  just  as  Shakspeare’s 
mulberry  was  dealt  with  by  the  Reverend 
Ooth  Oastrell.  In  another  chair,  made  from 
the  oak  of  the  Tomeraire,  Mr.  Arbuthnot 
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usually  sat ;  the  Duke’s  place  was  naturally 
in  front  of  the  fire,  where  his  own  habitual 
chair,  with  red-leather  cushions  and  movea¬ 
ble  desk,  still  remains.  In  it  he  was  wont, 
when  his  work  was  done,  to  amuse  himself 
with  the  paper  and  lighter  literature  of  the 
day — of  which  last,  when  out  of  office,  be 
was  a  diligent  devourer  and  eviscerator  of 
marrow  and  meaning — an  occasional  nap, 
and  may  be  a  blaze,  to  the  contrary  not¬ 
withstanding. 

At  first  entrance  an  impression  of  confu¬ 
sion  is  conveyed  by  the  multitudinous  objects 
heaped  on  tables  and  sofas,  but  order  and 
method  may  soon  be  detected  amidst  the 
chaos.  As  nothing  ever  placed  by  the  Duke  i 
was  moved,  he  knew  where  at  once  to  find 
what  he  wanted.  On  the  central  table  still 
lie  his  overcoats,  of  various  colors  and  tex¬ 
tures,  suited  to  meet  all  changes  of  the 
weather.  Close  at  hand  are  despatch-boxes 
and  courier-valises,  which  bear  the  marks  of 
rough  service — all  ready  for  immediate  use 
^ — near,  a  small  equestrian  statuette  of  the 
Queen  marks  the  Polar  Star  of  his  course. 
He  to  the  last  used  the  good,  old-fashioned, 
loyal  phrase  of  “  her  Majesty’s  servants,”  and 
centred  in  the  Crown  all  his  notions  of 
country.  Near  also  at  hand  is  a  private 
box,  now  covered  with  a  leather  case,  which 
he  unlocked  with  an  unduplicated  key — it 
being  the  depository  of  a  constant  supply  of 
bank-notes  for  those  disbursements  as  to 
which  he  did  not  think  proper  to  make 
“  Coutts’s  clerks”  bis  confidants  ;  and  seldom 
that  day  passed  when  it  was  not  often  opened 
to  direct  £5  and  £10  notes  to  be  sent  in 
registered  letters  to  never-failing  applicants 
for  relief.  The  Duke,  a  Samaritan,  not  a 
Pharisee,  did  not  blazon  forth  his  name  in 
printed  subscription  lists,  or  choose  to  be 
made  a  decoy — like  many  who  have  their 
reward — but  had  a  heart  open  as  charity, 
and  a  hand  that  knew  not  what  the  other 
gave.  It  was  useless  to  prove  to  him  that 
his  bounty  was  often  abus^.  He  held  that, 
as  much  had  been  given  him  by  his  country, 
much  was  required  ;  and,  however  close  and 
circumspect  as  paymaster  of  state  money, 
he  was  generous  to  a  fault  with  his  own ; 
nay,  he  was  infinitely  amused  when  ingeni¬ 
ous  tricks  were  played  on  him.  He  was 
fond  of  telling — and  he  did  it  at  great 
length  and  with  infinite  humor — the  par¬ 
ticular  case  of  the  female,  Stanley,  who,  by 
a  scheme  followed  up  for  seven  years,  con¬ 
trived  to  do  him  of  some  £500.  “An  or¬ 
phan  daughter  of  a  soldier,"  he  would  say — 
and  we  can  only  give  an  epitonre — “  peti¬ 


tioned  for  relief ;  I  sent  her  £10  ;  soon  comes 
a  grateful  application  for  a  little  aid  to  set 
up  a  shop — granted  ;  after  a  time,  trade  very 
bad  and  some  assistance  begged — given ; 
presently  a  prospect  announced  of  a  mar¬ 
riage  with  an  industrious  young  man — wed¬ 
ding  present  of  course;  in  due  time  a  child 
born — baby-linen  provided ;  by  and  bye  the 
infant  sickens  —  apothecary  settled  with ; 
next,  the  poor  sufferer  dies — undertaker  sa¬ 
tisfied  ;  then  the  heart-broken  parents  wish 
to  emigrate — outfit  and  passage  paid  ;  after 
a  few  months,  news  from  the  United  States 
that  it  does  not  answer — passage  back  paid  ; 
when  an  accidental  discovery  by  the  police 
brought  an  untimely  end  to  my  poor  or¬ 
phan.” 

The  Duke  wrote  close  to  the  fire,  and  for¬ 
merly  seated  himself  on  a  stool  at  the  cir¬ 
cular-headed,  old-fashioned  mahogany  bu¬ 
reau,  still  here  ;  latterly  he  stood,  and  almost 
on  the  rug,  at  an  upright  desk,  where  papers 
and  letters  remain  exactly  as  he  left  them. 
The  mantelpiece  is  no  less  characteristic  of 
the  man  ;  on  it  a  chronometer  and  pendulum 
clock  mark  his  appreciation  of  time  and 
punctuality,  the  soul  of  business.  In  fond¬ 
ness  for  watches  he  rivalled  Charles  V.,  who 
amused  his  “  cloister  life  ”  by  trying  horo- 
logical  experiments  with  his  mechanician, 
Juanelo;  and  such  the  famous  Breguet  was 
to  Wellington,  who  delighted  not  only  in  bis 
works  but  in  his  conversation.  Well  knew 
the  Veteran -Porter  that  M.  Breguet  was  to 
be  let  in  at  any  hour.  The  Duke  seldom 
had  less  than  half-a-dozen  watches  going  at 
once ;  and  when  he  travelled,  stowed  away 
as  many  more  in  a  portmanteau  ibade  to  fit 
his  carriage.  He  was  curious  about  the 
exact  time,  which,  like  Mr.  Stirling’s  hero, 
he  could  never  get  any  two  watches  to 
keep,  possibly  because  be  wound,  or  forgot 
to  wind,  them  up  himself.  In  London  he 
relied  on  an  old  clock  in  his  hall,  which,  like 
that  at  the  Horse-Ouards,  was  always  right. 
With  all  his  partiality  for  Breguet,  his  fa¬ 
vorite  watch  was  one  of  old-fashioned  Eng¬ 
lish  make: — it  once  belonged  to  Tippo  Saib, 
and  had  been  the  companion  of  all  his  own 
campaigns  from  Seringapatam  onwards — 
we  almost  fancy  he  would  have  risked  giv¬ 
ing  a  battle  rather  than  lose  it.  Colonel 
Qurwood  used  to  relate  how,  when  hard 
pressed  during  some  retrograde  movement, 
the  Duke,  having  occasion  to  alight,  left  it 
on  the  ground,  and  did  not  miss  it  until  he 
had  ridden  three  miles,  when  be  went  back 
amid  the  wondering  defilers,  and  fortunately 
found  it.  A  second  watch  had  an  odd  his- 
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tory.  This  was  ordered  of  Breguet  by  Na¬ 
poleon,  who  designed  it  for  the  fob  of  his 
brother  Joseph,  and  as  a  delicate  attention 
directed  a  miniature  map  of  Spain  to  be 
wrought  in  niello  on  one  side,  with  the  im- 

f>erial  and  royal  arms  on  the  other.  Un- 
uckily,  just  as  it  was  finished,  the  Duke 
drove  Joseph  out  of  his  kingdom ;  and  the 
Emperor,  finding  the  times  out  of  joint,  re¬ 
fused  either  to  take  it  or  pay  for  it.  At  the 
peace  it  was  bought  from  Breguet  by  Sir  E. 
Paget,  and  presented  to  the  Duke.  He  had 
another,  which  the  same  artist  made  for  Ju- 
not,  the  marshal  so  trounced  by  him  in 
Portugal ;  this  is  quite  an  horological  curi¬ 
osity — of  which  two  only  were  ever  con¬ 
structed — marking  the  lunar  and  weekly 
movements.  Latterly  the  Duke  usually 
wore  monires  de  touche,  of  which  he  had 
many,  contrived  by  Breguet,  with  certain 
studs  or  knobs  by  which  he  could  feel  what 
o’clock  it  was,  without  the  apparent  rudeness 
of  pulling  out  his  watch  ;  accordingly,  when 
he  seemed  to  be  merely  fumbling  in  his 
pocket,  he  was  really  finding  out  how  he 
killed  the  enemy,  time. 

The  mantelpiece  we  have  just  mentioned 
served  him  as  a  shelf  to  put  away  odds  and 
ends  :  above  it  be  hung  a  drawing  of  Lady 
Jersey,  a  profile  relievo  plaster- cast  of  Lady 
Douro,  and  another  of  Jenny  Lind.  Here, 
below  these,  he  had  stowed  away  some 
small  casts — one  of  Napoleon,  with  his 
eagle-look  when  consul ; — others  of  the 
Chancellors  Brougham  and  Lyndhurst,  with 
full-bottomed  wigs,  by  D’Orsay ;  also,  (o 
keep  those  venerable  objects  company,  a 
Buddhist  idol,  in  alabaster  and  gold,  taken 
at  Ava,  and  given  him  with  the  kettle¬ 
drums.  This  is  the  only  relic  the  conqueror 
of  Assay e  possessed  of  the  East,  where  his 
star,  too,  arose ;  that  India  where  he  lived 
BO  long  and  did  so  much — which  he  remem¬ 
bered  so  accurately — and  on  which  he  wrote 
to  Lord  Derby  a  most  vigorous  and  lucid 
memorandum,  three  weeks  only  before  his 
death,  and  at  a  moment  when  he  was  pro¬ 
nounced  by  Manchester  oracles  to  be  “  over¬ 
come  with  childish  timidity  and  imbecility  of 
mind  and  purpose  1 !” 

The  Duke  was  no  collector  of  relic  remi¬ 
niscences  ;  the  incessant  claims  of  each  **  to¬ 
day”  precluded  lingering  on  retrospects  and 
rebuilding  recollections ;  amidst  the  keen 
struggle  with  the  present  and  the  future,  the 
past  could  find  small  place  in  the  mind  of  a 
practical  soldier,  who  looked  forward  and 
advanced,  rather  than  retreated.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  there  is  nothing  to  recal  Eton,  where 


he  gained  his'  first  fight :  no  Brocas,  no 
Father  Thames — scenes  which  his  classical 
brother  doted  on  and  wrote  verses  about  to 
the  last — amidst  which,  indeed,  that  fine 
scholar  was,  by  his  own  direction,  buried ; 
— nothing  of  those  early  campaigns  in  Hol¬ 
land.  where,  from  the  mistakes  and  misfor¬ 
tunes  of  others,  and  in  the  Jtem  school  of 
adversity,  young  Arthur  Wellesley  must 
have  learnt  so  much — for  the  hardiest  mari¬ 
ners  are  formed  in  the  roughest  seas; 
nothing  again  of  India,  the  starling  point  of 
his  fortunes,  where  he  was  taught  how  to 
combat  heat  and  fever  by  temperance  and 
exercise,  and  to  parry  the  double-dealing 
braggart  Orientals  by  truth,  firmness,  and 
matter  of  fact:  a  lesson  most  useful  in 
after-times,  when  acting  with  the  semi- 
Moorish  Spaniard.  There  is  little,  indeed, 
of  the  Peninsula  itself — not  even  one  view 
of  his  own  Soto  de  Roma,  nestling  in  the 
lovely  Vega  of  Oranada,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Xenil,  and  refreshed  with  the  cool  airs 
of  the  snow-capped  Sierra  Nevada.  We 
cannot  however  doubt  that,  had  he  lived,  he 
would  have  enjoyed  the  panorama  of  this 
bit  of  heaven  fallen  to  earth,”  which  Mr. 
Burford  has  just  executed  with  such  cor- 
mendable  accuracy. 

One  should  not  pass  too  hastily  that  red- 
morocco-cushioned  sofa,  used  more  as  a  ta¬ 
ble  than  a  settee,  and  covered  with  boxes 
and  papers :  on  it  still  remain  a  few  prints 
just  as  he  placed  them ;  one  of  himself,  when 
younger;  another,  the*  Cocked- hat  (carica¬ 
ture)  profile  by  Byron’s  Cupidon  dichainS — 
whose  agreeable  manners  and  lively  conver¬ 
sation  seem  to  have  made  the  Duke  a  very 
lenient  judge  of  his  artistical  efforts — at 
any  rate,”  he  would  say,  “  D’Orsay  always 
makes  one  look  like  a  gentleman”). — A  third 
is  the  head  of  Lieutenant  Waghorn,  ihe  ori¬ 
ginator  of  the  Overland  route,  whose  enter¬ 
prising  spirit  pleased  the  great  man. 

One  door  in  this  library  affords  immediate 
access  to  bis  bed-room — if  such  a  term  may 
be  given  to  a  confined  barrack  bivouc,  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  draughts  of  seven  openings,  and 
with  only  a  few  chairs  and  a  narrow  single 
bed  for  furniture ;  yet  here  slept  soundly  the 
Statesman,  laden  with 

'  A  burden  ’twould  sink  a  navy.’ 

He  possessed  the  uncommon  and  enviable 
faculty  of  commanding  instantaneous  sleep, 
and,  however  critical  tne  moment,  could  sur¬ 
render  himself  to  nature’s  best  restorer, 
whether  on  a  bench  under  a  tree,  or  any- 
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where,  to  awake  refreshed  as  a  ^iant,  and 
ready  again  for  any  work.  He  seldom  failed 
to  make  thi^  good  use  of  the  rare  occurrence 
of  a  spare  hour.  He  could  face  without  fear 
the  demon  Respoasibility,  before  whom  in¬ 
ferior  minds  .quake  and  quail,  and  having 
done  his  best,  leave  the  final  issue  to  a  higher 
power.  Three-years  spent  under  canvas  in 
India  taught  him  the  comfort  of  the  ground- 
floor,  and  on  it  his  sleeping  cot  was  placed 
both  here  and  at  Strathfieldsaye — where  in¬ 
deed  the  cot  was  merely  a  sofa:  at  Walmer 
he  had  a  little  camp-bed,  which  he  brought 
with  him  and  took  away.  Curtained  indul¬ 
gences  and  eider-down  pillows  had  no  charms 
lor  him,  whose  hard  mattress  was  so  narrow 
that  , all  stretchings  were  impossible;  he 
heartily  approved  the  old  saying  that  ‘  when 
a  man  catches  himself  turning  in  his  bed  it  is 
time  for  him  to  turn  out  ’ — and  he  often  did 
so  himself,  lighting  his  fire  with  his  own 
hand,  for  he  slept  far  away  from  servants. 
An  old  military  cloak  was  always  placed  at 
night  within  reach,  that  he  might  cover  him¬ 
self  if  chilly ;  this  relic  still  remains  in  his 
dressing  room,  and  he  had  drawn  it  over  his 
shoulders  during  the  last  night  of  his  life. 

The  Duke  kept  his  bedroom  plain,  that 
noltiiiig  might  interfere  with  the  real  pur¬ 
pose — sleep — or  distract  the  oblivious  sensa¬ 
tions  that  slide  into  death’s  counterfeit.  A 
few  poor  framed  prints  are  here  placed  above 
the  doors,  chiefly,  as  he  said,  to  be  ‘  out  of 
the  way.’  One  is  of  a  Russian  General, 
whose  name  nobody  can  spell :  another  is  of 
an  engineer  equally  unknown  to  fame.  Over 
thh  entrance  rests  the  likeness  of  a  certain 
mediaeval  lady  who  kept  a  tobacconist’s  shop 
near  Wilton  Place,  and  carried  her  Duke- 
worship  to  monomania.  A  knife  and  fork 
were  laid  for  him  at  her  table  every  day,  and 
his  absence  was  supplied  by  his  bust.  She 

Ctered  him  with  offerings,  until  he  accepted 
portrait  to  get  rid  of  the  original,  and 
ut  It  here  to  get  rid  of  the  copy.  Opposite 
e  placed  two  crayon  heads  of  Lady  Douro, 
hy  John  Hayter,  and  in  such  a  position  that 
his  last  look  might  fall,  and  his  first  might 
light,  on  the  noble  and  graceful  features  so 
dear  to  him — hers,  his  love  and  admiration 
for  whom  are  betokened  by  so  many  busts 
and  pictures — the  best  ornaments,  in  his 
eyes,  of  Apsley  House. 

His  dressing-room  adjoins — a  good  large 
room,  and  well  appointed  with  arm-chairs, 
wardrobes,  and  all  the  appliances  for  what 
the  euphuists  term  the  due  ‘performance  of 
ablutions.’  The  Duke,  scrupulously  neat  in 
his  person,  well  knew  the  bracing  benefits  of 
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cold  water  and  vinegar  used  externally,  and 
of  iced  water  taken  internally — long  his  sole 
beverage.  It  is  reported  tha^  wl^  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  one  eminent  friend  of  his  own, 
older  than  himself,  there  was  no  man  in  Lon¬ 
don  who  gave,  morning  and  night,  so  much 
time  to  the  flesh-brush.  He  shaved  and 
dressed  himself  to  the  last ;  and  if  our  hero 
did  not  appear  great  before  his  valet,  it  was 
simply  because  none  was  present.  He  hated 
the  incumbrance  of  help ;  all  he  required 
was,  to  have  every  thing  ready  in  its  right 
place.  Thus  all  his  orders  and  uniforms 
were  at  hand,  as,  whenever  he  dined  with 
any  foreigner  of  high  rank,  he  made  a  point 
to  wear  the  national  badge  of  his  country. 
In  the  same  courteous  feeling  he  used  his 
foreign  titles,  and  never,  for  instance,  once 
wrote  to  M.  Van  der  Weyer,  the  Belgian 
envoy,  without  signing,  ‘Wellington,  Prince 
de  Waterloo  ’ — or  to  any  Spaniard,  even 
Alava,  without  remembering  the  Dukedom 
of  Ciudad-Rodrigo.  On  his  twenty-seven 
orders  and  stars  Lord  Downes  has  written  a 
volume,  just  as  Herschel  might  do  on  the 
milky  way ;  and  they  all  were  exhibited  at 
Messrs.  Garrard’s  by  the  favor  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  Duke.  This  galaxy,  such  as  never 
cuirassed  another  bosom,  will  remain  an  heir¬ 
loom,  as  every  Sovereign  in  Europe,  proud 
that  his  contribution  should  be  perpetuated, 
has  declined  the  usual  restitution.  He  wore 
his  decorations  without  ostentation  or  affec¬ 
tation.  One  who  had  towered  so  high  might 
well  be  above  false  modesty ;  and  he  bore 
his  faculties  so  nobly,  that  none  either  envied 
or  begrudged  an  unparalleled  accumulation  of 
badges  which  all  knew  to  be  simply  the  na¬ 
ture  accessories  of  hard  work  successfully 
performed.  His  own  Waterloo  medal,  en¬ 
graved  “Arthur,  Duke  of  Wellington,”  and 
much  worn  by  use,  with  the  ring  cobbled 
and  mended  by  himself,  is  indeed  a  relic. 
Nor  did  he  set  less  store  by  his  “ 
duct  ”  and  his  “  30  yeai-s’  service 
which  he  had  gained  like  the  humblest  of 
his  comrades.  He  was,  however,  entirely 
without  vanity  or  conceit  regarding  such  per¬ 
sonalities.  For  example,  he  broke  up  the 
diamond  Star  of  the  St.  Esprit,  given  him 
by  Louis  XVIlI.,and  worth  30,000/.,  in  or¬ 
der  to  make  with  it,  and  sundry  brilliant 
snuff-boxes,  a  necklace  for  Lady  Douro.  In 
like  manner  the  splendid  Star  of  the  Garter 
that  hod  belonged  to  his  eldest  brother,  and 
which  he  purchased  at  the  Marquis’s  death, 
changed  shape  to  form  a  gift  for  Lady 
Charles  Wellesley. 

A  communication  opens  from  the  bed-room 
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into  the  garden,  in  which  it  was  his  habit  to 
walk  before  breakfast — hardly  ever  stopt  by 
weather — fdr  he  had  taken  care  to  have  Ihe 
circuit  laid  down  with  a  Bag  pavement.  The 
visitor  by  this  time  has  got  many  glimpses 
into  Jhe  secret  of  his  longevity — the  resolute 
and  systematic  employment  of  the  simplest 
and  best  means  for  keeping  up  his  condition, 
physical  and  moral,  to  be  6t  for  duty.  Like 
Turenne,  he  was  weakly  when  young,  and 
passed  two  years  at  Angers  chiefly  on  his 
sofa  playing  with  a  pet  dog.  India,  his  doc¬ 
tor  as  well  as  schoolmaster,  converted  the 
invalid  into  iron.  The  Duke  remembered 
his  previous  career  with  no  pleasure,  and 
seldom  alluded  to  it.  His  real  life  began  in 
India,  where  his  body  ripened  by  that  genial 
sun,  and  the  exercise  of  command  called 
forth  every  dormant  capability  of  the  General 
and  Statesman.  There  he  conquered  and 
governed  regions  larger  than  Spain,  and 
rivalled  Clive  in  everything  but  shaking  of 
the  rupee- tree. 

The  windows  outside  his  dressing-room  are 
secured  by  iron  bars ;  and  near  them  stands 
a  8entry-lK>x  supplied  with  a  dark  lantern. 
Assurances  might  well  be  made  doubly  sure 
when  treasures  so  costly  and  a  life  so  much 
more  precious  were  exposed:  but  to  him 
personal  fear  was  utterly  unknown.  We 
may  cite,  as  an  instance,  the  madman  who 
^ot  access  to  his  library,  and  signifled  his 
intention  of  killing  him  in  obedience  to  a  di¬ 
vine  command.  The  Duke  just  looked  up 
from  his  desk :  “  Are  you  in  a  hurry  ?  for  I 
have  many  letters  to  wri|e ;  could  you  come 
again  in  an  hour  ?*’  The  maniac,  taken  aback 
by  his  coolness,  retired,  to  be  taken  up. 
Again,  when  the  Duke  was  warned  by  his 
solicitor  that  another  madman  intended  to 
attempt  his  life:  “Never  mind;  he  won’t 
hurt  me,”  was  his  reply. — “Ah!  but  he  is 
going  to  speak  to  the  Queen,  as  you  won’t 
see  him.” — “  Oh!”  rejoined  the  Duke;  “  then 
give  instant  information  to  the  Secretar}'  of 
State.” 

Those  who  now  slowly  depart  by  his  ac¬ 
customed  walk,  where  he  alone  is  missing, 
may  well  ponder  on  this  remarkable  house, 
into  which  it  has  been  their  good  fortune  to 
be  admitted,  thus  to  pay  a  last  homage  to 
the  illustrious  deceased.  They  have  passed 
through  the  saloons  of  the  Imptrator,  crowd¬ 
ed  with  all  emblems  and  all  trophies  of  valor 
and  victory,  into  the  private  cabinet  of  the 
hoary  Princepa  Senatua — unwearied  in  all 
duties  of  civil  life,  who  accumulated  golden 
opinions  to  the  end ;  and  many,  no  doubt, 
can  DOW  appreciate  better  than  before  the 


complete  mastery  of  the  spiritual  over  the  { 

material,  and  the  self-abnegation  of  our  last  I 

and  only  great  man.  .  j 

It  was  the  Duke’s  habit,  at  the  close  of 
Parliament  and  the  London  season,  to  ex¬ 
change  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  town  for  I 

khe  repose  and  retirement  of  Walmer  Castle. 

A  wacTk  on  the  sea-blown  beach,  and  a  canter 
on  the  velvety  downs,  braced  up  his  frame,  j 

and  refreshed  and  exhilarated  his  mind ; 
while  Strathfieldsaye,  lying  low  on  heavy  >i 

clays,  depressed  him,  both  physically  and 
morally.  Yet  the  faithful  old  servant  of  the 
Crown  was  never  idle  when  seemingly  rest¬ 
ing  under  the  shadow  of  his  rock.  The 
Warden  kept  good  watch  over  the  Channel,  i 

which  his  outpost  commanded.  That  seaj^ch- 
ing  eye  first  spied  into  the  nakedness  of  our 
defences,  and,  a  lion  in  the  foes’  path,  he  | 

forthwith  suggested  the  remedy.  He  warned  • 
the  country,  in  his  speeches  and  otherwise, 
that  we  were  not  safe  for  a  week  after  the 
declaration  of  war.  The  ancient  soldier  was 
voted  a  Cassandra  by  civilians  cunning  in 
calico,  and  for  too  long  a  period  bis  counsels 
were  scouted  ;  but  he  lived  to  hear  his  last 
Parliamentary  speech  on  the  Militia  Bill 
cheered  ;  and  his  views  on  national  defences 
are  being  carried  out,  now  that  he  is  no 
longer  living.  Thus,  indeed,  do  the  spirits 
of  the  great  survive.  If  long  life  be  esteemed 
a  blessing,  the  Duke’s  days  were  lengthened 
beyond  the  span  of  ordinary  mortals ;  and, 
if  he  were  fortunate  in  that  long  life,  he  was 
no  less  so  in  the  close — felix  opportunitaU 
mortis.  Caesar  was  stabbed — Hannibal  died 
of  poison,  Alexander  the  Great  of  excesses, 

Cromwell  amidst  the  agonies  of  remorse  and 
terror — Napoleon  wasted  in  a  prison-isle, 
squabbling  with  his  jailer  about  rations. 
W’ellington — who  in  the  battle  and  breeze 
wore  a  charmed  life — whose  guardian  angel 
turned  aside  the  bullet  and  stilled  the  storm,' 
in  order  that  the  destined  instrument  might 
fulfil  his  mission — he,  after  his  great  work 
was  done,  had  full  time  given  him  for  con¬ 
templating  the  stroke  of  nature  with  all  the 
clearness  of  his  faculties,  and  at  last  met  it, 
without  pain,  in  his  own  peaceful  bed-cham¬ 
ber.  There  is  no  occasion  to  envy  for  him 
even  such  a  glorious  exit  as  that  of  Nelson 
— passing  at  once  from  the  fierce  blaze  of 
victory  into  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death.  “  His  sun,”  said  the  preacher, 

“  shone  brightly  through  a  long,  unclouded 
day;  and,  in  descending,  continued  to  shed  a 
mild,  undimmed  radiance  over  the  hemi¬ 
sphere  which  it  had  so  long  gladdened.  He 
I  survived  the  dazzling  glories  of  his  noon,  that 
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he  might  enhance  them  by  the  genial  warmth 
and  softened  lustre  of  his  declining  day.” 

A  walk,  imprudently  prolonged  by  the 
indomitable  octogenarian  on  a  hot  day  in 
the  second  week  of  September,  made  him 
confess  that  '  he  was  fairly  beaten  at  last 
and,  on  the  14th,  an  event,  long  in  sight 
as  it  were,  carrie  on  the  country  by  surprise. 
The  Duke  awoke  early  as  usual,  complained 
of  uneasiness,  ‘  sent  for  the  apothecary,’  was 
seized  with  a  fit,  and  spoke  no  more.  He 
made  signs  to  be  moved  into  his  arm-chair, 
and,  seated  there,  at  twenty  minutes  past 
three  his  mighty  spirit  passed  quietly  away 
.like  '  any  Chnstom  child,’  and 

‘  He  gave  hia  honors  to  the  world  again, 

His  blessed  part  to  heaven,  and  slept  in  peace.’ 

Seldom,  indeed,  could  it  have  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  any  conqueror  to  look  back  so 
entirely  on  the  whole  past  without  fear  or 
reproach.  More  precious  than  the  marshal’s 
staflF — the  million — all  the  titles  and  trophies 
that  sovereigns  could  crowd  on  him — more 
desirable  even  than  his  enduring  place  in  the 
first  roll  of  martial  Fame — is  the  reflection 
that  his  deeds  were  done  for  the  deliverance 
of  oppressed  nations — for  the  safety  and  ho¬ 
nor  of  his  own  country  and  the  civilized 
world.  His  campaigns  were  sanctified  by 
the  cause ;  sullied  bv  no  cruelty,  by  no 
crimes;  the  chariot-wheels  of  his  triumphs 
had  been  followed  by  no  curses ;  his  laurels 
were  intertwined  with  the  olive-branch  ;  and 
in  the  hour  of  expiring  consciousness  he  may 
have  remembered  his  victories  among  his 
good  works.  He  died  in  the  eighty-fourth 
year  of  his  age,  having  exhausted  glory,  hav¬ 
ing  left  no  duty  incomplete,  and  no  honor 
unbestowed. 

Apsley  House,  in  its  closed  deserted  lone¬ 
liness  on  the  18lh  of  November,  formed  a 
marked  feature  in  the  public  funeral  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington;  it  stood  without  sign 
of  life,  as  the  cold  corse  of  its  departed  mas¬ 
ter  was  carried  past.  In  consequence  of  a 
purely  accidental  occurrence  a  halt  occurred 
at  this  spot,  and  the  funeral  car  paused 
under  the  triumphal  arch  which  pedestals 
his  colossal  statue.  It  has  not  perhaps  been 
generally  observed  that  on  fine  afternoons 
the  sun  casts  the  shadow  of  this  equestrian 
figure  full  upon  Apsley  House,  and  the 
sombre  image  may  be  seen  gliding  spirit-like 
over  the  front  We  may  add,  also,  that  we 
consider  the  glorious  weather  of  the  18th 
neither  accidental  nor  without  significance. 
The  vaunted  toleil  cT AMterlitx  never  gilded 
occasion  so  worthy.  For  weeks  and  weeks 


previously,  the  buckets  of  heaven  had  been 
emptied,  and  murky  was  the, pall  that  had 
long  shrouded  the  earth:  on  that  day  the 
curtain  was  drawn  up,  and  the  heavens 
smiled  approval  as  the  just  man  was  held  in 
remembrance.  When  the  last  rites  were 
concluded,  and  his  honored  remains  laid  in 
consecrated  earth,  the  curtain  fell  again,  and, 
to  mark  the  exceptional  favor,  dark  and 
heavy  clouds  continued  to  weep  for  weeks, 
and  the  winds  to  howl  and  lament.  Neither 
can  we  forget  that,  on  the  9th  of  January, 
1806,  when  Nelson  marshalled  the  way  to 
St.  Paul’s,  a  similar  providenthU  manifesta¬ 
tion  was  vouchsafed. 

There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  //o- 
ratio. 

Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  Philosophy. 

The  people,  the  congregated  millions,  lent 
to  this  solemnity  its  greatest  grandeur,  and 
the  decorum  and  reverence  of  those  who 
went  to  see  formed  to  us  the  most  memo¬ 
rable  part  of  a  spectacle  which  undertakers 
could  not  mar.  On  that  day,  when  they 
buried  him,  all  Israel  mourned  for  him  ;  the 
capital  of  England  became  the  central  scene 
of  the  hero-worship  of  Europe,  saved,  not 
subdued,  by  his  sword — and  some  of  the 
best  and  noblest  soldiers  of  other  lands  were 
present,  by  command  of  their  monarchs,  to 
pay  such  a  parting  tribute  as  had  never  be¬ 
fore  been  suggested  in  the  case  either  of 
English  or  of  foreign  Worthy.  A  Prince  of 
the  royal  blood  was  in  immediate  charge  of 
the  troops :  but  the  new  Commander-in- 
Chief,  who  had  so  often  shared  in  danger 
and  succes.:  with  his  lost  friend,  was  active 
and  conspicuous : — 

‘On  battle  mom  or  festal  day  the  ranks  might 
well  be  glad 

When  Hardinge  rides  along  the  line : — To-day 
those  ranks  are  sad.’ 

Dense  files  of  horse,  foot,  and  artillery  slow¬ 
ly  advanced  through  a  living  avenue  greater 
than  the  population  of  continental  kingdoms. 
Each  animated  atom  was  imbued  with  one 
thought  and  grief — a  million  hearts  throbbed 
with  one  pulsation.  The  whole  State  of 
Britain  was  there.  The  sorrowing  Sovereign 
herself  appeared  in  the  person  of  her  Con¬ 
sort.  Every  civil  dignity  was  represented — 
every  military  branch  sent  a  delegate — every 
regiment  a  comrade  and  witness.  A  military 
funeral  is  always  impressive — but  there  will 
never  perhaps  be  another  like  to  this. 
Tramp,  tramp,  the  long  procession  moved  on 
to  the  roll  of  the  muffled  drum,  and  to  the 
dirge-like  melody  of  the  dead  march,  and  the 
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aged  Pensioners  from  Chelsea  followed  their  thousands  looked  a  last  farewell,  the  coffin 
chief  once  more,  and  the  poor  old  horse  with-  slowly  descended  into  the  dark  vault — dust 
out  its  rider ;  and  as  the  coffin  passed,  every  to  dust — and  Wellington  was  laid  alongside 
head  was  bared,  every  breath  held  in,  every  Nelson. 

eye  moistened.  Then  to  the  booming  of  We  have  been  much  struck,  and  we  have 
minute-guns,  and  to  the  tolling  of  the  great  reason  to  believe  that  the  Duke's  surviving 
bell,  they  carried  him  into  St.  Paul’s  to  be  friends  have  been  much  gratified,  with  a  set 
treasured  up  in  the  heart- core  of  London,  of  verses  “on  the  18th  of  November,  1852,” 
The  pall  was  borne  by  those  who  had  carried  from  the  pen  of  Lord  Ellesmere — an  attached 
his  standards  from  the  Tagus  to  the  Seine,  and  valued  member  of  his  Grace’s  private 
and  shared  in  every  victory  from  Vimiero  to  circle.  We  wish  we  could  afford  a  larger 
Waterloo  ;  and  as  the  cold  winds,  blowing  extract  from  this  poem — certainly,  as  far  as 
through  the  vasty  aisles,  moved  the  plumes  we  have  seen,  greatly  superior  to  any  other 
of  the  helmet  on  the  coffin,  it  seemed  as  if  which  the  occasion  has  produced — butwemust 
He  stirred  to  dispute  victory  with  death,  limit  ourselves  to  the  following  lines.  Hav- 
Then  amid  swelling  choirs,  and  with  the  no-  ing  alluded  in  a  very  feeling  and  also  skilful 
blest  ritual  ever  composed,  and  never  more  manner  to  the  most  eminent  veterans  that 
impressively  read,  they  placed  the  soldier  by  attended  their  chief’s  obsequies.  Lord  Elles- 
the  seaman  ;  thus,  while  hoary  veterans  tot-  mere  thus  resumes  the  grand  point  of  univer- 
tered  over  the  grave,  and  thousands  and  ten  sal  interest : — 

“  It  is  that  while  all  these  and  more  have  answer’d  to  the  call. 

No  voice  again  shall  answer  to  the  greatest  name  of  all. 

It  is  that  we  shall  see  no  more  on  yonder  esplanade 

That  well-known  form  emerging  from  the  vaulted  portal’s  shade ; 

That  we  shall  misa  from  where  we  stand  at  many  an  evening’s  close 
That  eight  which  told  of  duty  done  and  toil’s  well-earned  repose: 

Pursued  by 'murmur’d  blessings,  as  he  pass’d  noon  his  way. 

While  lovers  broke  their  converse  off,  and  children  left  their  play ; 

And  child  nr  man  who  cross’d  his  path  was  proud  at  eve  to  tell, 

*  We  met  him  on  his  homeward  ride.  The  Duke  was  looking  well. 

We  pass’d  him  close,  we  saw  him  near,  and  we  were  seen  by  him — 

Our  hats  were  off — he  touched  his  own,  one  finger  to  the  brim.’ 

That  sight  the  loiterer’s  pace  could  mend,  from  careworn  brows  erased 
The  lines  of  thought,  and  busy  men  grew  idlers  while  they  gazed. 

Oh  !  throned  in  England's  heart  of  hearts,  what  meed  to  man  allow’d 
Could  match  that  homage  paid  to  thee,  tlie  reverence  of  the  crowd  t 
Oh  !  weighed  with  this,  how  light  the  gilts  by  thankful  Sovereigns  shower’d 
For  thrones  upheld,  and  right  maintain’d,  and  lawless  wrong  o’erpower’d  : 

The  pictured  clay  from  Sevres  mould,  or  stamp’d  by  Saxon  skill — 

And  ores,  by  Lisbon’s  craftsmen  wrought,  from  mines  of  far  Brazil — 

Broad  lands  on  which  thro’  burning  tears  an  exil’d  King  look’d  down. 

Where  silver  Darro  winds  beneath  Grenada’s  mural  crown: — 

The  BAtons  eight  of  high  command,  which  tell,  with  gems  inlaid  , 

What  hosts  from  Eurt^’s  rescued  realms  their  bearers  rule  obey’d  : 

Suwsroff* s  cross,  and  Churchill’s  George,  the  Fleece  which  once  of  old 
Upon  Imperial  Charles’s  breast  display'd  its  pendent  gold. 

Well  won,  well  worn,  yet  still  they  came  unheeded,  scarce  desired  ; 

Above  them  all  shone  Duty's  star  by  which  thy  soul  was  fired. 

High  prizes  such  as  few  can  reach,  but  fewer  soar  above. 

Thy  single  aim  was  England’s  weal,  thy  guerdon  England’s  love !  ” 
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M.  AMPERE  IN  NEW  YORK. 


FROM  THE  “  PROMENADE  EN  AMERIQUE,”  BY  MONS.  J.  J.  AMPERE,  OF  THE 
FRENCH  ACADEMY. 


On  my  return  from  Cincinnati,  I  arrived 
in  New  York  on  Sunday.  The  ordinary  so¬ 
briety  of  a  Sabbath  in  the  United  States  was 
augmented  by  dull  and  cloudy  weather. 
How  different  from  this  was  the  splendid 
day  of  my  arrival  here  !  It  is  a  different  sea¬ 
son,  a  different  climate.  Suffering  and  even 
sick  as  I  was,  I  heard  news  which  troubled 
me  not  a  little.  There  are  some  sad  days  in 
a  traveller’s  life.  But  I  knew  it  was  wrong 
and  unmanly  to  give  way  to  sentiments  of 
sorrow — and  exertion  was  the  only  com¬ 
forter  in  my  present  affliction. 

My  first  impulse  was  to  call  on  Mr.  Da¬ 
vies,  and  examine  those  relics  of  antiquity 
discovered  in  the  ancient  mounds,  some  of 
which  I  had  visited  on  my  return  from  Cin¬ 
cinnati.  Mr.  Davies  most  obligingly  showed 
me  his  collection,  taking  pains  to  unpack  the 
principal  articles,  imparting  to  me  at  the 
same  time  much  information  quite  as  curi¬ 
ous  as  the  objects  themselves.  The  princi¬ 
pal  thing  observable  was  pipes,  but  they  are 
of  a  very  curious  construction.  The  bowl  is 
commonly  made  in  imitation  of  an  animal, 
and  sometimes  of  a  human  figure.  The  ani¬ 
mals  are  sculptured  in  a  remarkable  way — 
the  physiognomy  of  the  species  is  in  general 
very  well  done,  as  one  may  observe  in  Egyp¬ 
tian  sculpture,  and  as  I  observed  at  Leyden 
in  the  Japanese  collection  of  Mr.  Siebold, 
The  Indian  artists  have  succeeded  admirably 
in  reproducing  the  characters  of  quadrupeds 
and  birds,  as  they  most  naturally  exhibit 
themselves.  The  falcon  is  tearing  his  prey — 
the  otter  is  seizing  a  fish,  with  a  strong  re¬ 
ality  of  expression.  The  falcon  tears  the 
flesh  ;  the  otter  bites  in  earnest.  The  heron 
has  been  as  truly  represented  by  the  un¬ 
known  sculptor  as  by  the  great  poet.  The 
joints  of  his  long  legs  and  the  scales  of  the 
fish  are  most  accurately  marked.  It  is  so 
too  with  the  reptiles — with  the  form  of  the 
head  of  the  rattle-snake,  and  the  wrinkles  of 


the  toad.  There  is  a  thorough  American 
menagerie ; — the  squirrel,  the  tortoise,  the 
eagle,  the  beaver  and  all.  It  is  not  a  fancy 
sketch,  like  that  of  the  Mexican ;  nor  is  it 
coarse,  like  the  rude  drawings  of  the  Red 
Skins;  it  is  an  art  widely  differing  from 
either.  There  are  also  men’s  heads  remark¬ 
ably  well  done ; — one  of  them  represents  a 
chieftain  whose  face  has  been  tattooed  ;  ano¬ 
ther  man  is  taken  on  all  fours,  and  shedding 
tears.  He  is  probably  an  enemy,  and  repre¬ 
sented  in  this  way  ta  give  his  foe  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  smoking  across  the  image  of  his 
person. 

The  great  number  of  pipes  proves  that 
smoking  was  in  use  a  thousand  years  ago 
at  least.  One  will  be  less  surprised  at  this 
when  he  reflects  that  smoking  has  been  con¬ 
sidered  a  religious  rite  among  the  different 
Indian  tribes,  and  that  even  now  it  forms  an 
essential  part  of  the  ceremony  in  the  ratifi¬ 
cation  of  treaties.  I  have  collected  a  num¬ 
ber  of  passages  to  show  that  the  burning  of 
tobacco  was  an  act  of  homage  to  the  Divin¬ 
ity.  However  strange  it  may  seem  to  some, 
tobacco  was  incense. 

A  singular  tradition  exists  among  the  sav¬ 
ages  living  between  the  Upper  Mississippi 
and  the  Upper  Missouri.  There  is  found 
there  a  red  stone  of  which  pipes  are  made. 
All  the  tribes  of  the  vicinity  assemble  there, 
both  in  time  of  war  and  peace  ;  for  they  say 
the  Great  Spirit  watches  over  the  place,  and 
that  there  neither  the  war-club  nor  the 
scalping-knife  ever  harm  an  enemy.  The 
Sioux  say  that  once  the  Great  Spirit  sent 
his  messengers  to  assemble  all  the  tribes  in 
the  red -stone  quarry.  He  took  a  bit  of  the 
stone,  of  which  he  made  a  pipe  ;  smoked  it 
over  the  assembled  Indians,  and  told  them 
that  “  although  war  prevailed  abroad,  there 
should  be  perpetual  peace  with  them  ;  that 
the  place  l^Ionged  as  much  to  one  as  ano¬ 
ther,  and  that  all  pipes  should  be  made  from 
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that  red  stone.”  Haring  said  this,  a  thick 
cloud  issued  from  his  pipe,  in  which  he  van¬ 
ished  from  their  sight.  The  rocks  were  en¬ 
tirely  enveloped  in  flame ;  two  women,  seized 
by  its  scorching  power,  fell  under  two  sa¬ 
cred  rocks,  and  no  one  can  carry  off  the  red 
stone  without  their  consent.  From  what  has 
been  said,  one  will  not  be  astonished  at  the 
pipes  that  are  met  with  in  such  profusion  in 
the  Ohio  mounds,  which  were  constructed 
for  objects  no  less  funereal  than  religious. 

Besides  the  pipes,  Mr.  Davies  has  collected 
a  large  number  of  curiosities,  derived  from 
the  same  source.  There  are  implements  of 
war,  and  lance-heads  of  flint-stone,  a  thing 
very  commonly  met  with  ;  and,  what  is  pe¬ 
culiar  to  America,  there  are  some  of  milky 
quartz  or  rock  crystal.  Both  seem  to  be  an 
imitation  of  a  natural  model  furnished  by 
the  fossil  teeth  of  sharks,  and  the  mounds 
contain  a  great  number  of  these,  as  well  as 
the  teeth  of  bears  and  alligators. 

Some  utensils  found  in  the  mounds  seem 
to  indicate  a  high  degree  of  skill.  There  are 
stone  scissors,  polished  with  sand,  and  a 
kind  of  wheel  showing  a  groove  on  the  out¬ 
side,  as  though  it  might  have  been  made  to 
turn  by  a  band  passing  over  it.  There  are 
several  articles  of  pottery  of  various,  and 
sometimes  graceful  forms,  some  of  which 
present,  on  their  surface,  festoons  and  orna¬ 
ments  far  surpassing  what  is  ordinarily  seen 
among  the  aborigines  of  the  same  country. 
They  lind,  also,  heaps  of  little  shells,  leaving 
one  to  suppose  they  were  used  as  money,  as 
they  still  ate  in  the  East  Indies  ;  but  among 
them  all  there  are  neither  gold  nor  iron  to 
be  met  with. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  generally  in  these 
mounds,  one  class  of  objects  is  to  be  found, 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  Here  are 
pipes;  there  are  arrow-heads  of  flint-stone; 
there  are  little  plates  of  mica  which  served 
probably  for  ornaments  or  insignia.  Mr. 
Davies  thinks  that  each  class  of  objects  was 
consecrated  to  some  particular  divinity,  and 
that  the  bones  found  among  them  belonged 
to  t  e  priest  or  chief  attached  to  his  pecu¬ 
liar  worship. 

The  collection  of  Mr.  Davies,  unique  in  its 
kind,  for  there  is  nothing  in  Europe  like  it, 
would  prove  a  rare  acquisition  to  a  museum. 
I  wish  very  much  we  could  have  it  in  France. 
The  gentleman  to  whom  this  belongs  (Mr. 
Davies)  is  not  only  an  archaeologist,  but  at 
the  same  time  Professor  in  one  of  the  Medi¬ 
cal  Schools  in  New  York. 

A  medical  school  here  is  not  a  govern¬ 
ment  institution,  but  a  free  corporation,  regu¬ 


lated  by  its  own  laws  ;  so  that  there  may  be 
as  many  medical  colleges  as  schools  of  any 
other  kind.  The  college  to  which  Mr.  Da¬ 
vies  is  attached  was  formed  in  this  way.  A 
number  of  gentlemen  subscribe  a  capital — 
$50,000.  The  professors  are  partners  in  the 
company.  Those  who  have  not  the  money 
at  hand,  pay  into  the  funds  the  interest  of 
it,  which  is  withheld  from  their  salary ;  for 
each  pupil  pays  fifteen  dollars  for  his  en¬ 
trance,  and  forty  more  for  his  diploma.  It  is 
thus  altogether  a  commercial  affair.  The 
funded  capital  for  building  the  factory  is  the 
sum  paid  by  the  partners,  in  money  or  inte¬ 
rest  ;  the  prospiect  of  success  is  the  price  of 
their  goods ;  to  wit,  medical  knowledge  and 
diplomas  ;  while  the  net  produce  of  the  com¬ 
pany  is  the  circulating  capital,  each  year,  of 
a  certain  number  of  doctors. 

The  public  seem  to  have  no  other  guaranty 
than  the  interest  of  the  factory  to  furnish  the 
kind  of  goods  best  fitted  to  sustain  the  de¬ 
mand  ;  and  yet  for  all  that,  there  are  men 
quite  distinguished,  both  as  physicians  and 
surgeons,  in  the  United  States.  True,  many 
of  them  have  studied  in  Europe,  and  attended 
the  courses  of  our  medical  school,  and  the 
clinique  of  our  hospitals.  Among  the  emi¬ 
nent  physicians  whom  I  have  met  and  heard 
of,  are  Dr.  Warren,  owner  of  the  famous  mas¬ 
todon  of  Boston,  and  bearing  the  name  of 
General  Warren,  (who  was  also  a  physician, 
and  who  died  for  liberty  at  Bunker  Hill;) 
Dr.  Green,  who  has  invented  an  instrument 
for  introducing  liquid  nitrate  of  silver  into  the 
bronchia,  and  who  has  successfully  treated 
many  severe  cases  of  bronchial  affection ; 
and  Dr.  Hunter,  of  Philadelphia.  Dr.  Drake 
has  written  a  valuable  work  on  the  diseases 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  medicine,  like 
astronomy  in  the  United  States,  has  had  its 
historian. 

The  only  kinds  of  architecture  which  de¬ 
serve  notice  in  the  United  States,  are  the 
great  works  of  public  utility,  particularly  those 
which  have  been  built  to  furnish  the  cities 
with  water.  The  Roman  architecture,  as  far 
as  it  was  original,  was  one  of  utility.  The 
theatres  and  temples  of  Rome  were  only  in¬ 
ferior  copies  of  buildings  among  the  Greeks — 
but  what  was  truly  Roman,  were  such  works 
as  their  aqueducts,  “  which,”  as  Chateaubri¬ 
and  says,  “brought  water  to  Rome  on  tri¬ 
umphal  arches.”  'Inhere  are  also  amphithe¬ 
atres,  whose  origin  and  character  are  purely 
Roman,  as  there  are  real  triumphal  arches. 
In  the  United  States,  one  must  not  expect  to 
find  such  works  of  war  and  barbarism ;  but 
at  New  York  may  be  seen  the  High  Bridge, 
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an  aqueduct  of  noble  structure  ;  and  reser¬ 
voirs  worthy  of  the  old  world  itself.  These 
will  not  fail  to  be  admired,  even  by  one  who 
has  seen  the  architecture  of  the  llomans. 

The  aqueduct  spoken  of  cro.sses  the  Har¬ 
lem  river,  as  the  Pont  du  Gard  crosses  the 
Gardon.  The  environs  of  Harlem  are  very 
pleasant.  The  river  flows  between  two  bold 
and  woody  hills.  On  your  way  thither  from 
New  York,  fine  gardens  and  country  seats, 
scattered  in  the  midst  of  trees,  remind  one  of 
the  quiet  and  graceful  aspect  of  Harlaem  in 
Holland.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Harlem  so  charming  as  this  valley  filled 
with  roses,  so  well  deserving  the  name  of 
Rosendale.  The  aqueduct  is  of  granite,  and 
produces  a  fine  effect,  thrown  &)ldly  from 
one  bank  to  the  other,  above  trees  of  purple 
foliage,  with  green  water  gliding  peaceful  be¬ 
tween  its  vaulted  arches.  On  comparing  Ro¬ 
man  aqueducts  with  this,  one  is  struck  with 
the  ditt'erence  ;  the  piers  are  more  majestic, 
because  they  are  more  massive.  The  Romans, 
in  all  their  structures,  mingled  the  element  of 
strength ;  while  here,  as  is  always  the  case, 
only  what  is  necessary  is  done  ;  nothing  ap¬ 
pears  which  can  possibly  be  dispensed  with. 

The  appearance  of  the  High  Bridge  is  less 
imposing  ;  it  is  less  massive  and  grand ;  but 
the  effect  of  the  work  is  gigantic.  The  Cro¬ 
ton  river,  about  fifteen  leagues  from  the  city, 
passes  over  tiie  Harlem  to  the  receiving  res¬ 
ervoir,  containing  160,000,000  gallons  of 
water.  Each  twenty-four  hours  it  supplies 
16,000,000  gallons.  This  reservoir  covers  a 
space  of  thirty-five  acres ;  small,  indeed,  in 
comparison  of  Lake  Moeris,  but  1  know  of 
nothing  of  the  kind  so  extensive,  since  the 
time  of  the  Egyptians.  It  is  a  work  of  com¬ 
bined  grandeur  and  simplicity.  Think  of  an 
immense  granite  coffer  filled  with  water.  The 
water  is  conveyed  to  another  reservoir,  less 
extensive  than  the  first,  and  like  it,  divided 
into  two  parts,  it  is  grnnd  in  its  appear¬ 
ance  ;  but  they  have  fallen  into  the  weakness 
of  imitation,  in  giving  it  an  entrance  after  the 
Egyptian  style,  bull,  the  Egyptian  archi¬ 
tecture  makes  a  better  appearance  there,  than 
at  the  Egyptian  Tombs,  as  they  call  the  City 
Prison.  Here  the  Egyptian  style  does  not 
form  too  great  a  contrast  with  the  character 
of  the  monument ;  and  I  even  prefer  the  use 
*  of  it  to  the  battlements,  which  only  spoil  ihe 
severe  majesty  of  the  Boston  Reservoir.  I 
should  have  preferred,  however,  that  no  or- 
maneut  borrowed  from  foieign  art  should 
mar  the  simplicity  of  the  reservoir  in  New 
York.  There  is  no  necessity,  in  a  work  so 
grand  as  this,  to  imitate  the  Egyptian  style. 


On  my  return  from  the  High  Bridge,  I 
was  struck  with  another  appearance  of  great¬ 
ness.  Long  before  reaching  the  city,  1  saw, 
extending  in  all  directions,  long  avenues 
lighted  with  gas,  while  here  and  there  a  few 
houses  made  their  appearance — these  ave¬ 
nues  will  soon  become  streets.  The  darkness 
of  the  night,  and  the  lights  so  sparsely  scat¬ 
tered,  made  the  extent  of  the  avenue  appear 
much  greater ;  and  several  times  I  thought 
myself  in  the  city  proper,  when  in  fact  1  was 
yet  in  the  city  that  is  to  be.  At  length  I  ar¬ 
rived  at  Delmonico’s — a  place  less  splendid 
than  Aslor’s,  where  I  stopped  before — but 
much  better  kept.  One  lives  there  a  la 
Francaiae.  1  had  the  pleasure  of  dining  alone, 
with  my  bill  of  fare,  at  an  hour  to  suit  my 
own  convenience,  and  1  find  my  health  much 
improved  by  the  change. 

New  York  offers  more  resources  than  I 
had  at  first  imagined,  to  a  man  like  myself, 
who  finds  books  essential  to  his  comfort. 
There  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  Astor  Library, 
originated  by  a  wealthy  individual,  who  had 
founded  in  Oregon  the  establishment  whose 
history  Washington  Irving  has  described  in 
his  “  Astoria.”  The  Astor  Library  will  be 
one  for  use,  rather  than  di-play  ;  still,  there 
are  many  elegant  engravings  and  books : 
among  others,  a  copy  of  the  splendid  work 
of  Lord  Kingsborough,  on  the  "  Antiquities 
of  America ,  and,  what  is  quite  surprising, 
an  antiphonary,  with  vignettes,  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  which  was  used  at  the  cor¬ 
onation  of  Cliarles  X. 

Another  literary  establishment  in  New 
York  is  the  Society  Library,  where  are  found 
a  great  number  of  reviews  and  periodicals, 
with  a  library  somewhat  extensive.  The 
French  journals  are  represented  there  only 
by  “  La  Preise,"  which  is  received  only  once 
a  month ;  there  is  no  excuse  for  this.  In 
general,  the  French  papers  are  very  rare  in 
the  United  States,  the  result  of  which  is 
that  the  people  there  know  as  little  about  us 
as  we  do  about  them ;  and  that  is  saying  a 
great  deal. 

Last  of  all,  there  is  the  Library  of  the 
Historical  Society.  It  is  a  truly  important 
one,  fur  it  contains  a  large  collection  of  all 
works  relating  to  the  United  States.  One  is 
astonished  at  the  materials  for  history  in  a 
country  so  new.  This  Society  possesses  a 
number  of  manuscripts  and  many  old  papers 
published  previously  to  and  during  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  Revolution.  These  journals  are 
to  modern  history  what  the  Chronicles  are 
to  the  middle  ages,**  and  like  them  are 
often  still  more  instructive  by  the  tableaux 
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of  the  opinions  and  pasHons  of  the  time, 
tlian  by  the  factS  which  they  relate.  The 
latter  are  constantly  fluctuating,  but  the  spir¬ 
it  of  different  parties  is  the  fact  most  impor¬ 
tant  for  a  historian  to  arrest  and  record.  No 
where  do  public  journals  contain  more  ftcag- 
gerations  and  falsities  than  in  the  United 
States ;  and  yet  these  exaggerations  are  an  ex¬ 
act  transcript  of  the  prejudices  of  many  men. 
Indeed,  it  has  been  said  that  the  “  History  of 
Errors”  would  be  the  most  interesting  of 
all  histories ;  which  I  cordially  believe,  for 
Error  plays  a  far  more  important  part  in  the 
world  than  Truth  does.  Still,  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  that  with  all  the  misrepresen¬ 
tations  in  American  Journals,  there  is  much 
positive  information  ;  indeed,  I  never  open  a 
paper  without  learning  something.  It  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  prepare  an  index  to  all  the  journals 
collected  in  the  Historical  Society’s  Library 
— a  work  which  would  much  facilitate  the 
researches  of  one  who  wished  to  furnish  a 
complete  work  on  the  annals  of  the  United 
States.  At  present  History  tells  us  what 
iDos  ;  while  here  the  history  is  forming  every 
day,  and  one  needs  a  ready  hand  indeed  to 
stenograph  this  extempore  performance,  from 
the  rapid  dictation  of  facts. 

The  Historian  of  the  United  States  is  Mr. 
Bancroft,  who  has  represented  his  country  in 
London,  has  lived  in  Paris,  and  of  whom  our 
statesmen  have  preserved  the  most  agreeable 
recollections.  The  work  which  he  has  pub¬ 
lished  bears  the  impress  of  qualities  which 
are  peculiar  to  himself.  His  is  not  the  quiet 
way,  the  choice,  and  often  the  too  studied 
language  of  Prescott  or  of  Irving.  It  is  an 
ardor,  a  vehemence  of  style  which  stirs  and 
charms  the  reader.  Mr.  Bancroft  belongs 
to  the  Democratic  party  ;  and  one  perceives, 
in  reading  his  works,  the  democratic  spirit  at 
work  within  him ;  but  nothing  can  be  farther 
from  our  ideas  of  the  word  democratic,  thim  the 
manner,  or  even  the  residence  of  Mr.  Bancroft. 

I  met  Mr.  Bancroft  at  the  Opera.  The 
hall  is  elegant,  but  nothing  more ;  it  is  not 
what  it  should  be  for  New  York.  It  was 
proposed  to  open  a  subscription  for  a  more 
splendid  house,  and  a  finer  troupe  ;  but  this 
cannot  be  done,  since  the  majority  of  mer¬ 
chants  here  frown  upon  the  'Pheatre,  as  a 
place  profane.  One  of  the  Professors  in  the 
University  here  told  me,  that  if  he  went  often 
to  the  play,  he  should  lose  his  place.  It  is 
well  known  how  opposed  the  Puritans  were 
^  to  tlie  amusements  of  the  stage,  and  the 
theatres  in  London  were  shut  during  the 
Revolution.  At  Boston  the  first  dramatic 
representation  was  given  in  1750,  about  the 


time  when  “Zaire”  first  appeared.  The 
performance  took  place  in  a  private  hall  ; 
and  when  it  was  known  to  the  city  authori¬ 
ties,  the  play  was  suppressed.  In  Connec¬ 
ticut  the  first  'Pheatre  was  opened  in  1807. 
Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  there  should  be 
such  a  feeling  in  New  England,  when  in 
New  York,  where  puritanism  is  not  remark¬ 
ably  rife,  there  should  be  found  no  room  for 
a  good  opera  ? 

I  am  well  aware  how  loudly  they  praise 
the  Italian  performers  whom  I  have  heard 
to  night ;  but  candidly,  I  cannot  join  in  the 
applause.  Indeed,  I  like  so  many  things 
here,  that  I  feel  I  have  a  right  not  to  like 
every  thing.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  theatres 
are  not  the  most  remarkable  things  in  the 
country.  Still  there  is  a  tragedy  called 
“  Witchcraft,”  by  Cornelius  Matthews,  which 
is  highly  praised  ;  and  they  represent  some 
good  comedies  on  the  New  York  stage,  such 
as  the  “  Serious  Family,”  designed  to  ridi¬ 
cule  the  philanthropy  and  austerity  some¬ 
times  to  be  met  with.  It  is  amusing  enough 
to  see  the  “  Serious  Family,”  where  the 
women  pass  their  time  in  sewing  for  little 
negroes ;  a  very  good  thing,  indeed,  but  no 
better  than  any  other  employment. 

As  to  tragedies,  a  single  fact  will  show 
what  stand  the  drama  takes  in  the  United 
States.  I  always  noticed  on  the  play-bill, 
paraded  with  all  the  pomp  imaginable,  the 
name  of  the  actor  or  actress,  but  never  the 
name  of  the  author ;  the  very  fact  shows  that 
tragedy  in  the  United  States  has  no  literary 
existence.  I  saw  Mr.  Forrest,  the  tragedian, 
performing  in  a  play,  whose  hero  was  a  fa¬ 
mous  Indian  chief  in  the  time  of  King  Philip. 
The  play  was  an  ordinary  melo-drama,  in  which 
Mr.  Forrest  was  most  loudly  applauded.  I 
could  not  help  thinking  the  actor  possessed  a 
degree  of  energy,  violent,  and  often  forced, 
and  a  remarkable  talent  for  reproducing  the 
ferocious  character  of  a  savage  ;  but  the  im¬ 
pression  was  a  painful  one,  and  the  dignity 
of  art  was  altogether  absent.  Mr.  Forrest 
has  both  friends  and  enemies  among  the  pub¬ 
lic,  but  for  a  reason  entirely  disconnected 
with  his  merit  as  an  actor. 

I  happened  to  meet  with  a  tragedy  enti¬ 
tled  Savonarola.  I  do  not  wish  to  judge 
plays  which  I  have  not  seen,  by  this ;  but 
I  was  not  favorably  impressed  with  it,  I  must' 
candidly  confess. 

There  is,  then,  a  literature  in  the  United 
States.  I  have  heard  it  said  in  France,  with 
that  keen  sarcasm  in  which  we  abound,  the 
United  Slates  is  a  place  where  one  thinks 
only  of  making  his  fortune ;  where  there  is 
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no  literature,  and  where  there  cannot  be  one. 
But  everybody  makes  Cooper’s  novels  an  ex¬ 
ception,  because  they  are  to  be  met  with  in 
reading  rooms.  For  my  part,  I  see  no  harm 
in  making  one’s  fortune,  provided  he  sacriBce 
to  it  neither  his  dignity  nor  his  independence. 
For,  after  all,  money  is  the  grand  motive- 
power  of  all  those  who  do  not  find  their  path 
m  life  entirely  marked  out  for  them ;  and 
those  are  but  few,  indeed.  I  do  not  observe, 
that  in  France  or  England,  money  is  a  thing 
so  unworthy  of  our  own  time,  i  have  seen 
the  chimney  of  a  steam  saw-mill  rearing  its 
head,  side  by  side  with  the  feudal  turrets  of 
the  manor  of  Bedford.  Our  great  lords  are 
at  the  head  of  our  railway,  and  they  do  well. 
As  to  my  brother  authors,  they  have  no  great 
dislike  to  money ;  and  the  example  of  La 
Bruyere,  giving  the  copy  of  his  “  Carac- 
teres”  to  the  little  daughter  of  his  publisher, 
a  mere  child,  who  amused  him  with  her  prat¬ 
tle,  has  had,  as  far  as  I  know,  but  very  few 
imitators. 

Besides,  the  word  “  literature”  has  an  ex¬ 
tensive  meaning.  Does  it  mean  only  odes, 
tragedies  and  lyric  poems  ?  I  do  not  say 
that  the  time  for  these  has  passed  away,  but 
the  literature  of  our  day  is  something  far 
more  comprehensive  ;  there  is  a  large  class 
of  works  which  cannot  be  placed  in  any  one 
of  the  established  literary  classes,  and  which 
are,  nevertheless,  master-pieces  of  genius, 
bearing  witness  to  the  culture  of  the  people, 
and  the  merit  of  their  authors.  Works  upon 
climate,  man,  questions  of  philosophy,  of  art, 
history,  politics,  the  results  of  travels  and 
science — this  is  what  1  call  the  current  litera¬ 
ture,  that  in  which  the  intellectual  life  of  our 
time  exists.  England  possesses  many  books 
of  this  class,  where  information  is  united 
with  talent.  America  is  not  destitute  of 
them,  and  1  see  not  why  many  more  should 
not  yet  appear.  I  firmly  believe  America 
will  have  neither  a  Milton,  nor  a  Shakspeare  ; 
nor  do  I  foresee  another  likely  to  arise  in  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  but  what  hinders  the  United  States 
from  producing  a  masterly  production  of 
political  philosophy  like  the  Federalist,  and 
why  should  not  a  second  Franklin  give  us 
some  practical  truths  in  a  fresh  and  racy 
style  ?  1  have  said  nothing  of  Romance,  and 
,  yet  there  are  excellent  pictures  of  manners  in 
the  stories  of  Paulding,  Mrs.  Sedgwick,  and 
Hawthorne — the  latter  superior,  as  a  novel¬ 
ist,  to  Cooper.  Eklgar  Poe’s  humorous  tales 
are  familiar  to  all,  and  often  spoken  of,  even 
here.  From  Patrick  Henry,  the  Tribune  of 
Virginia,  to  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Webster,  the 
United  States  have  had  orators ;  and  their 


political  manners  are  sufficient  guaranty  that 
they  will  never  want  for  them  ;  for  wherever 
liberty  exists,  there  is  a  field  for  eloquence. 
America,  then,  is,  and  always  will  be  in  her 
literary  character,  not  much  unlike  that  of 
Europe. 

But  it  has  been  said  that  a  commercial 
and  democratic  nation  are  unfitted  to  foster 
literature  and  the  arts.  As  to  the  first  of 
these  objections,  without  speaking  of  Athens, 
which  was  the  most  commercial  and  “  indus¬ 
trial”  of  all  the  cities  of  Greece,  we  may 
mention  Florence,  whose  prosperity  and  ex¬ 
istence,  almost,  depended  on  commerce  ;  and 
whose  company  of  wool  merchants  reared 
the  Cathed^  of  that  city  ;  where  both  let¬ 
ters  and  science  flourish^  under  the  auspi¬ 
ces  of  the  merchants,  and  where  the  ships 
of  the  Medicis  brought  home,  with  Eastern 
spices,  oriental  manuscripts  and  Grecian  mar¬ 
bles.  The  mansions  and  cathedrals  of  the 
Netherlands,  master-pieces  of  architecture, 
were  built  by  their  merchant  companies. 

Democracy  offers  no  insurmountable  ob¬ 
stacle  to  the  cultivation  of  letters.  It  does 
indeed  militate  against  that  inequality  which 
fosters  leisure  and  refinement,  in  themselves 
so  favorable  to  cultivation  of  the  mind  ;  but 
on  the  other  hand — and  this  is  one  of  the 
results  of  my  obscrv’ation  here — civilisation, 
in  its  self-development,  tends  naturally  to 
correct  those  evils  which  democracy  brings 
in  its  train.  Whatever  evils  it  may  have  in¬ 
troduced  here  are  gradually  diminishing,  and 
those  descriptions  of  the  general  state  of 
manners  which  might  once  have  been  true, 
can  hardly  apply  now  to  the  new  institutions 
of  the  West.  Everywhere,  indeed,  but  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  large  cities,  there  has  grown 
up  a  cultivated  society,  essentially  European 
by  its  frequent  and  rapid  communication 
with  the  old  world ;  a  society  which  differs 
not  materially  from  that  of  the  middling 
classes  of  Europe. 

It  is  for  this  class,  always  the  most  numer¬ 
ous,  that  American  authors  write,  not  for  the 
majority,  “sovereign  people”  though  they 
be.  But  who  writes  for  the  majority  in  Eu¬ 
rope  ?  In  France,  the  majority  cannot  read ; 
— they  scarcely  understand  what  they  do 
read.  To  say  the  truth,  the  literature  of  the 
United  States  is  neither  American  nor  demo¬ 
cratic.  Its  themes,  indeed,  are  chosen  from 
American  history :  its  descriptions  are  bor¬ 
rowed  from  American  scenery  and  manners, 
but  the  rest  is  European,  or  rather  English. 
It  may  be  democratic  in  its  sentiments,  but 
it  surely  is  not  so  in  its  style,  for  then,  as  I 
said  before,  it  would  cease  to  be  literature. 
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In  all  countries,  what  is  written  for  the  mass* 
es,  must  be  badly  written.  The  mass  have 
a  press  at  their  command,  but  I  do  not  reck¬ 
on  the  daily  news  as  an  integral  part  of  their 
literature.  No!  American  literature  is  not 
poor ;  for  it  boasts  of  such  writers  as  Prescott, 
Irving,  Everett,  Bancroft,  and  Emerson,  and  of 
such  poets  as  Dana,  Longfellow  and  Bryant. 

Mr.  Bryant  is  the  democratic  poet  of  New 
York,  as  Professor  Longfellow  is  the  Whig 
poet  of  Boston.  Like  Mr.  Longfellow,  Mr. 
Bryant  is  an  English  poet,  bom  in  America. 

I  should  say  that  in  style  Mr.  Longfellow  is 
European,  and  Mr.  Bryant  English.  The 
first  W  taken  his  impression  from  all  Euro¬ 
pean  literature,  especially  from  the  German  ; 
the  second  is  more  exclusively  governed  by 
English  poetry,  and  has  not  that  originality 
which  intercourse  with  so  many  different  styles 
of  poetry  has  given  to  his  rival,  Mr.  Long¬ 
fellow. 

Although  Mr.  Bryant  has  translated  seve¬ 
ral  Spanish,  Portuguese,  French  and  Ger¬ 
man,  he  has  had  before  his  eyes  no  other 
models  but  those  of  his  mother  country.  He 
seems  to  be  ambitious  to  contend  with  his 
cotemporaries  in  Europe,  and  to  take  rank 
among  them  as  an  American  poet.  In  his 
poem  of  “  The  Ages,”  he  has  employed  the 
old  Btropke  of  Spenser,  as  it  was  revived  by 
Byron  in  Childe  Harold.  Although  com¬ 
pared  with  Mr.  Longfellow,  Mr.  Bryant  is  1 
more  exclusively  EInglish  in  his  style,  he  is 
still  truly  American  at  heart.  His  themes 
are  patrioUc  and  national.  See  how  sub¬ 
limely  he  speaks  of  the  future  destiny  of 
America,  in  his  poem  of  “  The  Ages.” 

“  Here,  the  free  spirit  of  mankind,  at  length, 
Throws  its  last  fetters  off ;  and  who  shall  place 
A  limit  to  the  giant’s  unchained  strength, 

Or  curb  his  swiftness  in  tlie  forward  race  ! 

Far,  like  the  comet’s  way  through  infinite 
space, 

Stretches  the  long  untravelled  path  of  light, 

Into  the  depths  of  a^s :  we  may  trace. 

Distant,  the  brightening  glorv’  of  its  flight. 

Till  the  receding  rays  are  lost  to  human  sight 

“  Europe  is  given  a  prey  to  sterner  fates. 

And  writh^  in  shackles ;  strong  the  arms  that 
chain 

To  earth  her  stru^ling  multitude  of  states ; 
She,  too,  is  strong,  and  might  not  chafe  in  v  tin 
Against  them,  but  might  cast  to  earth  the  train 
That  trample  her,  and  break  their  iron  net. 

Yes,  she  shall  look  on  brighter  days,  and  gain 
The  meed  of  worthier  de^s ;  the  moment  set 
To  rescue  and  raise  up,  draws  near — but  is  not 
yet. 

“  But  thou,  my  country,  thou  shalt  never  fall, 
Save  with  thy  children — thy  maternal  care, 
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Thy  lavish  love,  thy  blessings  showered  on  all — 
These  are  thy  fetters — seas  and  stormy  air 
Are  the  wide  barrier  of  thy  borders,  where. 
Among  thy  gallant  sons  that  guard  thee  well, 
Thou  laugh’st  at  enemies  :  who  shall  then 
declare 

The  date  of  thy  deep-founded  strength,  or  tell 
How  happy,  in  thy  lap,  the  sons  of  men  shall 
dwell  7” 

Mr.  Bryant  is  no  less  happily  inspired  by 
American  scenery,  than  by  thp  grandeur  of 
our  future  prospects.  While  reading  them, 

I  fancy  myself  on  the  banks  of  the  Scioto. 
His  poem,  on  “The  Prairies,”  is  a  simple 
picture  of  those  regions  which  have  inspired 
so  many  fancy  sketches.  While  he  is  lost  in 
the  contemplation  of  Nature,  in  a  melancholy 
reverie  upon  the  fate  of  the  races  which 
have  disappeared,  in  listening  to  the  Bu 
which  accompanies  the  colonists  to  America, 
the  writer,  suddenly  awakened  to  the  present 
and  the  future,  exclaims : — 

“  1  listen  long 

To  his  domestic  hum,  and  think  I  hear 
The  sound  of  that  advancing  multitude 
Which  soon  shall  fill  these  deserts.  From  the 
ground 

Comes  up  the  laugh  of  children,  the  soft  voice 
Of  maidens,  and  tlie  sweet  and  solemn  hymn 
Of  Sabbath  worshippers.  The  low  of  herds 
Blends  with  the  rustling  of  the  heavy  grain 
Over  the  dark-brown  furrows.  All  at  once 
A  fresher  wind  sweeps  by,  and  breaks  my 
dream. 

And  1  am  in  the  wilderness  alone.” 

But  it  is  not  in  the  forests  alone  that  Mr. 
Br)’ant  feels  the  poetic  inspiration.  In  the 
busy  and  stirring  city,  where  one  leads  a  life 
as  stirring  as  the  city  herself,  he  sees  poetry 
intermingled  with  the  activity  of  men,  as  be 
sees  God  in  the  stillness  of  Nature. 

HTMS  OF  THE  CITT. 

Not  in  the  solitude 

Alone  may  man  commune  with  Heaven,  or  see 
Only  in  savage  wood 
And  sunny  vale,  the  present  Deity  ; 

Or  only  hear  bis  voice 

Where  the  winds  whisper,  and  the  waves  rejoice. 
Even  here  do  I  behold 

Thy  steps.  Almighty !— here,  amidst  the  crowd. 
Through  the  great  city  rolled, 

With  everlasting  murmur  deep  and  loud — 
Choking  the  ways  that  wind 
’Mongst  the  proud  piles,  the  work  of  human  kind. 

Thy  golden  sunshine  comes 
From  the  round  heaven,  and  on  their  dwell¬ 
ings  lies, 

And  lights  their  inner  homes  ; 
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For  them,  then  fill’et  with  air  the  unbounded 
skies. 

And  givest  them  the  stores 
Of  ocean,  and  the  harvests  of  its  shores. 

Thy  Spirit  is  around. 

Quickening  the  restless  mass  that  sweeps 
along ; 

And  this  eternal  sound — 

Voices  and  footfalls  of  the  numberless  throng — 
Like  the  resounding  sea. 

Or  like  the  rainy  tempest,  speaks  of  thee. 

And  when  the  hours  of  rest 
Come,  like  a  calm  upon  the  mid-sea  brine. 
Hushing  its  billowy  breast — 

The  quiet  of  that  moment,  loo,  is  thine : 

It  breathes  of  Him  who  keeps 
The  vast  and  helpless  city  while  it  sleeps. 

Mr.  Bryant  is  a  serious  man,  inclined  to 
melancholy — not  to  a  dreamy  melancholy, 
but  to  that  masculine  melancholy,  which  is 
a  proof  of  an  energetic  man  struggling  with 
destiny.  He  loves  to  speak  of  death ;  to 
look  it  in  the  face,  as  the  resolute  traveller 
fixes  his  eye  on  the  robber  that  awaits  him, 
and  towards  whom  he  is  approaching,  with¬ 
out  joy,  but  without  fear,  and  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  death  always  brings  back  the 
American  poet  to  the  morslity  of  life.  At 
the  close  of  his  Thanatopsis,  he  says : — 

So  live,  thst  when  thy  summons  comes  to  join 
The  innumerable  caravan,  that  moves 
To  that  mysterious  realm,  where  each  shall  take 
His  ebamter  in  the  silent  halls  of  death. 

Thou  go  not  like  the  quarry-slave  at  night. 
Scourged  to  his  dungeon  ;  but,  sustain^  and 
soothed 

By  an  unfaltering  trust,  approach  thy  grave 
Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams. 

The  same  sentiment  of  a  resided  melan¬ 
choly,  mingled  with  consolation,  is  expressed 
in  these  lines,  suggested  to  the  poet  by  the 
^ht  of  the  stars  going  out  at  morning, 
which  are  to  him  an  emblem  of  oblivion, 
invoked  to  blot  out  all  traces  of  renown. 

Thus,  Oblivion,  from  midst  of  whose  shadow  we 
came, 

Steain  o’er  us  again,  when  life’s  twilight  is 
gone ; 

And  the  crowd  of  bright  names,  in  the  heaven  of 
fame. 

Grow  pale,  and  are  quenched  as  the  years 
hajsten  on. 

*  Let  them  fade — but  we’ll  pray  that  the  age,  in 
whoee  flight. 

Of  ourselves  and  our  friends  the  remembrance 
shall  die, 


May  rise  o’er  the  world,  with  the  gladness  and 
light 

Of  the  morning  that  withers  the  stars  from  the 
sky. 

Sentiments  like  these  are  affecting ;  they 
remind  one  of  the  excellent  Chamisso  contem¬ 
plating  the  castle  of  his  fathers,  over  which 
the  ploughshare  had  passed  ;  then  awakened 
from  his  dream  by  the  cry  of  humanity,  he 
says  :  “  Blessed  be  the  ploughshare — blessed 
the  hand  that  guides  it.” 

I  met  Mr.  Longfellow  and  Mr.  Bryant 
under  circumstances  quite  different  from  each 
other.  Mr.  Longfellow  received  me  with 
graceful  hospitality,  at  an  elegant  home,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  objects  of  art,  and  souvenirs  of 
every  land.  My  interview  with  Mr.  Bryant 
was  at  his  office,  as  dusty  and  busy  as  one 
could  well  be.  This  chance-meeting  is  ex¬ 
pressive  of  the  two  poetic  tendencies  and 
ends.  The  whig,  a  professor,  and  a  man  of 
the  world,  preserving,  in  the  bosom  of  a 
quiet  life,  the  serenity  which  pervades  his 
poetry ;  the  democrat,  an  honorable  public 
man,  inured  to  action,  and  engaged  in  com¬ 
bat  ;  the  one  more  European,  more  finished ; 
the  other  more  American,  more  concentrated ; 
the  one  original,  by  the  great  variety  of  his 
poetic  inspirations ;  the  other  powerful,  by 
the  intensity  of  a  few  sentiments  formed  in 
a  mould  less  novel,  but  perhaps  more  indi¬ 
vidual  ;  the  former  cosmopolite,  a  little  like 
a  German  ;  the  latter  national,  like  an  Eng¬ 
lishman  ;  both,  however,  Americans  at  heart, 
and  in  popular  esteem. 

I  visil^,  also,  Washington  Irving.  Mr. 
Irving’s  works  are  too  well  known  in  Europe 
to  ne^  a  word  of  mine  to  recall  them  to  no¬ 
tice.  The  thoughtful  but  lively  historian  of 
Columbus,  and  his  conquests,  the  amiable 
novelist  under  the  name  of  Geoffrey  Crayon, 
he  familiarixed  Europe,  where  he  resided,  and 
whose  language  he  has  reproduced,  with  the 
scenes  of  the  prairie,  and  with  the  Indians  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  He  has  written  a 
charming  volume  on  “  The  Alhambra.”  He 
is,  like  Mr.  Longfellow,  half  American,  half 
cosmopolite.  He  represents,  like  him,  the 
alliance  with  Europe,  the  most  prominent 
trait  in  the  manners  and  literature  of  the 
United  States.  I  found  him  in  a  beautiful 
house,  almost  a  palace.  His  conversation, 
like  his  style,  is  easy  and  polite.  At  an  ad¬ 
vanced  age,  as  I  am  told,  he  appears  yet 
^oung,  and  seems  truly  animated  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  his  excursion  to  the  prairies,  which 
circumstances  obliged  him  to  terminate  sooner 
than  he  would  have  wished  to  do. 

The  gentleman  who  introduced  me  to  Mr. 
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Irving  (Mr.  Tuckerman)  is  himself  a  man 
of  talent  and  intellect.  He  affords  another 
instance  of  that  European  cultivation  of  which 
1  have  just  spoken.  He  is  a  traveller,  and 
an  essayist.  He  has  given  to  the  public  his 
tour  in  Italy,  and  several  essays,  which  re¬ 
mind  one  of  the  delicious  Miscellanies  of 
Charles  Lamb,  and  yet  having  their  own  pe¬ 
culiar  style.  Nothing  is  more  unlike  the 
mercantile  spirit  so  universally  prevalent  in 
the  United  States,  and  yet  nothing  is  more 
common  there,  than  that  delicate  and  well- 
timed  wit,  which  adorns  and  illustrates  so 
gracefully  the  objects  of  art,  the  endowments 
of  imagination. 

I  went,  this  evening,  to  hear  a  lecture  on 
"  Temperance.”  It  was  not  a  sermon  on  any 
particular  Christion  virtue— it  was  a  dis¬ 
course  pronounced  by  a  young  man,  who 
has  devoted  himself  to  the  cause  of  temper¬ 
ance,  and  spends  his  time  in  going  from  city 
to  city,  and  ur^ng  the  public  to  abstain  from 
the  use  of  spirituous  ru^uors ;  a  voluntary 
apostle,  and,  as  1  think,  a  layman.  Fa¬ 
ther  Mathew,  an  Irish  monk,  well  known 
in  Europe,  is  now  about  leaving  America, 
bearing  with  him  the  benedictions  of  the 
whole  people,  and  the  evidences  of  their 
gratitude  for  his  having,  by  incredible  exer¬ 
tions,  enlisted  several  millions  of  men  under 
the  banner  of  temperance.  The  movement 
of  temperance  societies  began  at  Iloston  in 
1 826,  and  five  years  later  in  England.  The 
progress  of  temperance  in  both  countries  has 
been  a.stonishing.  The  United  States’  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  given  its  aid  in  suppressing  the 
distribution  of  ardent  spirits,  in  the  army  and 
navy ;  but  the  voluntary  principle  has  done 
more  than  all  else  combined. 

In  1836,  there  were  about  8,000  temper¬ 
ance  societies  in  the  United  State.4 ;  compris¬ 
ing  about  1,500,000  members.  Even  wo¬ 
men  and  children  have  formed  such  associa¬ 
tions  ;  and  what  is  best  of  all,  public  senti¬ 
ment  has  been  expressed  by  acts  of  le^slation. 
'Thus  in  Maine  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors  is 
entirely  forbidden,  except  in  case  of  sickness, 
upon  the  prescription  of  a  physician,  and  for 
artistic  purposes.  Nothing  can  be  better 
evidence  of  the  supreme  will  of  the  majority. 
To  put  a  whole  people  on  a  water-diet  may 
perhaps  be  a  salutary  tyranny,  but  a  tyranny 
which  no  sovereign  of  Europe  would  allow 
himself  to  exercise. 

What  is  well  worth  remarking  is,  that  in  a 
country  where  the  majority  rule,  they  have 
placed  an  interdict  on  the  very  object  which 
the  majority  have  a  passion  for  People  are 
every  where  submisrive  to  the  law,  and  the 


mayor  of  Portland  congratulated  his  fellow- 
citizens  on  the  good  effects  of  the  law,  which 
has  diminished  pauperism  and  crime  in  the 
city.  In  Bangor,  a  watchman  has  stated 
that  since  the  law  went  into  operation,  about 
three  months,  the  watch-house  and  the  pri¬ 
son  are  almost  deserted  ;  that  the  police  have 
made  but  one  arrest,  and  that  the  present 
state  of  things  forms  a  perfect  contrast  with 
those  scenes  of  violence  which  disturbed  the 
quiet  of  the  town  during  the  past  winter. 

There  are  many  persons  desirous  of  intro¬ 
ducing  the  same  law  into  the  State  of  New 
York.  They  have  already  tried  to  introduce 
it  into  the  towns  (nut  the  large  cities),  but 
the  influence  of  merchants,  interest^  in 
the  liquor  trade,  has  hitherto  obstructed  its 
passage,  without  checking  tlie  zeal  of  its  ad¬ 
herents.  See  then  how  the  campaign  against 
drunkenness  succeeds, — an  enterprise  only 
thirty  years  old,  which  has  already  subdued 
the  enemy,  for  in  1836  they  counted  12,000 
drunkards  reformed  by  their  exertions. 

Mr.  Gough  pronounced  a  discourse  which 
contained  many  good  things,  but  which  would 
have  appeared  Wtter,  as  it  seems  to  me,  had 
they  been  told  in  a  more  simple  manner,  and 
with  less  violence  of  tone  and  less  contortions 
of  the  body.  One  could  not  well  employ  a 
more  intemperate  orator  in  the  c^use  of 
temperance,  and  indeed  one  might  well  have 
imagined  sometimes  that  the  orator  was  un¬ 
der  the  influence  of  the  very  poison,  the  use 
of  which  he  was  deprecating.  In  the  midst 
of  all  this  violent  acting,  there  were  moments 
of  great  power,  when  the  American  Bridaine 
sp^e  of  those  who  thought  that  one  could 
arrest  his  course  and  reform  himself,  when  on 
the  brink  of  drunkenness.  Making  use  of  a 
figure,  disproportionate  perhaps  to  the  sub¬ 
ject,  he  said,  “  It  is  as  though  a  man  were 
descending  the  rapids  of  Niagara,  and  you 
were  to  call  out  to  him,  stop  !  sir,  stop  !  and 
he  should  answer,  1  will  stop,  sir,  a  little  fur¬ 
ther  on !  ”  In  this  part  of  his  address,  the 
orator  used  all  the  arts  of  pantomime.  He 
raised  his  arm  to  arrest  the  victim,  thus 
hurried  down  the  current,  but  at  length  a  terri¬ 
ble  gesture  expressed  the  moment  when  he 
was  lost  in  the  gulf  below. 

It  were  wrong  to  treat  lightly  a  question 
which  interests  public  monds  so  deeply,  but 
is  there  not  something  intemperate  in  this  en¬ 
tire  proscription  of  all  fermented  liquors,  in¬ 
cluding  wine,  beer,  and  cider?  And  is  whis¬ 
ky,  which  contains  fifty-four  per  cent,  of  al¬ 
cohol,  to  be  put  in  the  same  category  with 
Bordeaux  wine,  which  contains  about  twelve, 
with  Burgundy,  which  conOuns  about  fourteen, 
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and  with  cider,  which  contains  not  quite  two  ? 
The  war  against  brandy  and  rum,  under  every 
form,  appears  to  me  a  salutary  one,  and  I  must 
say  that  it  is  this  above  every  thing  else  that 
Temperance  Societies  in  America  have  to  con¬ 
tend  with, — but  as  to  other  kinds  of  bever¬ 
age  less  pernicious,  could  not  the  word  “  tem¬ 
perance,”  which  means  “moderation,”  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  total  abstinence  ?  For  my  part, 
I  confess  that  I  think  temperance  will  be  tri¬ 
umphant,  when  those  who  now  drink  rum  or 
brandy,  and  those  who  allow  themselves 
nothing  but  water,  will  unite  at  a  table,  where 
will  be  placed,  as  there  is  on  European  tables, 
both  wine  and  water,  by  those  who  would 
not,  as  Mr.  Gough  says,  plunge  into  the  abyss 
of  Niagara.  They  are  beginning  to  make 
wine  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio.  If  this  effort 
succeeds,  it  may  be  that  to  it  is  reserved  the 
honor  of  giving  brandy  the  fatal  blow,  and 
of  reinstating  the  cause  of  “temperance,” 
that  is  to  say,  of  “moderation.” 

I  came  home  to-night  quite  out  of  temper 
with  American  carelessness.  In  promenadmg 
that  magnificent  street,  Broadway,  I  came 
very  near  breaking  my  neck.  Sometimes  there 
were  building  materials  piled  up  in  a  heap, 
where  no  care  had  been  taken  to  place  a 
lamp  ;  sometimes  there  were  large  holes  dug, 
which  must  be  crossed  on  a  plank,  badly 
poised,  or  perhaps  a  trap-door  would  lie  open, 
as  I  passed  along  before  a  house.  I  saw  in 
the  paper  that  an  old  lady  fell  yesterday 
through  one  of  these  trap-doors  and  was  killed. 
It  was  smd  that  the  police  had  lately  given 
the  occupant  warning  as  to  what  would  be 
the  result ; — it  had  been  wiser  to  prevent  the 
accident.  Not  long  since,  in  broad  daylight, 
the  upper  story  of  a  house  standing  in  Broad¬ 
way,  fell  into  the  street. 

The  “Courrier  des  Etats-Unis”  made 
some  very  well-timed  remarks  on  this  sub- 

t’ect : — as  to  the  rashness  of  contractors  for 
tuilding,  whom  he  compared  to  steamboat 
captains  on  the  Mississippi.  “  Here,”  says 
the  Courrier,  “  the  first  comer,  some  awk¬ 
ward  plasterer,  a  little  more  daring  than  the 
rest.  Incomes  contractor,  takes  the  name  of 
builder  on  his  own  responsibility ;  executes, 
at  the  lowest  possible  prices,  work  with  ma¬ 
terials  of  a  very  inferior  quality ; — the  work¬ 
men  that  he  employs  put  up  walls  as  slight 
as  possible,  throw  across  some  beams  which 
hold  well  or  ill,  nail  to  them  at  random  some 
door  and  window  sashes,  place  over  all  this 
scaffolding  a  roof,  without  calculating  its 
weight  or  capability,  and  the  result  is  ‘  a 
house — to  tumble  down.” 

Even  at  this  ver][  moment  the  city  is  in 
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mourning  in  consequence  of  a  sad  disaster 
which  a  little  caution  might  have  avoided.  In 
a  public  school-house  where  were  assembled 
many  hundred  children,  one  of  the  teachers 
being  faint,  called  for  a  glass  of  water.  The 
word  “water”  excited  alarm  among  the  chil¬ 
dren,  and  some  of  them  called  out  ‘  Fire !’  The 
panic  became  general.  Tlie  children  crowded 
to  the  stair-case; — the  baluster,  which  in 
spite  of  several  remonstrances  they  had  neg¬ 
lected  to  fasten  firmly,  gave  way,  and  dread¬ 
ful  consequences  ensued.  The  miserable 
victims  were  thrown  one  upon  another, — a 
frightful  spectacle! — a  hundred  lost  their 
lives,  and  fifty  more  were  wounded.  May 
this  dreadful  ivent  prove  a  warning  in  future. 

Seldom  does  a  day  pass  in  New  York  with¬ 
out  the  occurrence  of  a  fire.  Several  reasons 
are  given  for  this.  The  police  are  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  on  the  alert ; — fuel  is  very  cheap ; — the 
houses  are  built  in  such  a  way  that  they  take 
fire  very  easily;  and  then,  worst  of  all,  but  it 
is  true — insurance  is  so  common  and  so  easily 
obtained.  Indeed,  1  heard  a  public  officer  as¬ 
sert,  that  in  order  to  lessen  the  number  of  fires, 
we  must  lessen  Fire  Insurance.  It  must  be 
confessed,  too,  that  there  is  an  over- earnest 
zeal  among  the  people  to  run  to  fires ; — for 
in  all  the  cities  there  are  organized  corps  of 
firemen; — intrepid,  indeed,  but  sometimes 
boisterous  in  the  extreme. 

Nothing  shows  better  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  government  where  the  people  are 
everything  and  one  where  they  are  a  mere 
cipher,  than  the  earnestness  of  these  fire¬ 
men,  and  all  other  citizens,  compared  with  the 
indifference  shown  by  the  modern  Romans 
under  similar  circumstances ;  of  which  Mr. 
Bunsen  related  a  singular  instance,  when  I 
was  in  Rome. 

One  night,  while  walking  near  the  Forum, 
a  place  of  interest  to  savans  like  himself,  he 
saw  that  a  fire  bad  taken  place  in  a  street  full 
of  bams,  which,  for  this  reason,  was  called 
Fenili.  Mr.  Bunsen  called  to  a  man  sitting 
by  his  window,  looking  quietly  at  the  barn 
on  fire.  After  some  trouble,  he  engaged  the 
man  to  go  and  give  the  alarm ;  but  he  could 
not  understand  wh^  Mr.  Bunsen  should  be 
so  interested  about  it,  and  asked  if  he  was  a 

relative  of  widow - ,  whose  bam  was  on 

fire.  While  our  Prussian  diplomatist  was 
still  on  the  alert,  near  the  Capitol,  for  assist¬ 
ance  at  the  fire,  he  met  three  countrymen 
walking  by  moonlight,  and  asked  them  if  they 
had  seen  nothing  ?  One  of  them  stopped, 
and  answered  very  quietly — “  There — that’s 
the  fire  we  saw  half  an  hour  ago.”  “  What!” 
said  Mr.  Bunsen,  “  you  saw  the  fire,  and  there 
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yon  are  yet  ?” — “  Oh,  sir,”  said  the  other, 

“  that’s  a  government  affair !” 

In  a  city  like  New- York,  of  500,000  souls, 
through  which  there  passes  every  day  more 
than  a  thousand  immigrants,  the  floating,  and 
consequently  dangerous  population,  make 
considerable  figure.  It  requires  a  most  careful 
municipal  supervision ;  but  the  police  are  not 
what  they  should  be.  Very  often,  of  an  eve¬ 
ning,  some  knots  of  resolute  fellows,  termed 
here  “  rowdies,”  prowl  about  certain  quarters 
of  the  town,  and  not  long  since  some  of  them 
entered  a  Frenchman’s  house  and  killed  him 
out  of  wanton  violence. 

There  is  much  talk  here  just  now  of  an 
American  picture,  by  Leutze,  representing 
Washington  crossing  the  Delaware.  In  this 
iclure,  Washington,  in  a  boat,  in  the  mid- 
le  of  the  river,  surrounded  by  fog  and  broken 
ice,  has  his  eye  fixed  on  the  bank  where  his 
enemy  are  posted — he  scans  it  closely,  but  I 
had  a  little  rather  not  have  seen  his  profile. 
The  men  in  the  boat  are  really  hard  at  work. 
Several  officers  are  standing  around  the  prin¬ 
cipal  figure ;  which  strikes  me  by  the  ener¬ 
getic  expression  of  the  face.  The  effect  of 
the  fog  is  rather  fanciful,  but  the  grouping 
of  the  picture  is  good,  and  presents  a  fine 
historical  painting ;  hitherto  1  have  not  seen 
many  in  this  country ; — and  I  have  the  mis¬ 
fortune  not  to  have  admired  West  in  England. 

What  most  surprises  me  in  paintings  here, 
is  the  landscape.  The  American  painter  has 
a  peculiar  task.  The  forms  of  the  mountains 
are  peculiar ;  the  vegetation  is  very  rich ;  the 
autumnal  leaves  assume  a  tint  unknown  to 
Europeans.  In  fine,  the  very  light  of  heaven 
has  a  peculiar  brilliancy,  and  the  air  a  re¬ 
markable  transparency,  so  that  the  colors  of 
objects  are  expressed  in  a  bold  and  decided 
manner.  From  the  peculiarities  of  American 
scenery,  difficulties  bave  arisen  to  native  ar¬ 
tists,  which  have  not  been  altogether  avoided. 
The  red  and  crimson  tints  which  I  easily  re¬ 
cognize,  from  having  seen  them  at  sunset 
here,  ought  certainly  to  be  reproduced,  but 
without  exaggeration.  One  must  not  so  out¬ 
rage  nature’s  colors  as  to  paint  cows  to  look 
like  lobsters.  In  general,  the  red  predomi¬ 
nates  in  many  of  their  pictures.  Here  is  a 
buffalo  hunt — on  the  prairie ;  the  sky  is  red, 
the  ground  is  red,  the  buffaloes  are  red.  The 
color  of  the  Ked-skins  has  spread  over  the 
landscape. 

The  Americans  appear  to  be  mistaken 
about  the  future  progress  of  painting  in  the 
United  States,  and  not  to  be  taking  the  best 
means  to  promote  its  success.  They  say  they 
must  leave  society  to  establish  itself,  and  the 


art  will  surely  attain  its  full  development. 
It  does  not  seem  so  to  me  ;  for  the  maturity 
of  a  nation  is  surely  less  favorable  to  imagin¬ 
ation  than  its  youth.  In  Europe  this  flower 
of  youth  when  “  the  beautiful  ”  expands  it¬ 
self,  has  passed  away,  and  here,  one  may  say, 
society  is  mature  at  its  birth.  When  tbe 
Americans  flatter  themselves  that  the  era  of 
perfection  in  the  arts  will  arrive,  it  seems  to 
me  like  a  man  of  thirty,  who  says,  “  I  was 
not  in  love  at  twenty,  but  hope  to  be  so  at 
for^.” 

Columbia  College  in  New  York  is  one  of 
the  oldest  institutions  of  the  kind  in  tbe 
United  States.  Its  charter  was  given  by  the 
king  of  England  in  1754,  but  has  since  under- 

fone  some  changes.  I  visited  one  of  the 
'rofessors  there,  who  took  no  pains  to  con¬ 
ceal  his  antipathy  for  the  democratic  tend¬ 
ency  of  American  institutions.  Letters  find 
themselves  somewhat  isolated  and  thrown 
aside  by  the  crowd,  whose  whole  pursuits 
are  so  different  from  those  of  literary  men  ; 
and  they  take  reprisals  for  it  by  reading  Aris¬ 
tophanes.  Mr.  *  *  *  told  me  that  he 

^nds  the  United  States’  democracy  treated 
there  as  it  deserves.  Columbia  College  has 
the  unfortunate  arrangement,  in  common  with 
other  literary  institutions  here,  of  embracing 
in  its  “  course  ”  by  far  too  large  a  number  of 
studies,  for  so  short  a  time.  Here,  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  at  Philadelphia,  the  course  ex¬ 
tends  over  no  more  than  four  years,  for  boys 
can  be  kept  at  school  only  until  the  time 
when  they  go  to  make  money,  and  here  that 
period  arrives  very  early.  Now  how  can 
they  learn  in  four  years,  all  that  the  pro¬ 
gramme  of  study  professes  to  teach  ?  Be¬ 
sides  selections  from  the  Greek  and  Latin 
classics,  the  course  comprises,  among  other 
things,  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,  a  com- 
pend  of  Ancient  and  Modern  History,  a 
general  history  of  the  ancient  and  modern 
literature  of  Europe,  Philosophy,  Political 
Economy,  Physics,  a  complete  course  of 
Mathematics,  commencing  with  Elementary 
Geometry,  and  ending  with  Integral  Calcu¬ 
lus,  and  Astronomy  “  according  to  Newton, 
Laplace,  and  Lagrange.”  So  much  for  the 
College  of  New  York.  In  the  University 
of  Philadelphia  it  is  the  same,  with  Minera¬ 
logy  and  Geology  to  boot.  I  had  no  need 
to  examine  the  graduates,  to  convince  myself 
that  the^  cannot  have  learned  all  this,  and 
learned  it  well,  in  four  years. 

It  is  firmly  believed  here  that  education  is 
favorable  to  morals.  Elsewhere  the  theory  is 
doubted ;  and  the  United  States  themselves 
have  furnished  evidence  to  the  contrary. 
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.Jlessieurs  De  Beaumont  and  De  Tocqueville, 
in  Iheir  examinations  into  the  Penitentiary 
system  of  this  country,  have  instanced  Con¬ 
necticut,  where  learning  is  widely  diffused, 
and  where,  at  the  time  of  their  visit,  crime 
had  increased.  It  is  said,  in  the  British  Par¬ 
liament,  that  in  spite  of  all  effort  for  the  in¬ 
struction  of  the  people,  crime  has  rapidly 
increased  in  New  York.  Such  anomalies 
have  been  remarked  in  several  European 
States.  The  American  translator  of  the  two 
authors  named  above,  M.  Lieber,  has  looked 
into  the  subject,  and,  after  having  shown 
how  some  circumstances  may  m^ify  the 
habitual  influence  of  education,  he  has  con¬ 
cluded  that  instruction  is  not  absolutely  a 
good.  “  Arithmetic,”  says  he,  “  may  be  as 
useful  to  a  rogue  as  to  an  honest  man  toil¬ 
ing  for  his  family  ;  just  as  a  knife  may  be 
used  by  an  assassin,  as  well  as  by  him  who 
cuts  a  piece  of  bread.”  M.  Lieber  then  adds 
several  ingenious  but  truthful  remarks  on  the 
indirect  influence  that  education  has,  indis¬ 
criminately,  on  every  child.  He  remarks  that 
nothing  can  be  more  dangerous  in  society 
than  a  man  who  cannot  read ;  and  I  thin  a 
him  in  the  right.  Indeed  such  a  man  is,  id 
one  sense,  out  of  the  world ;  one  of  the 
avenues  of  enjoyment  is  closed  to  him,  he 
has  one  sense  less  ;  and  hence  that  sense  of 
degradation  which  sometimes  leads  to  crime. 

The  Public  Schools  are  established  and 
maintained  sometimes  by  funds  furnished  by 
each  State,  and  sometimes  by  taxes  assessed 
by  the  cities  and  towns  themselves.  The 
system  more  generally  adopted  is  that  of 
New  York,  which  consists  in  a  combination 
of  both.  The  general  principle  is,  that  the 
town  shall  pay  in  proportion  to  what  the 
State  furnishes.  The  State  of  New  York 
has  reserved  in  perpetuity  for  Schools  the 
income  of  all  lands  belonging  to  it,  and  a 
capital  called  the  “School  Fund.”  The.«e 
schools  differ  from  those  of  many  other 
States,  in  the  fact  that  there  are  no  schools 
for  poor  children ;  since  no  distinction  exi.■^ts 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor.  The  taxes 
levied  on  parents  that  are  in  good  circum¬ 
stances  go  to  support  the  school,  where  all, 
both  rich  and  poor,  are  taught  alike. 

There  was  in  the  city  of  New  York  a  cor¬ 
poration  of  long  existence,  whose  prerogative 
it  was  to  organize  and  control  the  public 
schools.  This  Society,  in  which  there  were 
many  Quakers,  left  all  religious  instruction  to 
the  family  and  Sunday  schools — giving  per¬ 
mission  only  to  read  the  Bible  without  com¬ 
ment  ;  but,  as  it  was  a  Protestant  version,  the 
Catholics  took  umbrage  at  it,  and  demanded 


that  a  part  of  the  funds  should  go  to  estab¬ 
lish  schools  for  them.  Out  of  respect  to  the 
principle,  that  the  State  should  do  nothing  to 
favor  one  sect  more  than  another,  while  it 
was  thought  improper  so  to  appropriate  the 
funds  of  the  Public  School  Society,  new 
schools  were  organized,  under  the  control  of 
“  trustees,”  elected  by  the  people ;  and  a  new 
institution  has  arisen,  called  the  “Free  Aca¬ 
demy,”  for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  youth 
in  the  higher  departments  of  learning. 

This  was  not  done,  however,  without  a 
struggle.  As  every  thing  here  takes  a  polit¬ 
ical  aspect,  some  approved  of  it,  as  coincid¬ 
ing  so  well  with  republican  principles,  while 
others,  very  sensitive  on  the  subject  of  the 
progress  of  democracy,  opposed  giving  gra¬ 
tuitous  instruction  of  a  higher  order,  as  hav¬ 
ing  a  tendency  to  create,  in  young  men,  a 
sort  of  aristocracy,  which  would  be  fostered 
by  the  Academy,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
Ptimary  Schools,  which  are  so  useful  to  all. 
It  was  decided  by  a  popular  vote,  of  about 
20,000  majority,  m  favor  of  the  Academy, 

There  is  nothing  like  this  in  France,  Any 
pupil  from  the  Public  Schools,  of  the  age  of 
twelve  years,  is  admissible.  The  candidates 
are  examined  on  the  different  branches,  by 
the  Professors,  who  are  ignorant  of  their 
names,  and  who  write  when  they  are  to  be 
admitted,  “  good,”  on  a  card  presented  to 
the  examiner.  One  must  receive  “  good  ” 
from  each  Professor.  Punishment  is  almost 
entiiely  abolished,  moral  means  being  princi¬ 
pally  used  ;  if  a  boy  falls  into  error,  they  ad¬ 
monish  him  ;  if  he  repeats  his  fault,  they  say 
to  him  coolly,  “  You  are  no  longer  worthy  a 
place  among  the  students  ” — and  send  him 
away. 

Two  characteristics  in  the  instruction  of 
the  free  Academy  seemed  worthy  of  note. 
One  is  the  perfection  of  book-keeping  applied 
to  the  government  of  a  school.  In  a  large 
volume  not  unlike  a  merchant’s  account  booK, 
one  can  see  at  a  moment  what  any  scholar 
is  doing,  and  in  what  class  or  section  he  may 
be  found.  The  other  is,  that  the  election  of 
the  Trustees  has  a  political  character.  When 
the  government  of  the  city  is  democratic,  it 
is  impossible  for  a  whig  to  be  elected ;  but 
after  all,  the  ascendency  of  either  party 
makes  but  little  difference  to  the  College. 
Professor  Webster  took  me  to  a  large  hall 
where  there  are  exercises  in  public  speaking 
every  month.  'I'he  object  of  these  exercises 
is  to  give  to  the  pupils  good  habits  of  ora¬ 
tory,  a  part  of  education  which  is  not  neg¬ 
lected  in  a  country  where  all  may  be  call^ 
upon  to  deliberate  on  public  affairs. 
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I  came  back  very  well  pleased  with  my  compliance  with  public  opinion,  which  reu- 
visit  to  the  Free  Academy,  in  company  with  ders  exertion  an  honor  no  less  than  a  duty. 
Colonel  •  •  *,  who  was  very  glad  to  go  As  a  gentleman  would  once  have  conceal^ 
with  me.  There  are,  it  is  said,  thousands  of  the  fact  that  he  was  engaged  in^)nsiness,  so 
Colonels  here,  and  when  one  is  called  upon  an  American  citizen  feigns  some  profession, 
in  a  public  meeting,  twenty  persons  nse.  that  honorable  exertion  may  lose  none  of  its 
But  Colonel  *  •  *  is  a  graduate  of  West  dignity.  Democracy,  of  course. 

Poiat,  the  Polytechnic  School  of  the  United  A  propos  of  democracy.  In  walking  down 
States,  an  institution  which,  without  equal-  the  “Bowery”  with  Colonel  *  *  *,'}xe 
ling  its  model,  is  by  far  the  highest  school  in  said  to  me,  “  See  this  street ;  it  is  the  divid- 
the  United  States,  and  the  only  one  depen-  ing  line  between  the  two  classes  of  society : 
dent  on  the  Government.  Colonel  *  *  •  those  who  have  sot  yet  made  their  fortune, 
has  now  left  the  profession  of  arms  for  that  live  on  the  east  side, — those  who  have  live 
of  law.  I  think  his  means  might  enable  him  on  the  west.”  “  But,  suppose  they  lose  it 
to  live  without  his  profession,  as  he  does  not  again?”  said  I.  “Why,  then,”  answered 
practise  much ;  and  only  does  it  so  at  all  from  the  Colonel,  “  they  move  back  again.” 


From  Chambar*’*  Ed i ji bnrgh  Jour nal. 
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Amono  the  many  families  which  rose  into  have  just  learned  in  the  most  positive  man- 
notice  under  the  empire  of  the  first  Napo-  ner,  that  he  is  undoubtedly  a  spy  ;  he  has, 
leon,  few  held  a  more  distinguished  position  in  fact,  been  seen  to  enter  and  leave ^  the 
in  the  Parisian  society  of  the  day  than  that  cabinet  of  Monsieur  Fouch^.* 

of  the  Countess  B - .  Her  house,  at  the  The  assembled  ^ests  were  thunderstruck 

period  of  which  we  speak,  was  the  rendez-  at  this  unexpected  announcement,  each  one 
vous  of  all  the  celebrities  of  the  time — mar-  endeavoring  to  recollect  what  indiscreet  ex- 
shals  of  France,  statesmen,  artists,  men  of  pression  might  have  passed  his  lips  in  the 
letters,  alike  crowded  to  her  saloons.  The  presence  of  the  treacherous  baron ;  and  all, 

Baron  M - was  one  of  her  most  frequent  naturally  enough,  feeling  extremely  uneasy 

guests,  and  had  the  reputation  of  being  as  at  the  possibility  of  being  called  upon  to 
witty  and  amusing  a  personage  as  could  be  answer  for  some  long- forgotten  words,  spo- 
met  with  ;  in  consequence,  his  company  was  ken,  as  they  thought,  in  the  security  of  pri- 
very  generally  sought,  even  by  the  highest  vate  society.  The  hostess  of  course  was 
circles,  in  which,  though  but  little  was  most  indignant  at  the  insult  which  had  been 
known  of  his  family  or  connections,  he  had  put  upon  her,  and  could  hardly  believe  in 
found  means  to  obtain  an  excellent  footing.  the  truth  of  the  accusation. 

One  evening,  in  the  winter  of  1805,  a  However,  something  must  be  done  ;  the 
brilliant  party  was  assembled  in  the  gay  baron  was  momentarily  expected  ;  and  unless 

saloons  of  the  Countess  B - ,  when  a  gen-  he  were  able  to  clear  himself  from  this 

tleman,  well  known  to  all,  arrived  in  breath-  serious  imputation,  must  be  at  once  expelled 
less  haste,  and  apparently  much  excited,  from  the  society.  After  some  discussion. 
He  made  his  way  as  quickly  as  possible  to  therefore,  it  was  decided  that,  upon  the  arri- 

the  countess,  and  all  crowded  round  to  hear  val  of  Baron  M - ,  the  coimtess  should 

what  great  piece  of  intelligence  he  had  to  request  a  few  minutes’  private  conversation 
communicate.  with  him ;  that  she  should  take  him  into 

'  We  are  all,  1  think,’  he  said,  *  well  ac-  another  room,  and  having  told  him  of  what 

quainted  with  Baron  M - ,  who  is  so  con-  i  he  was  accused,  should  ask  if  he  had  any 

stant  a  visitor  here.  I  regret  to  say  that  I  '  explanation  to  ofer,  as  otherwise  she  should 
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be  obliged  to  signify  to  him,  tbat  he  must 
discontinue  his  visits. 

In  the  midst  of  the  invectives  which  were 
poured  forth  on  the  head  of  the  unfortunate 
baron,  that  worthy  made  his  appearance. 
Immediately  all  was  silent ;  and  though  he 
advanced  to  greet  his  friends  with  his  cus¬ 
tomary  easy  a.s.surance,  he  evidently  saw  that 
all  was  not  right,  as  his  most  intimate  asso¬ 
ciates  of  yesterday  avoided  speaking  to  him, 
or,  at  most,  gave  him  tlie  slightest  possible 
salutation. 

Not  being,  however,  very  easily  abashed, 

Baron  M - proceeded,  as  usual,  to  make 

his  bow  to  the  hostess,  who  at  once,  as  had 
been  agreed,  said  to  him :  *  Monsieur  le 
Baron,  may  I  request  the  favor  of  a  few 
words  with  you  in  private  ?’ 

‘  Certainly,  madame,’  replied  the  baron, 
offering  his  arm,  which  she  declined  to  take, 
and  forthwith  led  the  way  to  an  ante-cham¬ 
ber. 

The  countess,  feeling  naturally  very  nerv¬ 
ous  at  the  part  she  had  to  perform,  at  length 
said  wiih  some  hesitation  :  ‘  I  know  not 
whether  )  ou  are  aware.  Monsieur  le  Baron, 
of  the  serious  accusation  which  hangs  over 
you  ;  and  which,  unless  yon  can  remove  or 
explain  satisfactorily,  must  forever  close  my 
doors  against  you.’  The  baron  was  all  atten¬ 
tion,  as  the  countess  continued :  ‘  I  have  been 
informed,  upon  what  appears  to  be  imdoubted 
authority,  that  you  are  in  the  pay  of  Mon¬ 
sieur  Fouch6 — that  you  are,  in  short,  a  spy.’ 

‘  Oh,’  replied  the  baron,  ‘  is  that  all  ?  I 
will  not  attempt  to  deny  it ;  nothing  can  be 
more  true  ;  I  am  a  spy.’ 

‘  And  how,’  exclaimed  the  lady,  ‘  have  you 
dared  to  insult  me  and  my  guests,  by  pre¬ 
suming  to  present  yourself  night  after  night 
at  my  house,  in  such  an  unworthy  manner  ?’ 

*  I  repeat,’  said  the  baron  with  all  possible 
coolness,  ‘  that  I  am  in  the  pay  of  Fouche; 
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that  I  am  a  spy  ;  and  in  this  capacity,  spon 
some  subjects,  I  am  tolerably  well  informed, 
of  which,  Madame  la  Comtesse,  I  will  give 
you  a  proof.  On  the  last  pay-day,  at  Mon¬ 
sieur  Fouch^’a,  you  received  your  pay,  for 
the  informaUon  you  had  brought  him,  imme¬ 
diately  after  I  had  received  mine.’ 

‘What!’  cried  the  countess;  ‘dar%.you 
insinuate  anything  so  infamous  ?  I  will  have 
you  turned  out  of  the  bouse  instantly.’ 

‘  Softly,  madame,’  answered  the  baron  : 

‘  that  I  am  a  spy,  I  have  not  attempted  to 
deny;  that  you  are  likewise  a  spy,  I  have 
long  known,  and  can  readily  prove.  We  are 
in  the  same  boat — we  sink  or  swim  together ; 
if  you  proceed  to  denounce  me,  I  shall  also 
denounce  you  ;  and  there  is  an  end  of  both  of 
us.  If  you  uphold  me,  I  will  uphold  you, 
and  we  shall  go  on  as  before.’ 

‘  Well,’  said  the  lady,  considerably  em¬ 
barrassed  at  finding  that  her  secret  was 
known,  ‘  what  is  to  be  done?  I  am  in  a 
most  difficult  position.’ 

‘  Not  at  all,  madame,’  replied  the  baron.  ‘  I 
will  tell  you  what  to  do ;  take  my  arm,  and 
we  will  return  together  to  the  drawing-room, 
where  you  will  announce  that  my  explanation 
has  been  satisfactory.’ 

The  countess,  seeing  there  was  nothing 
else  to  be  done,  determined  to  make  the  best 
of  it,  and  as  she  advanced  into  the  room 
said,  with  one  of  her  sweetest  smiles  :  ‘  I  am 
delighted  to  tell  you,  that  Monsieur  le  Baron 
has  been  able  to  give  me  an  explanation, 
which,  though  I  cannot  divulge  it,  is  in  all 
respects  perfectly  satisfactory  to  me,  and 
therefore,  I  am  sure,  it  will  be  so  to  you.’ 
The  guests  were  at  once  relieved  from  a 
weight  of  anxiety,  the  evening  passed  off 
with  the  utmost  hilarity,  and  the  baron  re¬ 
gained  the  good  opinions  he  had  lost.  It 
was  not  until  long  ^terwards  that  the  real 
facts  of  this  singular  history  became  known. 


Pbrsokal  Appearance  of  Lord  Aber¬ 
deen. — Ten  years  ago,  when  Lord  Aberdeen 
was  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  he  was  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  man  of  middle  height,  rather 
clumsily  made,  with  an  address  more  of  so¬ 
ber  dignity  than  of  pride  or  reserve.  He 
had  the  name  of  being  the  proudest  and 
coldest  aristo^at  in  England,  but  these  ^ar- 
acteristics  did  not  show  themselves  In  dress. 
His' coat  was  black,  generally  much  worn, 
and  always  too  large  for  him  ;  a  pair  of 
coarse  check  tfousers,  very  ill-mad^ ;  a 
waistcoat  buttoned  Up  toHhe  throat,  and  a 
cravat  tied  in  a  negligent  manner.  His  man¬ 
ners  are  of  absolute  simplieil^,  amounting  al¬ 


most  to  a  want  of  style.  He  crosses  his 
hands  behind  him,  and  balances  on  his  heels. 
In  conversation,  his  voice  is  low  and  cold, 
and  he  seldom  smiles,  yet  there  is  a  certain 
benignity  in  his  countenance,  and,  according 
to  English  notions,  an  indefinable  superiority 
and  high  breeding  in  his  simple  address,  that 
would  betray  his  rank  after  a  few  minutes’  con¬ 
versation.  It  is  only  in  his  manner'”  toward 
the  ladies  that  he  would  be  immediately  distin¬ 
guished  from  men  of  lower  rank  in  society. 
He  is  neither  a  drone  nor  a  bustling  man,  but 
works  steadily  and  quietly  while  those  more 
ambitious  of  attention  engage  in  fiery  de¬ 
bates. 


THE  LODGINGS  THAT  WOULDN’T  SUIT. 
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Mt  landlady  was  a  little,  spare,  neat,  clean¬ 
looking  old  woman,  with  a  kind  of  superfi¬ 
cial  sharpness  of  eye  that  bespeaks  a  person 
whose  mind  has  always  moved  within  the 
same  small  circle.  When,  or  at  what  age 
she  began  the  business  of  letting  furnished 
apartments,  or  whether  she  was  born  in  it, 
and  grew  up  of  nature  and  necessity  a  land¬ 
lady,  I  do  not  know  ;  but  there  she  was,  as 
intimate  with  her  house  and  everything  that 
concerned  it  as  a  limpet  is  with  its  shell,  and 
as  ignorant,  too,  as  that  exclusive  animal  U 
of  the  outside  world.  Her  connection  with 
that  world  was  of  a  peculiar  kind.  She  never 
visited  it  but  when  driven  by  the  force  of 
circumstances,  and  then  it  was  as  a  beleaguer¬ 
ed  garrison  makes  a  sortie  against  the  enemy. 
Her  natural  foes  were  the  trades-people  who 
dealt  in  anything  she  wanted,  and  the  result 
of  a  conflict  between  them,  if  it  involved 
but  the  fortunes  of  a  half-penny,  colored  her 
whole  day.  It  was  not  frequently,  however, 
that  she  was  driven  to  this  aggressive  war¬ 
fare,  for  my  landlady  was  a  great  dealer  at 
the  door,  and  lived  in  a  state  of  perpetual 
hostility  with  the  venders  of  sprats — O,  and 
live  soles. 

Her  house,  or  at  least  the  parlor  floor 
which  I  inhabited,  bore  a  curious  resemblance 
to  herself,  being  a  little,  spare,  neat,  clean¬ 
looking  old  floor.  It  consisted  of  a  sitting- 
room  and  bed-room  in  excellent  preservation. 
What  the  age  of  the  furniture  may  have 
been,  it  was  impossible  even  to  guess ;  but 
for  all  practical  purposes,  it  was  as  good  as 
new.  There  was  no  gloss  on  it — there  never 
is  in  a  lodging-house — but  neither  was  there 
a  single  grain  of  dust.  Though  kept  con¬ 
stantly  clean,  it  had  never  been  rubbed  in 
its  life ;  and  that  was  the  secret  of  its  lonr 
gevity.  'jl'be  carpet,  though  as  whole  as  the 
rest,  was  Not  in  other  respects  so  fortunate. 
Its  color  was  so  completely  faded,  that  you 
could  not  tell  what  it  had  originally  been ; 
the  pattern  might  have  been  matter  of  end¬ 
less  controversy  ;  and  it  exhibited  a  decided 
gangtway  from  the  door  to  the  fire-place. 
Its  dimensions  might  be  thought  scanty,  for 


it  did  not  cover  the  entire  floor ;  but  then,  it 
must  be  considered,  that  this  carpet  was  in¬ 
tended  for  the  comfort  of  the  lodgers’  feet, 
not  of  those  of  the  six  cane-bottome4  chairs 
ranged  at  wide  intervals  along  the  walls. 
On  the  mantel -piece  there  sto^  a  lion  of 
Derbyshire  spar,  and  flanking  him  on  each 
side  a  v^  of  stone-ware ;  the  background 
being  formed  by  a  long  narrow  horizontal 
mirror,  divided  into  three  compartments,  with 
a  black  frame. 

These  apartments,  for  which  I  paid  twelve 
shillings  a  week,  were  not  particularly  cheer¬ 
ful.  They  had,  indeed,  rather  a  cold,  solitary 
look ;  and  sometimes  in  the  morning  at 
breakfast-time,  I  would  fain  even  have  pro¬ 
longed  the  ministering  of  the  dirty  maid-of- 
all-work,  by  asking  questions.  But  Molly 
had  doubtless  been  ordered  not  to  speak  to 
the  lodgers,  and,  therefore,  she  answered 
curtly  ;  and,  slamming  down,  or  whisking 
off  the  things,  went  her  way.  I  had  at 
length  recourse  to  my  landlady  herself,  and 
found  her  so  much  more  communicative,  that 
I  suddenly  conceived  the  wild  idea  of  being 
able  to  select  from  her  reminiscences  the  ma¬ 
terials  for  a  story — with  which  I  had  ab’eady 
resolved  to  delight  the  public,  if  I  could  on¬ 
ly  think  of  a  plot.  She  was  not  at  all  dis¬ 
inclined  to  speak.  Indeed  1  believe  she  would 
have  made  no  scruple  of  telling  me  the  his¬ 
tory  of  all  her  lodgers,  from  the  epoch  wheij 
things  began  to’settle  down  after  th^  Nor¬ 
man  Conquest ;  for  it  was  to  some  Auck  pe¬ 
riod  I  referred  in  my  own  mind  the  first  ^- 
pearance  in  her  window  of  "  Lodgings  to* 
Let.”  But  somehow  her  lodgers  hid  no 
history  to  relate.  {ler  favorite  hero  was  a  ^ 
gentleman,  who  every  now  and  then  brought 
her  in  news  from  the  world  that  parliament 
was  going  to  impose  a  tax  upon  furnished 
lodgings.*  This  was  a  very  excUlng  subject. 
So  far  as  it  went,  she  was  so  unscrupulows* 
a  democrat,  thdt  I  began  to  be  fearful  of  po¬ 
litical  consequence!  if<we  Eiere  overheard  ; 
indeed  she  did  ^t  hesitate  to  set  the  whole 
boiling  of  tbeni  at  defiance,  saying,  in  an¬ 
swer  to  my  cautiND,>lhat  i(  she  was  took  up 
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in  such  a  cause,  she  would  soOo  let  them 
know  they  had  got  the  wrong  sow  by  the 
ear! 

But  since  my  landlady  had  not  a  story, 
why  not  tell  it  ?  There  was  in  it  a  young 
gentleman — and  a  young  lady — and  a  mother 
— and  a  journey — and  a  legacy :  all  the  re¬ 
quisite  materials,  in  short — only  not  mixed. 

It  would  be  something  new — wouldn’t  it? — 
to  ^ve  a  love-story  without  a  word  of  love, 
without  an  incident,  and  without  a  denoue¬ 
ment.  Such  was  my  landlady’s  no-story; 
and  we  will  get  it  out  of  her. 

“  The  lady  and  her  daughter  ?”  siud  she. 

**  Well,  I  don’t  know  as  Uiere  is  anything 
particular  to  tell  about  them.  They  were  re¬ 
spectable  people,  and  excellent  lodgers ;  their 
rent  was  as  punctual  in  coming  as  the  Satur¬ 
day  ;  they  stayed  fourteen  months,  and  then 
they  went  away.” 

“You  have  not  mentioned  their  name?” 

"  Their  name  ?  Well,  sure/y  I  must  have 
known  their  name  when  I  went  after  the 
reference ;  but  as  they  knew  nobody,  and 
were  known  to  nobody,  I  soon  forgot  it.  We 
called  the  mother  the  Parlor,  and  the  daugh¬ 
ter  the  Young  Lady;  for  you  see,  at  that 
time  there  was  no  other  young  lady  in  the 
house.  'Their  occupation  ?  As  for  that,  the 
mother  marketed,  and  the  daughter  sewed, 
sitting  in  the  chair  at  the  window.  Some¬ 
times  they  walked,  sometimes  they  read, 
sometimes  they  chatted.  They  did  nothing 
else  as  f  know  of.  They  lived  on  their  means, 
like  other  lodgers.  All  lodgers  that  stay 
fourteen  months  have  means.  You  6e  so 
green,  mister,  you  make  me  laugh  some¬ 
times  I” 

”  I  only  wanted  to  know  what  was  their 

station,  how  they  lived,  and” - 

“Lived?  oh,  very  respectable!  A  baked 
shoulder,  we  shall  say,  on  the  Sunday,  with 
potatoes  under  it ;  Monday,  cold  ;  Tuesday, 
hashed  :  then,  maybe,  a  pair  of  live  sole  for 
the  Wednesday  ;  Thursday,  a  dish  of  sassen- 
gers  ;  Friday,  sprats-O  ;  and  on  Saturday, 
bread  and  butter  in  the  forenoon,  with  a 
savelby  or  a  polony  at  tea,  made  up  the  week 
,  — respectable.  I  know  what  a  lady  is,  mis¬ 
ter” — hero  the  landlady  fixed  her  eye  upon 
me  severely — “  and  them  were  ladies  I” 

“  I  have  ^no  doubt  at  all  of  it ;  and  the 
young  man  was  of  course  something  like 
themselves  ?” 

“  He  was  like  nothing  but  a  mystery  at 
the  Coburg  I  1  don’t  know  as  even  he.were  a 
young  man.  He  migbl  just  as  well  have 
oeen  a  middle-aged  or  an  elderly  man. 
There  he  sat  at  the  parlor  window  opposite. 


with  a  book  in  his  hand  ;  but  it  was  easy  to 
see  that  it  was  our  window  he  was  reading, 
where  the  young  lady  was  sitting,  as  J  have 
told  you,  sewing  in  her  chair.  Day  after  day, 
week  after  week,  month  after  month,  there 
was  he  looking,  and  looking,  and  looking ;  till 
the  picture,  I  dare  say,  gathered  upon  his 
eye,  and  he  could  see  little  else  in  the  world.” 

“  The  young  lady,  I  hope,  returned  the 
looks  ?” 

“  She,  poor  dear  I  Lor’  love  you,  she  was 
so  short-sighted,  that  she  could  not  tell 
whether  it  were  a  house  or  a  hedge  on  the 
other  side  of  the  street.  She  did  so  laugh 
when  I  told  her  there  was  a  young  man 
a-looking  at  her  I  Then,  when  she  turned 
her  poor  blind  eyes  in  the  direction,  promis¬ 
cuous  like,  how  be  snatched  away  his  head, 
as  if  he  had  been  a-stealing  something  I  It 
was  a  great  misfortune  for  him  that  I  had 
put  my  oar  in,  for  all  bis  long,  lonely,  ouiet 
looks  were  now  at  an  end.  The  young  lady 
could  not  refrain  from  turning  her  head  some¬ 
times  ;  and  every  time  she  did  so,  it  gave 
him  such  a  spasm  I  but  when,  at  last,  she 
got  up,  now  and  then,  as  if  to  looY,  full 
length,  at  something  in  the  street,  he  fairly 
bolted  off  from  the  window.  He  could  not 
stand  that  by  no  manner  of  means;  little 
knowing,  poor  soul  I  that  the  eyes  that  had 
bewitched  him  did  not  carry'  hulf-way  across 
the  street.” 

“  That  is  excellent,  mistress,”  said  I,  for 
we  were  ev'idently  coming  to  the  pith  of  the 
story  ;  “  but  they  no  doubt  met  at  lust  ?” 

“  You  shall  hear — you  shall  hear,”  replied 
my  landlady ;  “  but  I  must  first  tell  you,  that 
one  day,  when  he  had  been  driven  away  out 
of  sight  by  the  full  length  of  the  young  lady» 
I  went  out  for  a  couple  of  chops  to  their  din¬ 
ners.  Well,  I  was  ever  so  long  gone — for  I 
was  not  to  be  done  so  easily  out  of  a  ha’¬ 
penny  a  pound — but  in  coming  home,  as  the 
young  lady  was  still  sewing  away,  I  thought 
I  would  just  pass  by  the  other  side  before 
crossing  over.  And  so,  mister,  while  going 
by  the  house,  I  looked  at  his  window  pro¬ 
miscuous — and  there  was  a  sight  to  see  I  He 
had  retired  to  the  other  end  of  the  room, 
where  he  was  silting  with  his  back  to  the 
wall,  his  two  elbows  on  a  table  before  him, 
and  bis  chin  restiag  on  his  knuckles ;  and 
thus  had  he  been  staring  for  an  hour  right 
across  the  street,  unseen  and  alone,  with  that 
young  lady  before  him,  like  a  vision  of  bis 
own  calling  up.  As  for  the  meeting  of  the 
two” - 

“  Stop,  mistress  I  Before  you  come  to 
that,  describe  the  young  man.” 
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**  The  joang  man.  if  he  were  a  joung  man, 
was  a  grare,  steady,  sedate,  quiet  individual, 
who  might  have  b^n  all  ages  from  twenty- 
five  to  fifty.  He  wore  black  clothes,  and  a 
white  cravat ;  his  hat  was  always  as  smooth 
as  satin  ;  bis  boots  looked  as  if  they  bad  been 
French  polished ;  his  hair  was  brown,  and 
combed  smooth  ;  his  face  gray ;  and  he 
walked  as  if  he  was  measuring  the  pavement 
with  his  steps.  He  left  the  bouse  at  one 
hour,  and  returned  at  another,  neither  a  min- 
uteearlier  nor  later ;  and  he  indulged  his  poor 
heart  with  the  young  lady  for  the  very  juime 
space  of  time  every  day.’* 

And  the  heroine  ?” 

“The  what,  mister?” 

“  The  young  lady — I  beg  pardon.” 

“  Oh,  she  was  a  nice  sort  of  person,  of  two 
or  three  and  twenty ;  light-hearted,  but 
quiet  in  her  manners ;  with  a  good  complex¬ 
ion  ;  pretty  enough  features,  taking  them  al¬ 
together;  and  light-blue  eyes,  with  the  haxy 
appearance  of  short-sight.” 

“  Then,  go  on  to  the  meeting  !” 

“  I’m  a-coming  to  it.  It  was  one  day  that 
the  Parlor  and  the  Young  Lady  were  out; 
and  the  live  sole  being  fried  beautiful,!  was 
standing  at  the  window,  wondering  what  ever 
could  be  keeping  them,  and  it  just  one.  So, 
as  the  church-clock  struck,  I  sees  my  young 
man,  as  usual,  open  his  door  and  come  out, 
and  after  a  sweeping  glance  with  the  tail  of 
his  eye  at  our  window,  walk  away  down  the 
street,  so  steady  that  one  or  two  stepped  out 
of  his  line,  thinking  he  was  a-measuring  the 
pavement.  Well,  who  should  be  coming, 
right  in  his  front,  as  if  for  the  express  pur¬ 
pose  of  nreeting  him,  but  our  two  ladies  !  I 
declare,  it  put  me  in  mind  of  the  appoint¬ 
ment  in  the  paper  fur  the  sake  of  Matrimony 
with  somebody  as  has  honorable  intentions 
and  means  secrecy.  The  young  man  went 
oif  for  awhile,  as  if  he  meant  to  cut  right 
through  between  the  mother  and  daughter ; 
but  his  courage  failed  him  at  last,  and  he 
stopped  at  a  window,  and  stared  in  at  the 
bill,  ‘  Day-school  for  Young  Ladies,’  till  they 
had  passed  some  lime.  He  then  set  off 
again,  and  disappeared  without  turning  his 
head.” 

“  And  is  this  the  meeting,  mistress?”  said 
.  I  with  some  indignatioiK 

“  To  be  sure  it  is,”  said  my  landlady,  "  and 
the  only  meeting  they  ever  had  ;  for  that 
very  day  the  Parlor  received  a  letter  from 
France,  or  Scotland,  or  some  other  place 
abroad,  which  made  her  give  me  a  week’s 
warning  ;  and  at  the  end  of  that  time,  they 
went  off,  and  I  never  saw  them  more.” 
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“  And  it  thiis  your  story,  mistress  ?”  said 
I,  getting  into  a  downright  rage. 

“  I  told  you  from  the  first,  mister,”  replied 
my  landlady,  flaring  up,  “  that  1  bad  no  story 
to  tell ;  and  if  you  don’t  choose  to  hear  the 
end  of  it,  you  may  do  the  other  thing !” 

“  It  is  the  end,  my  dear  madam,  that  I  aq) 
dying  to  hear.  You  have  so  interesting  a 
way  with  you,  that  really  ” — 

“  Well,  well.  It  was  eight  months  before 
I  heard  anything  about  the  ladies  ;  but  then 
I  bad  a  few  lines  from  the  Parlor,  telling 
me  that  she  bad  given  up  all  thoughts  of  re¬ 
turning  to  London,  as  her  daughter  was  now 
well  married,  and  she  was  to  live  with  her. 
I  hardly  knew  at  first  what  the  letter  was 
about,  or  who  it  was  from  ;  for  the  young  man 
had  gone  too,  soon  after  them — to  one  of  the 
midland  counties,  1  heard — and  what  with 
crosses  of  my  own,  and  the  tax  that  »was  a- 
going  to  be  laid  upon  lodgings,  1  bad  forgot¬ 
ten  all  about  them.  By  the  end  of  a  year, 
things  were  very  dull  with  me.  The  parlors 
were  empty,  and  the  two-pair- back  had  gone 
off  without  paying  his  rent.  One  day  1  was 
sitting  alone,  for  the  girl  was  out,  and  think¬ 
ing  to  myself  what  ever  was  to  be  done, 
when  all  of  a  sudden  a  knock  came  to  the 
door,  that  made  my  heart  leap  to  my  mouth. 
Not  that  it  was  a  loud,  long  knock,  clatter, 
clatter,  clatter  ;  nor  a  postman’s  knock,  ra — 
tatt ;  nor  a  knock  like  yours,  mister,  rat  at- 
6t-at ;  it  was  three  moderate,  leisurely  strokes 
of  the  knocker,  with  precisely  the  s^me  num¬ 
ber  of  seconds  between  them  ;  and  I  could 
have  sworn  the  strokes  were  knocked  by  the 
young  man,  for  many  a  time  and  oft  had  I 
heard  them  on  the  door  on  the  other  side  of 
the  way.” 

“I  hope  to  goodness  you  were  right?” 
said  I. 

“  Never  was  wrong  in  my  life,”  said  my 
landlady,  “  when  I  felt  anything.  Black 
coat,  white  cravat,  smooth  hat,  glossy  boots, 
brown  hair,  gray  face — all  were  unchanged. 
He  looked  steadily  at  me  for  some  seconds 
when  I  opened  the  door,  and  I  was  just  go¬ 
ing  to  ask  him  how  he  did — when  at  last  he 
said :  ‘  Lodgings  ?’  ” 

“  *  Yes,  sir,’  said  I,  ‘  please  to  step  in 
and  I  showed  him  into  the  parlor.  He  look¬ 
ed  at  everything  minutely,  but  without  mov¬ 
ing  from  where  be  stood  near  the  door  t  at 
the  table,  the  chairs,  the  fire-place,  the  chim¬ 
ney-glass  ;  I  am  sure  he  noticed  that  the  tail 
of  that  lion  was  broken  (but  the  hussy 
tramped  for  it,  I  can  tell  you !) — nothing  es¬ 
caped  him ;  and  at  last  he  looked  at  the  win¬ 
dow,  and  at  the  chair  the  young  lady  used 
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to  ait  in  as  she  sewed  :  and  then  turning  qui¬ 
etly  rounds  he  walked  out.  ^ 

“‘What  do  you  think  of  them  ?’  asked  I 
anxiously,  as  I  followed  him. 

“  ‘.Wouldn’t suit,’  said  he ;  and  so  he  went 
his  way.  I  was  a  little  put  out,  you  may 
^  sure” - 

“  I’ll  take  my  corporal  oath  of  that !’'  re¬ 
marked  I. 

•  “  But  not  so  much  as  you  think,  mister,” 

said  my  landlady ;  “  for  I  could  not  help 
feeling  sorry  for  him.  But  yet  I  own,  when 
the  very  same  thing  occurred  next  year — ” 

“  Next  year !” 

,  “  On  the  very  day,  hour,  minute,  second ; 

the  same  knock,  the  same  look  in  my  face, 
the  same  inspection  of  the  room,  the  same 
gaz6  at  the  young  lady’s  chair,  and  the  same 
answer :  ‘  Wouldn’t  suit !’  The  next  year” — 

“  My  dear  madam ! — how  long  is  that 
ago?” 

“  Well — a  matter  of  twenty  year.” 

I  was  glad  it  was  .no  worse ;  for  a  mis¬ 
giving  had  come  over  me,  and  my  imagina¬ 
tion  was  losing  itsel(  in  the  distance  of  the 
past. 

“  The  next  year,”  continued  my  landlady, 

“  and  the  next,  and  the  next,  and  the  next, 
were  as  like  as  may  be.  Sometimes  the  par¬ 
lor  was  let ;  but  it  was  all  one — he  would 
see  it,  ‘  as  it  might  do  for  another  time ;’  and  I 
the  lodgers  being  out,  he  did  see  it,  and  still 
it  wouldn’t  suit.  At  last,  I  happened  one 
year  to  Ife  out  myself,  forgetting  that  it  was 
the  young  man’s  day;  and  my!  as  the 
thought  struck  me  when  coming  home,  it 
gave  me  such  a  turn !  I  felt  as  if  1  hadn’t 
done  right.  1  was  by  this  time  accustomed 
to  the  visit,  you  see,  and  always  grew  anx¬ 
ious  when  the  time  came.  But  it  was  of  no 
consequence  to  him  ;  only  he  stared  twice  as 
long  when  the  door  was  opened  and  he  saw 
a  strange  face.  But  he  went  in  all  the  same, 
looked  at  every  thing  as  usual — Wouldn’t 
suit.  At  all  these  visits  of  inspection,  his 
stay  was  of  the  same  length  to  a  minute ; 
and  when  he  went  away,  I  found — for  1  did 
watch  him  once — he  walked  straight  to  the 
coach-office. 

“  Weil,  mister,  you  may  think,  as  years 
a  passed  on,  tlfct  I  saw  some  difference  in  the 
young  man’s  appearance.  But  he  didn’t 
grow  a  bit  older.  His  hair  changed,  but  his 
gray  face  was  still  like  granite  stone.  His 
pace  became  slower ;  but  for  that,  he  only 
came  the  sooner,  so  that  he  might  have  the 
same  time  to  look,  an^  get  back  to  the  coach 
at  the  proper  moment.  Then  he  seemed  to 
tremble  a  Ut.tle  in  his  walk ;  hut  he  had  now 
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a  cane  to  keep  him  stiff  and  upright ;  and  he 
still,  looked  as  if  he  was  a-measurin^  the 
pavement,  only  taking  more  pains  to  it.  1 
cannot  think  what  it  was  that  madq,  me  care 
so  mueh  about  that  (4d  young  man,  for  I 
never  in  my  life  exchanged  more  words  with 
him  ihai\  you  have  heard.  But  once,  when 
the  clock  was  fast,  and  he  hadn’t  made  his 
appearance  at  the  hour,  I  sat  quaking  in  my 
chaif,  and  grew  so  nervous  that,  when  at  last 
the  knock  came,  I  started  up  with  a  scream. 
But  this  was  after  we  had  been  well-nigh  a 
scor«  of  years  accustomed  to  each  other. 
Elarlier,  I  was  sometimes  cross ;  that  was 
when  we  had  hardly' any  lodgers,  and  the 
parlor  never  would  suit.  But  it  was  all  one 
to  him.  He  didn’t  mind  me  a  pin — not 
even  when,  being  in  better  humor,  I  once 
asked  Iiim  to  sit  down.  He  just  looked  as 
usual — as  if  there  was  nobody  in  the  world 
but  himself.  I  was  so  nettled,  that  1  thought 
of  repeating  the  invitation,  and  pointing  to 
the  young  lady’s  chair :  but  it  was  a  bad 
thought,  and  I  am  glad  now  1  kept  it  down. 

“  He  grew  more  and  more  infirm ;  and  at 
last,  when  one  year  he  came  and  went  in  a 
coach,  although  he  would  not  make  use  of 
coachee’s  arm  either  in  coming  down  or  go¬ 
ing  up  the  steps,  I  had*a  sore  heart  and  dim 
eyes  looking  after  him.  The  next  year,  you 
may  be  sure,  I  was  at  my  post  as  usual ;  but 
when  it  came  near  the  hour,  I  was  so  fidgety 
and  nervous,  that  I  could  not  sit  down,  but 
kept  going  from  the  parlor  window  to  the 
door,  and  looking  up  at  the  clock.  The 
clock  struck — there  was  no  knock.  Poor 
old  young  man !  In  ten  minutes  more,  there 
was  the  postman’s  knock,  and  I  took  the 
letter  he  gave  me  into  the  parlor — slow  and 
desolate-like.  The  girl  was  out ;  we  had 
hardly  any  lodgers;  things  were  very  bad 
with  me — I  was  sore  cast  down.  But  busi¬ 
ness  is  business ;  and  I  opened  the  letter, 
which  was  no  doubt  about  the  apartments, 
for  I  never  got  any  other.  This  time,  it  was 
from  a  country  attorney,  telling  me  of  that 
Death,  and  of  a  clause  in  the  will,  leaving  a 
hundred  pounds  to  me  for  my  trouble  in 
showing  the  lodpingt  that  wouldn't  auxt. 
Mister,  I  was  took  all  of  a  heap  1  The 
whole  twenty  years  seemed  to  be  upon  my 
brain.  The  young  man — the  young  lady — 
the  long,  long  love-looks  across  the  street — 
the  meeting  he  couldn’t  stand,  that  was  like 
Matrimony  in  the  papers — the  visits  to  the 
parlor,  where  she  had  lived,  and  sat,  and 
never  saw  him — the  gray  face — the  sinking 
limbs — the  whitening  hair — the  empty  lodg¬ 
ings — the  hundred  pounds !  I  was  alone  in 
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the  house ;  I  (pit  alone  in  the  World ;  and 
straightway  I  throws  the  letter  u]>on«the 
table,  plumps  me  down  in  a  chair,  and  burst 
out  a-ery«og  and  sobbing.” 

Here  my  landlady  ^pped  ;  and  hefe  eiids 
a  tale  that  wants,  metlimks,  otiy  incident, 
plot,  character,  coloring,  a  beginning,  a  mid-  j 
die,  and  an  end,  to'be  a  ^ry  good  one.  But 
all  these  it  receives  from  the  reader,  who  is 
acquainted  with  the  inner  life  of  that  «old' 


“  The  New  Castle. — Balmoral  is  a  low,  ir¬ 
regular  stone  building,pof  no  pretensions  to 
architectural  beauty,  and  when  the  queea  took 
possession  of  it,  it  was  merely  a  hunting-lodge  ■ 
of  a  Scottish  nobleman,  and  but  little  alteration 
has  been  made  in  it  since.  It  is  pleasantly 
Situated  in  a  narrow  valley,  with  a  hill  in 
front  and  the  Dee  behind.  This  river  is 
broad,  and  its  waters  are  remarkably  clear. 
Altogether  the  valley  where  “  the  Castle” 
stands  may  be  about  half  a  mile  wide,  but  a 
new  and  commodious  place  is  already  staked 
out,  which  will  be  nearer  to  the  banks  of  the 
river.  During  the  residence  in  the  Highlands, 
the  course  of  life  pursued  by  the  court  is 
much  more  simple  than  it  even  is  at  Osborne. 
The  metropolis  and  Windsor  are  of  course 
out  of  the  question.  Twice  a  week  a  four- 
horse  van,  from  Aberdeen,  conveys  provisions 
and  stores  v/hich  the  immediate  neighborhood 
cannot  supply.  The  queen  and  the  prince 
will  sometimes  leave  at  eleven  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  and  not  be  seen  again  by  the  suite 
of  Balmoral  till  they  return  home  in  the 
evening.  When  they  visit  "the  Hut,”  the 
shiel  of  Allt  na  Ouithsach,  which  is  situated 
about  half  way  up  Loch  na  Oar,  the  queen 
is  merely  attended  by  one  lady  in  waiting, 
and  the  prince  only  by  his  valet :  a  female 
domestic  and  a  cook  go  from  the  castle,  and 
there  is  an  old  woman  resident  at  "  the  Hut 
these  are  all  the  retinue  the  Sovereign  of 


young  man,  nqd  is  aWe,  if  ‘he  choosy,*  to 
write  his  history  in  velumf  $ ;  /ind  Whose  me¬ 
mory  brings  before  him  some  unconsck>us 
image;  which ’gave- a  tone  and  direction  tb 
the  tfenughts  of  years,  and  supplied  a  Mecca  ^ 
of  the  heart  fo^bis  meditative  visits,  without 
affecting  ia  any  sensible  degree  ^  col<^  calm* 
look,  and  the  measured  step  with  which  he 
paced  through  the  cares  ano  business  of  the  ^ 
world. 


4 

England  and  her  consort  have  ‘during  their 
residence  in  the  mountains.  * 

Her  majesty  and  fhe  prince  often  remain 
for  days  living  in  "  the  Hut,”  and  make  ex¬ 
cursions  in  the  romantic  mountainous  region 
in  which  it  is  situated.  It  was  during  one  ^ 
of  these  tours  made  from  “  the  Hut,”  where 
her  majesty  was  then  stopping,  that  the  news 
of  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  first 
reached  her,  and  caused  the  pleasant  and 
homely  little  minage  to*  be  immediately* 
broken  up,  and  the  queen  to  return  to  Bal¬ 
moral.  On  the  hill-side,  in  front  of  the  cas¬ 
tle,  there  are  at  present  patches  of  oats 
and  barley,  where  a  few  partridges  are  to  be 
found ;  wheat,  of  course,  cannot  be  grown 
here.  The  grouse  are  plentiful,  but  wild^; 
and  mountain  hares  and  rabbits  abound. 
While  there  is  so  much  to  contribute  to  sport, 
a  great  drawback  is  occasioned  to  it  by  the 
Highland  gillies, — for  a  more  lazy,  inert, 
obstinate  unwashed  set,  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive ;  and  although  they  live  all  the  year 
round  on  the  money  they  obtain  from  Prince 
Albert  and  the  visitors  at  Balmoral,  it  is 
impossible  to  induce  them  to  interest  them¬ 
selves,  or  manifest  any  pleasure  or  excitement 
in  the  sport  in  which  they  are  employed. 

*  There’s  time  enough  yet,’  either  in  Gaelic  or 
broad  Lowland  Scotch,  is  all  that  can  be  ex¬ 
tracted  from  them,  and  the  dudetn,  or  short 
pipe,  is  as  neverfailing  an  acconjpaniment  as 
it  IS  with  the  Irish  peasant.” 
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The  followiDK  new  announcements  have  been  made 
by  the  leading  London  bouses,  during  the  pMt  month : 
Capt.  Klpbinttone  Krskine’s  Journal  of  a  Cruise  among 
the  Islands  of  the  Western  Pacific,  including  the  Feejees 
and  others  inhabited  by  the  Polynesian  Negro  races. 

Lord  Johif  Kaasell's  Memorials  and  CorresTOndence  of 
Charles  James  Fox*  The  first  volume  of  this  long 
promised  work  has  appeared. 

The  Frontier  I..and8  of  th#  Christian  and  the  Turk, 
comprising  travels  in  the  regtons  of  the  Lower  Ibwube, 
in  IbiiO  and  1331,  by  a  British  Resident  of  twenty  years 
in  tha.East. 

A  selectinn  of  the  Kssays  of  Macroy  Napier,  the  late 
editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Rtview,  has  been  made. 

The  third  volume  ol  Lord  J ohn  Rnasell’s  Life  of  Thomas 
Moot*  h  m  appeared.  1  be  ooihplaints  made  respecting 
the  cardless  editorship  of  the  first  two  volumes  are  re¬ 
peated  with  interest  respecting  this.  The  Alhenaum 
thus  remarks  upon  thisTealure,  and  sums  up  the  value 
of  the  contents.  Other  critical  jonmals  accord  with 
Sthis  view  in  the  main  ; 

In  the  first  two  volumes  of  this  work  the  Eiditor — as 
he  chose,  and  chooses,  to  call  himself — favored  the 
public  with  a  brief  Preface,  a  brief  Autobiography,  and 
a  vast  quantity  of  Diary,  intermixed  with  as  large  a 
quantity  of  Correspondence,  too  often  repeating  the 
information  already  detailed  in  the  Diary.  In  the 
Yolnme.s  before  us  we  have  nothing  but  Diary  ;  and  as 
for  editing,  his  Lordship  has  done  here  yet  less  in  that 
way  than  be  did  in  the  previous  volumes.  In  the  fourth 
volume.  Lord  John  has  given  us,  signed  J.  U.,  nut 
quite  two  pages  of  small  type  about  the  destruction  of 
Byron’s  Autobiography.  A  very  few  notes,  of  little 
value,  with  the  same  initials,  occur  here  and  there, — 
a  few  notes  are  signed  ‘  Ed.,’  for  which  we  suppose  he 
holds  bimself  responsible, — and  one  or  two  are  un¬ 
marked,  and  therefore,  for  aught  that  appears,  the 
work  of  a  printer’s  devil.  There  is,  all  through,  thus 
htf  very  little  of  what  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  term 
can  deserve  to  be  called  editorship.  The  work  is  per¬ 
formed,  certainly,  somewhat  aristocratically— or,  at 
leasi,  laaUy.  There  may  be  good  reasons— perfectly 
intelligible— in  Lord  John  Rnssell’s  multifarious  occu¬ 
pations,  why  it  has  not  been  executed  with  more  tact 
and  purpose  ;  but  the  fact  remains,  that  there  is  a  poco 
cvranUffar  nienft  air  about  the  production  not  due  to 
the  claims  of  the  subject,— and  it  must  be  regretted, 
that  the  memorials  left  by  the  poet  himself  have  not 
met  with  an  interpreter  more  devoted  to  the  theme  or 
more  anxious  and  earnest  in  its  exposition.  W  e  can¬ 
not  believe  that  his  Lordship  has  eVen  read  the  Diary 
in  print ;  or  surely  his  practised  eye  would  not  have 
allowed  such  mi^rints  to  appear  as.  Sir  J.  Browne,  for 
the  celebrated  Sir  Thomas  Browne — Wharton,  for  Tom 
Warton— Spenser,  for  Earl  Spenrer- Courtney,  for 
Courtenay — Wisbaw,  for  Whisbaw,  the  friend  of  Ro- 
milly — Hemming  for  Henning,  the  sculptor — Proctor, 
for  Mr.  Procter,  cr  Barry  Cornwall — Colboum,  for  Mr. 
Colburn,  the  publisher — Wenston,  for  Winston,  once  a 
well-known  name  in  dramatic  circles — W.  Bharpe,  fur 
Kirkpatrick  Bharpe,  the  friend  of  Bir  Walter  Bcott — 
Daideis,  for  Cowley’s  Davideis — and  Byroniania,  for 
Byioniana.  Blips  of  this  nature  are  pardonable  in  the 
columns  of  a  journal,  too  often  prepared  in  a  hurry, — 
but  unpardonable  in  a  work  put  forth  with  deliberation, 
and  by  an  EdiVor  who  has  been  an  author  in  print  this 
quarter  of  a  century  and  more. 

“  The  portions  of  the  Diary  included  in  the  volumes 
now  before  useemmence  on  the  Ist  of  Beptember  1822, 
and  teiminate  on  the  Slat  of  August  1825.  They  con. 


tain,  therefore,  the  events  of  exactly  three  years  im¬ 
portant  years  so  far  as  Moore’s  history  is  concemad,  but 
years  of  little  consequence  when  viewed  in  connection 
with  his  character  as  an  author.  The  '  I/>vea  of  the 
Angels,’  the  produce  of  this  period,  has  not  extended 
his  poetical  reputation ;— and  *  (Japtain  Rock*  has  - 
many  fair  passages,— but  is  a  party  pamphlet  at  the 
beet : — while  the  Poet’s  ‘  Life  of  Sheridan’  will  never  be 
looked  on  as  a  model  biojgraphy. 

“Thoughthe  ‘Diary  ofJloore’  was  evidently  intended 
by  its  author  for  publication,—  he  himself  would  not 
appear  to  have  had  any  very  distinct  notion  of  what  a 
good  diai^  should  be  like.  He  had,  it  is  true,  one  of 
the  first  requisites  for  supplying  such  a  work : — he  was 
diligent  in  keeping  his  Diary  well  ‘  posted  up,’ — so 
that  the  proceedings  of  one  day  were  generally  recorded 
on  the  next.  By  this  he  has  given  an  air  of  authority 
to  his  entries: — and  whatever  the  intrinsic  worth  of 
what  he  records  may  be,  it  is  doubtless  generally  ac¬ 
curate.  He  was  without  dramatic  power :— does  not 
bring  people  before  us,  mind  and  body,  like  Boswell  or 
like  Pepys.  He  catches  at  smart  sayings,  jokes,  epi¬ 
grams,  and  puns.  He  skims  the  surfaces  of  things ;  and 
IS  rather  ambitious  of  recording  the  good  society  in 
which  he  mixed,  the  pretty  girls  with  whom  he  danced, 
or  the  names  of  the  ladies  of  rank  who  were  moved  to 
tears  by  the  witchery  of  his  songs  and  voice.  He  does 
not  exchange  minds  with  the  people  whom  he  meets. 

‘  Who  gave  the  ball  or  paid  the  visit  last,’ were  mat¬ 
ters  of  more  moment  to  nim  than  one  of  Coleridge’s 
discourses  ; — and  a  joke  by  Jekyll  or  an  impromptu  by 
Luttrell  are  ]>oint8  of  greater  consequence  loan  Words¬ 
worth’s  reasons  for  bis  admiration  of  ‘  Christa^l.’  ” 

Wellington,  his  Character,  his  Actions,  and  his  Writ¬ 
ings,  by  Jules  Maurel,  is  well  received.  The  Quarterly 
devotes  a  paper  to  it,  highly  commending  its  spirit  and 
style. 

India  as  it  May  Be— an  Outline  of  a  proposed  Govern¬ 
ment  and  Policy,  by  George  Campbell,  Ey).— well  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  journals.  ' 

Narrative  of  a  Journey  round  the  World  ;  comprising 
a  Winter  Passage  across  the  Andes  to  Chili,  with  a 
Visit  to  the  Gold  Regions  of  ('alifoniia  and  Australia, 
the  Bouth  Bea  Islands.  Java,  Ac.  By  F.  Gerstaecker. 
3  vols.  The  Literary  Gazette  prononnees  the  author  of 
this  comprehensive  work,  according  to  his  own  show¬ 
ing,  no  ordinary  m^n.  It  appears  that  he  was  early 
schooled  in  adventure, — and  imbibed  a  love  for  wander¬ 
ing  in  his  bo^-hood.  While  yet  a  youngster,  he  visited 
North  America,  and  was  obliged  to  take  any  work  for 
a  living  that  he  could  obtain,— being,  as  he  state.s,  too 
proud  to  write  home  to  Germany  for  money.  Under 
these  circumstances,  he  was  by  turns — first  fireman  and 
deck-band,  then  cook,  on  board  the  Mississippi  and 
Arkansas  steamers  ;  be  set  up  as  cord-worker  in  Ten¬ 
nessee  ;  worked  at  the  silversmith  business  in  Cincin¬ 
nati  ;  farmed  in  Missouri ;  was  bar-keeper  and  hotel- 
proprietor  in  Louisiana,  stock-keeper  in  Arkansas  ;  and 
after  having  become  familiar  with  the  language  and 
habits  of  the  country,  be  hunted  four  ^ears  in  the  back¬ 
woods  of  the  Arkaasas,  leading  a  wild  life  in  a  wild 
country. 

A  tragedy  has  appeared  entitled  Cromwell,  by  Alfred 
Bate  Richards,  the  wan  anti-Cobden  pamphleteer. 

A  new  and  splendid  edition  of  the  popular  poetrv  and 
pMis  of  Britian.to  be  “  edited,  with  biographical  and 
critical  notices,”  by  George  GilfiKbn  ;  and  yonng  liter¬ 
ary  Scotland  is  mustering  to  help  him. 
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*  • 

Th*t  uaefol  litlk  toIdiin,  Mm  of  the^ine,  make* 
iU  appearance,  annual- faahioo,  for  lS53,  “  with  aiztj 
new  memoirs.”  .  * 

The  recent  diicoreries  are  stimulating  to  a  new  edi¬ 
tion  of  Robertson’s  Chaile*  V<|  with  notes  by  the  ener¬ 
getic  Creasy. 

A  biography  of  Lord  Peterborough  is  the  latMt 
posthnmuos  work  aunounced  of  Eliot  Warburton’s. 
Captain  Cunningham’s  Bhilsa  Topee,  or  liudhist 
Monuments  of  Central  India,  and  Mr.  Inring’s  Theory 
and  I’ractic^of  Caste,  are  highly  spoken  of.  Mr.  Finlay , 
the  historian  of  medimral  Greece,  is  about  to  follow  up 
hie  work  on  that  subject  by  a  Bysantine  History  from 
1216  to  1607. 

De  Saulcy’s  rery  interesting  Narrative  of  a  Journey 
round  the  Dead  :;ie*,  and  Frederika  Bremer’s  Impres- 
^ns  of  America,  apgear  in  an  English  dress. 

Mr.  John  Francis,  the  historian  of  the  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land,  will  be  in  the  field  with  bis  Annals,  Aneedotes, 
and  Legends,  a  Chronicle  of  Life  Assurance.  Mrs. 
Austin’s  Germany  from  1760  to  1K14,  sketches  of  Ger¬ 
man  life,  contributed  to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  is  an¬ 
nounced. 

William  Gardiner,  the  celebrated  authoit,of  the  Music 
of  Nature,  has  published  an  engaging  work  entitled 
Music  and  Minds,  or  Pleasant  Recollections  of  a  Dil¬ 
ettante. 

'fhe  Diary  of  Martha  Bethune  Baliol  from  1753  to 
1754,  is  a  pleasing  fictitious  narrative  of  love  and  adven¬ 
ture,  and  vanishing  Jacobitism  in  Britain.  * 

The  Diary  and  Houres  of  the  Ladye  Adolie,  l.'>52, 
from  the  pen  of  Lady  Chari>ottk  1’epvs,  a  volume, 
pretty  every  way,  devoted  to  the  autobiography  of  a 
pious  young  lady  of  quality,  supposed  to  be  burnt  at 
bmithfield  in  the  days  of  Bloody  Mary. 

A  book  of  considerable  interest  to  antiquaries  and 
ecclesiologists  is  appearing  in  parts.  The  Uistorv  and 
Antiquities  of  Bt  David’s,  by  William  Basil  Jones, 
M.  A.,  and  Edward  A.  Freeman,  M.A.  The  work  is  il¬ 
lustrated  by  good  engravings,  and  is  published  alto¬ 
gether  in  superior  style.  'I'ne  cathedral  archtcolugy 
displays  laborious  research  on  the  part  of  the  learned 
editors. 

A  report  made  to  the  Belgian  government  on  Indus¬ 
trial  instruction  in  England,  by  the  Chevalier  de  Coe- 
quiel,  IS  translated  into  English  by  Peter  ^rlyn,  who 
adds  remarks  and  comments  in  foot-note*.  The  subject 
is  important,  and  the  views  of  an  intelligent  foreigner 
on  ihu  department  of  education  in  England  are  at  the 
present  time  worthy  of  attention. 

On  the  subject  of  emigration,  a  cheap  pamphlet  by 
Mr.  Charles  ilursthouse,  jun.,  gives  useful  hints  of  a 
practical  kind  to  different  classes  of  emigrants. 

A  popular  narrative  of  the  last  struggle  of  the  Hun¬ 
garian  nation  for  freedom,  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Birch,  is 
entitled  Princes  against  Peoples ;  or,  the  Fall  of  Hun¬ 
gary.  The  writer  has  collected  the  principal  points  of 
historical  interest  trom  various  published  works,  and 
give*  a  brief  bnt  clear  statement  of  the  events  of  the 
war. 

Mr.  Kingsley’s  powerfhl  tale,  Hypatia,  or  New  Foe* 
in  Old  Faces,  which  has  been  publishing  in  Frattr's 
Magazine,  has  been  ipsued  in  two  volumes. 

The  ninth  volume  of  the  works  of  Galileo  Galilei, 
published  by  order  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  has 
made  its  appearance  at  Florence. 

•  ^  , 

*  Items.  r 

The  subscription  list  for  the  erection  of  a  monument 
to  the  memory  of  the  late  Dr.  Moir,  of  Musselburgh, 
being  now  well  filled  up,  the  subscribers  are  at  once  to 
determine  a*  to  the  description  and  site  of  the  monu¬ 
ment. 


w 

_  Chefalier  Bunsen  haswbtained  from  the  Vniveisity  of 
Gottingen  the  degree  of  Doctor,  "  for^  rare  theologi¬ 
cal  science  of  whiMi  he  has  given  proof.” 

'Hie  Cleopatra  Needle  has  proved  too  worthless  and 
insignificant  in  the  eye*  of  the  agents  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  to  jVStify  a  removal.  The  Obelisk  of  Luxor  will, 
however,  be  brought  from  Egypt  for  exhibition  at 
Sydenham. 

M.  Albert  Oandry,  a  well  known  French  natnralist, 
has  been  sent  •»  the  island  of  Cyprus  and  the  shores  of 
the  Levant  to  siudy  and  report  on  the  geology  and  na¬ 
tural  history  of  those  portions  of  the  Turkish  empire. 

The  contribution  in  aid  of  Lady  Franklin’s  exertions 
for  the  recovery  of  her  husband  and  bis  companions, 
from  Van  Dieman’s  Land,  h.<*  reached  her  hands,  and 
amounts  to  1,671/.  13«.  4i/.  The  subscribers  to  the  tes¬ 
timonial  include  aR  classes  and  denominations  of  the 
colonists. 

Lamartine  is  dying ;  his  physicians  have  no  hppes  of 
him. 

Edinburgh  is  projecting  a  great  Industrial  ExhibMoi^ 
to  be  held  next  year.  V 

In  forty  cities  and  towns  in  Scotland  eyery  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty- nine  of  the  population  suf^rts  a  dram 
shop.  - 

The  Isabel  (screw  steamer)  is  to  depart  for  Behring’s 
Straits— another  proi/f  of  the  devotion  and  seal  of  Lady 
Frauklin  in  her  husband’s  behalf,  i  be  Admiralty  have  ( 
rendered  some  assistance  in  the  equipment  of  the  Isabel, 
but  the  expense  of  provisioning  and  storing  the  vessel, 
and  paying  the  crew,  is  defrayed  by  Lady  Franklin. 
The  expedition  is  well  provided  with  meals  and  anti¬ 
scorbutics,  and  is  to  be  conducted  on  temperance  prin¬ 
ciples. 

A  new  work  has  appeared,  on  ”  Cretins  and  Idiots,” 
in  which  it  is  stated  that  idiocy  and  goitre  prevail  in 
England  to  an  uueredited  extent,  and  that  cretinism  of 
the  most  undoubted  kind,  exists  there  as  truly  as  in  the 
Alps  and  the  Andes.  Various  parts  of  Vo^shire, 
Herefordshire,  Iierbyshire,  Somersetshire,  anw  many 
town*  are  afflicted  in  this  manner.  Settle  (in  York¬ 
shire)  is  one  of  the  localities  where  cretinism  prevails. 

In  Silverdale  there  are  11  cretins  in  one  family. 
ham  M  auotber  afflicted  place.  At  Cbiselborough,  Dr. 
Guggeubuhl,  the  Siwis*  physician,  who  has  made  the 
discovery  of  these  facts,  saw  32  cretins  in  a  village  of 
3Ud  inhabitants,  a  proportion  of  more  than  lU  per  cent. 

Abd-el-Kader  has  addressed  a  letter  to  Lord  London¬ 
derry,  thanking  him  for  his  exertions  on  his  behalf.  It 
is  addressed  ”  To  his  lordship  the  magnificent,  the 
highly  exalted,  the  man  of  heart,  the  key  of  hapoy  is¬ 
sues,  before  whom  misfortune  flies,  the  General  Van* 
Londonderry,  the  Irishman.” 

Goldschmidt,  Jenny  Lind’s  husband,  has  been  giving 
successful  concerts  i4  Berlin. 

A  portrait  of  l^^hakspeare  has  been  found,  painted  by 
a  contemporary  of  the  bard  of  Avon. 

M.  Henri  Hers,  the  well-known  pianist,  saw  announced 
for  sale  a  few  days  ago,  a  picture  by  Greuse,  called  the 
‘‘  Two  l^rphans,”  forming  part  of  the  effecU  of  the 
Count  de  i'aiva,  a  Fortugnese  nobleman.  As  during 
his  absence  from  France  in  1846  be  had  lost  such  a  pic¬ 
ture,  he  demanded  from  the  Civil  Tribunal  authority  to 
seize  it.  The  Countess  de  Paiva  caused  an  advocate  to 
appear  for  her  on  Saturday,  before  the  tribunal,  to  re¬ 
present  that  the  picture  was  hers,  it  having  been  given 
to  her  more  than  ten  years  i^o  by  M.  and  Madame  de 
Rochemure,  before  her  marriage  with  M.  de  Paiva,  and 
when  she  lived  with  M.  Hers.  Un  behalf  of  M.  Hers,  it 
was  stated  that  the  picture  bad  been  given  to  him,  and  • 
that  Mme.  de  Paiva  bad  taken  advantage  of  his  ab¬ 
sence  to  remove  it  from  hi*  residence.  The  tribunal 
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decided  thateu  regard!  fomitnie,  poasession  is  the  best 
title,  and  that,  besides,  the  period  within  which  claims 
for  fdmitnre  can  be  made  hM  passed  awaj.  It  accord¬ 
ingly  rejected  the  application  of  M.  Hers. 

Mr.  Madden,  the  Oriental  trareller,  aanonnees  a 
work  on  the  Life  and  Martyrdom  of  Saronarola. 

The  Edinburgh  Review,  under  its  new  management, 
resumes  something  of  its  old  temper.  Two  of  the  arti¬ 
cles  in  the  April  number  are  fierce  attacks  upon  Tory 
characters — Alison  and'DTsraeli.  The  new  editor,  ft 
will  be  remembered,  is  E.  Come  wall  Lewis,  Esq. 

The  Royal  Family  now  consists  of  the  following  ; — 
The  Queen  Alexandrine  Victoria  was  bora  May  24, 
1819.  Prince  Francis  Albert  Augustus  Charles  Emanu¬ 
el  of  Saxe  Coburg  and  Gotha,  was  born  August  23, 
1819.  The  twain  were  married  at  the  age  of  21,  on  the 
10th  of  February,  1840.  The  issue  has  been  : 

Victoria  Adelaide  Mary  Louisa,  born  November  21, 
1810.  Albert  Edward,  boinsNovember  9, 1841.  Alice 
Maud  Mary,  bora  April  25, 1843.  Alfred  Ernest  Al¬ 
bert,  bora  August  6, 1844.  Helena  Augusta  Victoria, 
^  May  25,  1845.  Louisa  Caroline  Alberta,  born 
March  18, 184R  Arthur  William  Patrick  Albert,  born 
May  1, 18M.  A  son  not  yet  named,  born  April?,  1853. 
Eight  children— four  sons  and  four  daughters. 

It  appears,  from  a  retufn  to  Parliament,  just  issued, 
that  the  expense  of  tl^  Oxford  Commission  defrayed 
last  year  was  1,2201.  As.,  and  of  that  relating  to  Cam¬ 
bridge,  4001. 

• 

Prince  Albert  has  beaded  a  subscription  list  with  a 
donation  of  2^.,  towards  the  erection  of  a  monument  to 
the  memory  of  Dr.  Jenner,  the  discoverer  of  vaccina¬ 
tion.  The  statue  is  to  be  a  colossal  bronze  figure  to  be 
erected  in  the  metropolis.  The  model  has  been  design¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  Calder  Marshall. 

On  the  decease  of  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington,  there 
remained  in  the  pbssession  of  his  family  three  Ribands 
of  the  Order  of  the  (.larter^  The  latest  worn  by  the  la¬ 
mented  hero  has  recently  been  presented  to,  and  graci¬ 
ously  aoqppted  by,  her  A  second,  of  very  old 

and  historical  interest,  is  retained  in  the  family  ;  and 
the  third  has  been  sent  by  the  prest-'nt  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton  to  ^e  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  upon  whom  the  Gar¬ 
ter  of  the  great  duke  was  conferred  by  the  Queen. 

The  Leander,  Captain  King,  of  50  guns,  is  to  bring 
the  Earl  of  Ellesmere  to  America,  and  is  to  remain  at 
New  York  during  the  Great  Exhibition  in  this  oily. 

A  new  play,  by  Sir  T.  N.  Talfourd,  called  “  The 
Castilian,’’  is  said  to  be  in  private  circulation. 

Mrs.  Stowe  and  her  friends  had  agreed,  while  in  Ed¬ 
inburgh,  to  attend  an  anti-slavery  and  a  total  absti¬ 
nence  meeting. 

Grisi  has  once  more  appeared  as  Norma,  and  is  said 
to  be  the  wonder  of  the  axe.  Her  voice  is  still  magnifi¬ 
cent,  and  her  acting  sublime.  Her  reception  was  en¬ 
thusiastic. 

As  an  example  of  the  declininx  state  of  the  bar,  it  is 
stated  that  twenty-two  sets  of  chambers  are  now  to  be 
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let  in  the  Middle  Temple  solely,  which  numben  two 
hundred  and  fifty.  f 

Dr.  Alexander  Mayer,  of  Parish  announces  that  he 
has  been  able  to  obtain  beat  for  fill  the  purposes  for 
which  heat  is  now  used,  by  muSAs  of  fiiction.  An 
apparatus  for  this  purpose  will  soon  be  exhibited  to  the 
public. 

s 

The  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Institution  is  in  a  state 
of  great  activity  and  growing  success.  The  members 
appear  to  be  nearly  2,400  in  number— and^e  observe 
tut  fifty-one  lectures  on  various  subjects,  generally  of 
a  nigh,  grave  class,  have  been  delivered  dunng  the  past 
seas  )n.  The  library  contains  about  6,000  volumbs — and 
this  seen^  to  hs  the  weakest  department  of  the  institu¬ 
tion.  , 

The  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Dfiriin  has  granted  td 
Dr.  Freund,  the  eminent  philologist  and  lexicographer, 
the  expenses  of  a  journey  in  SwitserlHnd  and  the  Ty¬ 
rol,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  Romanic  dii^ 
lects  spoken  in  the  districts  of  ancient  Kluetia. 

Lord  Brouham  has  been  favoring  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  Paris  with  a  paper  “  On  Light,”  bat  his 
communication  does  not  appur  to  have  contained  any¬ 
thing  new. 

It  appears  from  the  report  of  a  meeting  of  the  sub¬ 
scribers  to  the  Moore  Testimonial,  which  has  just  been 
held  in  Dublin,  under  the  piresidency  of  the  Earl  of 
Cbarlemont.  that  XI, 315  had  been  subscribed,  out  of 
which  Xl,lm  has  been  paid  up,  and  an  expenditure  of 
X138  incurred.  A  communication  had  been  received 
from  London,  through  Mr.  Longman,  announcing  that 
the  London  subscription  for  the  Moore  Testimonial 
amounted  to  X27‘J.  The  testimonial  is  to  take  the 
shape  of  a  statue  on  a  pedestal— the  figure  to  be  of 
bronze,  and  executed  from  the  marble  portrait  taken 
of  the  poet  by  Mr.  Charles  Moore.  An  admirable  site 
has  been  chosen  for  the  work  It  is  to  be  placed  In  an 
open  space  fronting  what  was  the  Old  Parliament 
House  of  Ireland,  and  close  to  Trinity  College,  where 
Moore  received  his  education.  ' 

The  Earl  of  Ellesmere  has  been  appointed  by  Royal 
Commission  to  represent  the  British  Government  to  the 
Crystal  Palace  Exhibition  in  New  York,  the  ensuing 
summer.  Besides  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  Sir  Charles 
Lyell,  Mr.  Dilke,  Professor  G.  Wiliwn,  Mr.  Whitworth, 
and  Mr.  Wallis,  are  also  to  accompany  the  commission. 
It  will  thus  consist  of  six  members,  and  form  a  body  well 
calculated  not  only  worthily  to  represent  this  country  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  but  to  bring  back,  in  the 
shape  of  official  reports,  the  results  of  the  approaching 
industrial  display.  The  nobleman  who  is  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  Commission  is  thoroughly  qualified  to  pro¬ 
nounce  a  judgment  upon  the  merits  or  the  fine  arts’  seo- 
'tion,  while  be  unites  with  a  highly  cultivated  taste,  the 
prestige  of  rank  and  wealth,  lienee,  especially  in  the 
depiMmenta  of  raw  produce  and  mineralogy,  ei^d  not 
find  in  this  country  a  worthier  representative  than  Sir 
Charles  Lyell ;  and  Mr.  Dilke,  the  least  rewarded,  and 
certainly  not  the  least  valuable  member  of  our  own  Ex- 
ecutive  Committee  in  Hyde-Park,  by  bis  practical  good 
sense,  his  business  habits,  and  his  experience,  may 
fairly  be  expected  to  stamp  the  new  Commission  with  a 
nsef^  as  weU  as  a  merely  dignified  character. 


